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' EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


HKurore has had a grim reminder of the relative power of might 
and right in the ordering of mundane affairs. Many amiable 
The Mailed assumptions and fine-spun theories are exploded, 
Fist the literature of international law is reduced to 

pulp, treaties are so much waste-paper, and the 
Mailed Fist is reinstated as the sole arbiter of the disputes of 
affrighted statesmen, most of whom remain dazed and paralysed 
under the shock they have received, mumbling their ancient shib- 
boleths about peace being the greatest international interest, but 
impotent to enforce them. It would be no exaggeration to say, 
however reluctant self-complacent pacifists may be to recognise 
this, or, indeed, any other painful fact, that the European 
situation has been completely transformed by a coup de thédtre 
which took the Chanceries entirely unawares, though, considering 
how frequently similar manceuvres had been attempted during 
recent years, forewarned should have been forearmed. Germany’s 
victory is recognised by all serious students of foreign politics 
as clouding the prospects of peace, coupled as it is with the 
relative decline of British Sea-power—owing to the criminal folly 
of our Cobdenite Cabinet—which is universally recognised abroad 
as the principal safeguard against the aggression of War Lords 
‘on the make.” War has been brought visibly nearer, and, 
indeed, rendered inevitable, the only doubt being its precise date. 
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The moment of the cowp was as dramatic as was its effect. 
Diplomacy was expecting to crown its antiseptic labours of the 
last six months in mitigating the effect of Austria-Hungary’s 
“spirited foreign policy” in trampling the Treaty of Berlin 
underfoot, by formally annexing the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, of which she had been in unchallenged and un- 
challengeable occupation for thirty years. Bulgaria had taken 
advantage of her big neighbour’s example to proclaim her 
independence, Prince Ferdinand thus attaining the ambition of 
his life by constituting himself a Tsar. Great Britain from the 
outset of the crisis played a prominent and honourable part in 
vindicating what Parliamentarians love describing as ‘‘ the public 
law of Europe,” and declared, in conjunction with Russia, 
France, and Italy, that treaties could not be varied without 
the consent of all their signatories, and that the situation must 
be regularised by an international Conference, as in the case of 
Russia’s abrogation of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of 
Paris in 1870. 


Ir was a moderate and modest demand, all the more as no 
objection was offered to the aggressors and the aggrieved settling 
their differences, so to speak, “out of court,” and 
The “oe 
Ultimatum >™nging such settlements to the Conference for 
ratification. The Dual Monarchy and Turkey, 
with the good offices of their respective friends, had been able to 
come to terms. Bulgaria and Turkey were about to do so. 
The immediate anxiety was the claims of Servia—difficult to 
adjust, because purely sentimental—who found herself brusquely 
compelled by the policy of Baron von Aerenthal to forego the 
always impracticable dream of a Greater Servia embracing the 
adjoining provinces. During the month of March, however, 
Austria-Hungary showed signs of modifying her stiff and un- 
compromising attitude towards her diminutive neighbour, thanks 
to the influence of the venerable and venerated Emperor and 
King, Francis Joseph, anxious to maintain peace and deter- 
mined not to be shoved into war by third parties. Even 
Baron von Aerenthal’s suspicions had been aroused by the 
vociferous and excessive zeal of the German Emperor, obviously 
anxious to push his Austrian ally into war. No one cares to 
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pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Germany. As a consequence 
of these anxieties and suspicions, a more accommodating spirit took 
possession of the Ballplatz, to the alarm and indignation of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. .The German Emperor was beside himself with fury 
at the prospect of a peaceful settlement of outstanding Austro- 
Servian differences, all the more as it coincided with an improve- 
ment in Austro-British relations, owing to the tardy realisation 
by Vienna that peace was quite as great an Austro-Hungarian 
interest as it was a British interest, and, smarting under a pro- 
longed series of home-made humiliations, his Majesty resolved to 
take the field in a quarrel which did not concern him. Without 
a word of warning to any one, unless it be the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, with whom he has been in constant correspondence 
throughout the crisis, Wilhelm II. despatched a scarcely veiled 
ultimatum to St. Petersburg which was presented to M. Isvolsky by 
the German Ambassador, Count Pourtalés, and emphasised by the 
rapid mobilisation of two Prussian army corps on the Russian 
frontier, while arrangements were made to provoke a rising in 
Russian Poland. In thiscommunication Russia was summoned to 
surrender at discretion to the Dual Monarchy’s demand for the 
recognition of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, under 
threat of a war with Germany, for which she was wholly un- 
prepared. The Russian Government was even denied the time to 
consult her colleagues in the Triple Entente, whose humiliation 
was equally an object of German policy. 


Tx1s bolt from the blue reduced the powers-that-be in St. Peters- 
burg to the same condition as those in Paris during the not 
The dissimilar Delcassé crisis in the summer of 1905, 
Surrender When the head of a patriotic French Minister was 

suddenly demanded on a charger by Wilhelm IL., 
outraged at the cordiality of Franco-British relations, and tempted 
by Russian reverses in the Far East. It has always been argu- 
able that the Emperor was bluffing in 1905, and that in any case 
France should have resisted an unheard-of demand, all the more 
as she was secure of British support. It is equally arguable that 
he was bluffing again, and that Russia should have politely told 
him to mind his own business, as she was perfectly competent to 
settle her differences with Austria-Hungary. It is also pointed 
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out that in the event of an unprovoked aggression Russia would 
not have stood alone. It is not for us to sit in judgment on 
friendly Powers, and we should hope that by this time itis obvious 
even to the Anglo-Indian and Middle-Eastern school of Russo- 
phobes that a great and powerful Russia is as vital a British 
interest as is a great and powerful France. The peace of 
Europe depends as ever on the balance of power in Europe. The 
Russian Premier, M. Stolypin, was temporarily incapacitated 
by illness, which was a misfortune for his country and for 
other countries, and his illness partially explains Germany’s 
action. His startled colleagues felt that Russia was in 
no position to resist the insolent demand of Wilhelm IL, 
who for twenty years had lavished those “assurances” 
of goodwill upon “the Eastern neighbour” such as still 
bamboozle British Ministers, but threw off his mask of false 
friendship the moment Russia became weakened by the Far 
Eastern War. A council of Ministers was hastily summoned, 
after which M. Isvolsky had a special audience with the Tsar. 
Russia felt that she had no choice but to yield to German 
menaces, and Prince Biilow’s organ, the Suddeutsche Reichskor- 
respondenz, triumphantly announced (March 27) that “At the 
invitation of German diplomacy Russia has expressed an 
opinion recognising the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
as a fait accompli, and declares herself ready to reply to a 
question from Vienna in the same sense.” To add insult to 
injury, the German Chancellor declared two days later in the 
Reichstag: “The controllers of Russian policy, and especially 
the Emperor Nicholas, had earned the gratitude of all friends of 
peace in Europe.” 


In a statement issued in St. Petersburg “to enlighten” the 
Russian nation (quoted in the Times Paris correspondence of 
March 29), containing the reasons for M. Isvolsky’s 
decision, attention was called to the fact that “the 
Minister of War for his part pointed out [at the 
Ministerial council] that the army was about to enter upon a 
path of reform which a war would obstruct,’ while other Ministers 
had equally serious objections to offer to any policy entailing 
the risk of war, the Finance Minister declaring that ‘‘the country 
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was only beginning to re-establish its finances and to recover from 
the enormous losses which had been caused by the revolution and 
the war with Japan; a fresh war would therefore paralyse the 
efforts and the sacrifices which it had been making in recent 
years,” while the Minister of Commerce declared that war “‘ would 
entail an irreparable economic crisis.” It does not seem to be 
generally known in this country that Germany followed up her 
successful bluff in St. Petersburg by unsuccessful bluff in Paris 
and in London. On the very day of Russia’s surrender (March 25) 
Prince Radolin (the German Ambassador in Paris) came to 
*‘sound’’ M. Pichon, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, as 
to his intentions now that Russia had yielded, while a similar 
manceuvre was practised upon Sir Edward Grey; both Ministers, 
though acting quite independently, kept their heads, coolly 
replying that the demand for the recognition of Austro-Hun- 
garian action must proceed from that Power, and that “it 
would not be acceptable until every risk of an Austro-Servian 
conflict had been definitely eliminated.” The foregoing facts 
speak for themselves. Theyneed no comment from us. Indeed, 
there is nothing to be said except to repeat that any Power's 
weakness is always Germany’s opportunity; that what happened 
to France in 1905 and to Russia in 1909 is liable to happen to us 
at any moment, and we can imagine a British Cabinet issuing an 
identical communiqué to that employed to “enlighten” the 
Russian people as to the cause of our surrender. Note that in 
this case Germany had not even the shadow of a casus belli, or, 
indeed, any locus standi, nor was there any warning of the 
approaching storm. Prussian policy consists in pouncing upon 
unsuspecting victims previously lulled into a false sense of 
security by friendly “assurances.” The Westminster Gazette art- 
lessly observes (April 24): “Germany is sometimes tempted to 
assert her strength when she is obviously stronger, pour se favre 
valoir.” A pleasant prospect for Europe! It is perhaps advisable 


to postpone taking stock of the new international situation, 
though one thing stares us in the face, viz., that as Germany 
never gives anything for nothing the Dual Monarchy is now 
deeply in her assiduous ally’s debt, and consequently Austrian 
“Dreadnoughts” (of which four are promised for 1912) must be 
counted as German “ Dreadnoughts.” The Ministerial naval pro- 
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gramme was always inadequate. It is now hopelessly out of 
date. 


WHEN we went to press last month the country had been deeply 
moved by the revelations of the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) 
.., .,., andthe First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. McKenna) 
Ministerial 7 . 
Hesitations 25 © the prodigious, unforeseen, and clandestine 
development of the Germany navy, of which 
Great Britain, by the very preamble of the statute (1900) to 
which that navy owes its existence, is the objective. Unfor- 
tunately, while disclosing the danger, Ministers were unable or 
unwilling to cope with it, and the derisory programme of 
four ‘ Dreadnoughts,” with a hypothetical quartet in reserve, 
simply registered the defeat of the little party of the Big Navy 
inside the Cabinet, led by Sir Edward Grey, by the big party of 
the Little Navy, led by the Anglo-American adventurer at the 
Board of Trade. His Majesty’s Opposition, which had hitherto 
studiously neglected the entire problem of National Defence, and 
had been almost silent spectators of the abandonment of the 
Cawdor Programme, and quasi-accomplices in Mr. Haldane’s 
criminal raids on our microscopic Regular Army—preferring to 
expend their energies on Education Bills, Licensing Bills, and 
vote-catching generally—suddenly awoke to the gravity of the 
situation, and realised that while Ministers had been talking two- 
Power standard, they were not even maintaining a ‘one-Power 
standard in the newest types of battleships. Mr. Balfour did 
everything that mortal man could do to persuade the Prime 
Minister to reassure the country so far as it could be reassured 
by converting the contingent ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts”’ into certainties, 
but Mr. Asquith was too terrified of his tail to respond to these 
overtures, and the Leader of the Opposition, although most 
reluctant to make a Party question of the Navy, had no option— 
Parliamentary procedure not admitting of any other practical 
means of dissociating the Unionist Party from the policy of the 
Government—but to move a Vote of Censure, though up to the 
last moment it was hoped against hope that the Premier would 
make the announcement eagerly awaited by the country, and 
obviate an inopportune and unseemly debate and a disastrous 
and misleading division. On the contrary, Mr. Asquith, who 
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seems to have lost his nerve and to live in permanent terror of 
the Triumvirate of traitors who are trying to upset him, sought 
to attenuate the effect of his own disclosures. Thanks, however, 
to the author-reporter, litere scripte manent. Mr. Asquith’s 
admissions are upon record. 


Tue Vote of Censure was entrusted to the capable hands of Mr. 
Arthur Lee, Civil Lord of the Admiralty in the last Unionist 
Government, who on March 29 moved, “That in 
the opinion of this House the declared policy of 
his Majesty’s Government respecting the imme- 
diate provision of battleships of the newest type does not 
sufficiently secure the safety of the Empire.” We should have 
infinitely preferred a more general indictment of the deplorable 
naval policy of the present Government, but to indict that policy 
is to indict the principal “ villain of the piece,’ Sir John Fisher, 
whose authority has been used in both Houses of Parliament for 
several years to cover all Ministerial laches, whatever Guvern- 
ment was in power, and as the inaugurators of the one-man 
power which has inflicted incalculable injury on the British Navy 
and endangered the Empire, the Front Opposition Bench are 
partially paralysed even now that they realise that their former 
idol has feet of clay. Within the exiguous limits of his motion 
Mr. Lee made an excellent and effective speech, which remained 
unanswered to the end of the debate. Referring to the Prime 
Minister’s vehement denunciation of the * panic” as “ artificial 
and manufactured,” Mr. Lee caustically observed: ‘‘ He ought to 
be a good judge, because he was the manufacturer. Whatever 
alarm has been created in the country, whether it be well or ill 
founded, is due to the grave, impressive, and startling warning 
which he felt it his duty as Prime Minister to address to the 
House of Commons on March 16.” It was idle of Mr. Asquith 
to blame the Opposition, and the Opposition had certainly no 
intention of blaming him, because it was high time for the 
country to awaken from the fool’s paradise in which it had been 
so long living. Mr. Asquith now pronounced the national anxiety 
as “‘absurd,” as our naval strength was ample, and told them 
“‘ there would be no real apprehension for another twelve months,” 
showing that he did not appreciate the cause of the anxiety. 


The Vote of 
Censure 
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According to Mr. Lee, “if he had said for another twenty months 
he would have been equally correct; but has any one outside a 
lunatic asylum suggested anything to the contrary? Every one 
knows that we are safe now and for some time to come” (out 
italics). We confess to being staggered by this statement, as every 
one we have come across with any competence in such matters— 
indeed, every one who is not either a Mandarin or an ex-Mandarin 
—regards the immediate outlook with anxiety, for the simple reason 
that the German navy, like the German army, is kept perma- 
nently ready for war, while the British Navy is maintained on a 
peace basis. During the next few weeks the German High Sea 
Fleet, which is more powerful than any equally ready British 
fleet, will be manceuvring in a position to inflict a sudden deadly 
blow at one or other of the disjointed fragments into which our 
sea-power has been broken up owing to the insane jealousy of the 
Grand Panjandrum of Whitehall of all the sea-going Admirals— 
indeed, of late there has been a disposition to put the most 
capable sailors on the beach, and to entrust the largest com- 
mands to less capable hands, in order that our strategy may be 
the more easily directed by wireless telegraphy from the roof of the 
Admiralty! Mr. Leecongratulates the nation on awakening from 
a fool’s paradise as regards the future of the British Navy. We 
can only regret that ex-Ministers should remain in a fool’s 
paradise as regards the present state of the Fleet, which has been 
starved and stinted in almost every essential, and is to a large 
extent demobilised and demoralised by the maladministration 
of the last five years. It is denied the necessary docks, and 
is unprovided with any rational plan of campaign, because 
there is no strategic department at the Admiralty. And yet we 
are told that no one “outside a lunatic asylum” need have any 


anxiety for another twenty months! God save England from 
the Mandarins. 


Wiru the rest of Mr. Lee’s speech we are in general agreement. 

There is profound and increasing anxiety concerning our position 

G in the year 1911 and onwards, owing to the refusal 
erman a a 

Method of Ministers to amplify their inadequate programme. 

The speaker pointed out that if they had adhered to 

the moderate policy of the Cawdor Memorandum we should have 
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built or should be now building four more improved “ Dread- 
noughts,” two being of the “Neptune” class, and yet Mr. 
McKenna had lately declared that he was positively glad that we 
had not got those additional ships. He must be the only man in 
the country of that opinion, which he attempted to justify on 
the ground that “ by waiting we should get ships which would 
be 30 per cent. better than the Dreadnought.” What we say is 
that we shall not get the ships at all by the time we are most 
likely to need them. After allit is better that we should have 
ships of 70 per cent. efficiency on the day of Armageddon than 
double the number of ships of 100 per cent. efficiency after the 
battle is over.” By prolonged premeditation, by forethought, by 
minute organisation, and immense financial sacrifices, the German 
Government had built up in an incredibly short space of time 
the greatest shipbuilding plant perhaps the world had ever seen. 
In this connection our readers will be interested in the remarkable 
article published elsewhere entitled ‘‘Sidelights on German Pre- 
parations for War,” containing first-hand information as to 
the means by which Germany is able to spring disagreeable 
surprises on her neighbours. Mr. Lee pointed out that this 
development had only been possible as the result of or- 
ganised efforts to realise far more closely than we did those 
vast national assets, private shipbuilding yards and arsenals. 
Very different was our policy. We encouraged manufacturers to 
increase their plant and resources, and glutted them with orders 
at one moment and starved them for longer periods, causing heavy 
losses and serious dislocation of trade, apart from the human 
suffering that resulted from this spasmodic, capricious policy. 
Two years ago the British Government urged British armour- 
producing industries to increase their plant in order to be in a 
position to satisfy naval requirements, and as a consequence the 
atmour-producing capacity of the country had been raised to 
about 45,000 tons per annum. But during the calendar year 
1907 the orders given by the Government were only 550 tons, 
while in 1908 the amount was 13,915 tons, or an average during 
these two years of less than one-sixth of the plant capacity which 
the Government wished to encourage. No business could pros- 
per under such treatment. Our resources were paralysed and 
crippled for want of a steady regular shipbuilding policy. We 
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could no longer shut our eyes to the productive power of 
Germany, nor imagine that it would be allowed to lie idle. We 
must act on the assumption that what Germany could do, and by 
her Navy Act was entitled todo, she would do. She would utilise 
her plant to the utmost extent. Any lesser assumption on our 
part might jeopardise the existence of the British Empire. The 
central dominating factor of the whole situation was the incon- 
testable fact that German capacity of output was equal to our 
own in volume and in speed. 


In discussing the controversy concerning the relative strength of 
the two Powers in 1911-12 Mr. Lee observed that we ought never 
; to have been reduced to a position in which our 
Comparison . dations 
ion ts Wein. naval supremacy hinged on small calculation of 
noughts”’ Germany would have thirteen . Dreadnoughts 
when we had ten on the admission of the Prime 
Minister (March 16): “Itis undoubtedly the case that during the 
autumn of last year there was anticipation with four ships which 
belonged to the German programme of 1909-10, in the sense that 
orders were given, materials collected, and it may be that in one 
or two cases—possibly in more—ships were actually laid down.” 
Nor could Ministers deny “that if the Germans lay down four 
more ships during the coming summer—and there is no reason 
why they should not—they will have seventeen to our sixteen 
at the end of 1911, and until March 1912”; and at the best, 
even if our contingent quartet of ‘‘Dreadnoughts” were laid 
down, we should only have twenty to the German seventeen 
in April 1912. These figures were incontestable, nor should 
they forget that behind this great German fleet lay the most 
efficient army in the world, and they had had ample demonstra- 
tion during the last twenty-four hours of the persuasiveness 
of such a land force.* It was clear on Ministerial figures that 
there would only be a margin of one battleship of the ‘‘ Dread- 
nought” class over one Power alone, Germany, from January to 
November 1911. 


Do the Government really claim that that will secure our complete supremacy 
of the seas? Apart from the risks of war, have the Government forgotten the 


* The Kaiser’s ultimatum to the Tsar. 
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perils of peace? What if our supremacy of one had rested three years ago 
upon the Montagu ? And what will be the prospects of British diplomacy during 
that period of the year 1911? It is the commonest truism that the influence 
of a European Power must rest ultimately upon the potential force that lies 
behind its recommendations—I am sure that proposition would be assented to 
by Russia at this moment. But when we realise that England, so far from 
having a two-Power standard in this latest type of ship, will have a margin of 
only one ship throughout the greater portion of the year 1911 over one Power, 
what hope is there of our being able to maintain our prestige in the councils of 


Europe? That is the question that I hope the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
will answer. 


Only last November Sir Edward Grey had warned the nation 
that “there is no half-way house in naval affairs between com- 
plete safety and absolute ruin.” The mover of the Vote of 
Censure did not confine himself to criticism. After emphasising 
the need of maintaining the two-Power standard, which the 
Government appeared to have totally forgotten during the last 
fortnight, Mr. Lee demonstrated the utter inadequacy of the 
published programme, which would only give us fourteen “ Dread- 
noughts”’ in July 1911, and sixteen in November of that year, 
at a period when Germany would admittedly have a minimum 
of thirteen ships, and a possible maximum of seventeen. 
This danger could be obviated without increasing the fore- 
shadowed programme by a single ship, merely by converting 
the contingent ‘‘Dreadnoughts” into certainties, and by com- 
pleting them at the earliest possible moment. As a result of 
careful and detailed investigations in the most qualified quarters, 
he could unhesitatingly assert that if tenders were invited now 
for these eight ships (or six if two were laid down in Government 
yards), which would be of the “Neptune” class—+z.e., the latest 
development of the “Dreadnought ” class, of which drawings 
existed atthe present moment—it would be possible to have the 
first four delivered in two years and four months, and the 
second four, or two, as the case may be, in two years and nine 
months from to-day, in which case we should have sixteen 
ships of the latest type in August 1911, and twenty in December 
1911, while Germany would only have thirteen and seventeen in 
the corresponding periods. That would necessarily involve the 
transfer of certain sums in next year’s Estimates to this year’s 
Estimates, thereby equalising the burden on the two years, and 
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ships constructed under such conditions would necessarily cost 
more than under ordinary conditions. That, however, was the 
price the country would have to pay for procrastination. 


Sm Epwarp Grey followed in a speech which caused unbounded 
enthusiasm in the Ministerial ranks, and excited the ecstatic 
admiration of the Prime Minister, whom he inter- 
vened to save. It was unquestionably a great 
Parliamentary performance, though it was not the 
utterance which the Foreign Minister’s extra-Parlia- 
mentary admirers would select as his finest effort. For the 
first time during his tenure of the Foreign Office he spoke more 
as a Party politician than asa British statesman, showing that 
even he is capable at a pinch of sacrificing the greater to the less. 
From the moment that he consented to stand up in the House of 
Commons in defence of an indefensible policy, which he had 
strenuously resisted in the Cabinet, his popularity with his Party 
might increase, but at the cost of his prestige in the country, 
and we should question whether even from the strictly Party point 
of view the sacrifice was good tactics. Sir Edward Grey is the 
solitary Liberal Minister who commands general confidence, 
which makes him an invaluable asset to his colleagues, who in 
their own interests should keep him out of controversies affording 
little scope for his most attractive gifts. He began by ad- 
monishing the Opposition for making a Party question of the 
Navy. The contingent ships might not be required—and this in 
the face of a threatened Austrian development of “‘ Dreadnoughts”’! 
Moreover, July would be the proper time for such a motion, which 
offered a disagreeable contrast to the restraint previously practised 
by Mr. Balfour and his colleagues on many questions of national 
policy. “With regard to Foreign Policy, I cordially and unre- 
servedly admit that that applies not only to the Leader of the 
Opposition, but to the whole Party. As regards National Defence, 
hitherto the right hon. gentleman, the Leader of the Opposition, 
has shown no tendency to take advantage of scares that may have 
been raised to make that a Party question. He has never lent him- 
self to the scare about invasion. He has not made my right hon. 
friend’s (Mr. Haldane) Army scheme a Party question. He has 
resisted any temptations there may have been on these points.” 


Sir Edward 
Grey’s 
Speech 
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Unionists may gather from this panegyric the extent to which 
our friends in Parliament have allowed the Party to be compro- 
mised by their inactivity and indifference upon military and 
naval questions during the last three years. It was high time 


they turned over a new leaf and ceased to sleep quietly in their 
beds. 


WE agree with Sir Edward Grey that “to turn the Navy into a 
Party question, if it be done unnecessarily, if it should be done 
prematurely, if it be done by an exaggerated 
anticipation of alarm, is the greatest political 
crime any Party can commit.” But almost in 
the next sentence he was constrained to make admissions justi- 
fying the gloomiest forebodings of the most dismal pessimist. 


Rebuilding 
our Fleet 


The House and the country are perfectly right to view the situation as 
grave. A new situation is created for this country by the German programme. 
Whether that programme is carried out quickly or slowly, the fact of its exist- 
ence makes a new situation. When that programme is completed, Germany, a 
great country close to our own shores, will have a fleet of thirty-three “ Dread- 
noughts.” That fleet will be the most powerful the world has ever yet seen. It 
is true there is not one of them in commission yet; but it is equally true that 
the whole programme comprises what I have stated, and that fleet will be the 
most powerful fleet the world has yet seen. That imposes upon us the necessity 
of which we are now at the beginning—except in so far as we happen to have 
“ Dreadnoughts” already—of rebuilding the whole of our Fleet. That is the 
situation. "What we do not know is the time within which we shall have to do 
it. That is the element of uncertainty. 


The speaker reiterated that “in order to meet the German fleet 
when it is complete we shall have to build a new fleet of our 
own, more powerful than any we have yet had. The element of 
doubt, the element of uncertainty, the element of difference of 
opinion, is as to the time at which we ought to do it.” Our 
first duty was to make sure of our capacity to build. The 
Admiralty had taken stock of our plant, and the House was 
entitled to know the results. In building hulls and propelling 
machinery we were ahead of Germany, as also in the output of the 
biggest guns, “ the weak and doubtful point” in the comparison 
being our power to provide gun mountings. ‘The Board of 
Admiralty have already made arrangements with our manufac- 
turers providing for such an increase in our plant as will in the 
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course of afew months from the present time give us an advantage 
in this branch of construction also.” Existing plant was fully equal 
to meet all the requirements of the present programme, but it was 
considered desirable ‘‘to have a wide margin of constructive 
power sufficient to enable us to accelerate our shipbuilding. We 
have no misgivings on the subject of armament.” This was 
altogether apart from the plant needed to execute foreign orders, 
as it would be unfortunate if it should be imagined abroad 
‘‘that we are making such demands upon our shipbuilding 
firms that they are not able to carry out foreign orders.” 
Any money required for the purpose of developing our con- 
structive capacity would be forthcoming. ‘‘ But to give orders 
for a large batch of ships, of which the later ones would not be 
completed any sooner by giving the orders now, simply in order 
to increase your plant, would be a most wasteful way of doing 
things.” This is more Parliamentary than convincing. ‘ What 
we want to make sure of is the capacity. That is the real 
point of urgency, and if hon. Members opposite had actually 
gauged and really grasped the situation there would have been 
no need for their motion. They could have got the information 
by question and answer across the floor of the House.”’ To this 
we must respectfully demur, as itis almost a physical impossibility 
to extract the truth or any particle of truth upon any question 
connected with the War Office or the Admiralty by questions in 
Parliament, to which straightforward answers are practically 
never given. It is a hopeless contest between the unaided 
private Member and the whole posse comitatus of the Bureaucracy, 
mobilised for the express purpose of “ pipping” the questioner 
by concealing or misrepresenting the facts. 


Sir Epwarp Grey diverged to review our diplomatic relations 
with Germany. The present Government had taken things up 
when they came into office as they found them. 


— The Algeciras Conference had already been decided, 
Relations 24 ran its course during his early days at the 


Foreign Office, and there was “a period of diplo- 
matic tension” between Germany and Great Britain owing to 
well-known diplomatic engagements. ‘But with the close of 
that Conference we had nothing to discuss except questions 
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relating directly to ourselves, and diplomatic relations proceeded 
perfectly smoothly,” and proceeding smoothly meant that as 
time passed. relations improved. Then came the visit of the 
German Emperor to London, which was entirely satisfactory, 
followed by the equally satisfactory visit of the King to Berlin, 
“ As far, therefore, as diplomatic relations have been concerned, 
since the present Government came into office there has been 
peaceful progression and improvement between us and Germany 
up to the King’s visit to Berlin.” So long as the Morocco 
barrier was liable to be re-erected “we had a certain feeling of 
discouragement that the improvement and the agreement might 
be set back by the Moroccan question appearing in an acute form.” 
But that possibility disappeared after the recent agreement between 
Germany and France. ‘‘Now, with regard to our future diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, I see a wide space in which we 
may both of us walk in peace and amity.” We wish we could 
see it. To describe the relations between Great Britain and 
Germany as having progressively improved during the last three 
years strikes us as one of the most optimistic assertions ever 
made in the House of Commons. Germany has been intriguing 
against us all over the world. Sir Edward Grey acknowledged 
that 


Two things—two extreme things—might produce a conflict. One is an attempt 
on our part to isolate Germany. No nation of her strength and in her position 
would stand a policy of isolation being pursued by neighbouring Powers; and I 
should like to observe that in recent events nothing has been more unfounded, 
nothing has been more malign in its influence, than the statement that any 
differences of opinion we have had with regard to the Near Eastern question 
with Austria have been dictated by the fact that Austria was Germany’s friend. 


On the contrary, we had carefully avoided “ in all our relations 
everything that was calculated to create difficulty or mischief, 
directly or indirectly, between those two Powers.” But “another 
thing which would certainly produce conflict would be the isola- 
tion of England—the isolation of England in an attempt by any 
great Continental Power to dominate and dictate the policy of 
the Continent. That always has been so in history, and the 
same reasons which have caused it in history would cause it 
again.” 
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But between those two extremes of isolation and domination 
there was a wide space in which the two nations could walk 
i eel together in ‘‘a perfectly friendly way”; and just 
Goodwill as there was no reason for Germany to apprehend 

a deliberate policy of isolation on our part towards 
her, “so I see no reason why it should be in German interests to 
pursue a deliberate policy of isolation towards this country.” 
Sir Edward Grey is so conscientious in choosing his words, and 
so scrupulous in shading his sentences, that we may not un- 
reasonably interpret this antithesis as conveying the idea that 
while it is not our policy to isolate Germany—the very suggestion 
is ludicrous, considering that Germany is the predominant partner 
of the militant Triple Alliance, controlling the most powerful armed 
forces in Kurope—it is the intention of Germany to isolate us, by 
smashing the ententes into which we have entered. So far she 
has failed to undermine Anglo-French relations, but she antici- 
pates great results from her audacious coup in St. Petersburg, 
which was indirectly aimed at England. It is not much help to 
be told that “if that [7.¢.,a mutual abstention from isolating one 
another] is clearly understood by the public opinion of both 
countries, surely each must recognise that the possibilities of peace 
and goodwill are enormous.”’ According to the German Emperor, 
the German people are hostile to this country, and the German 
Government is now acknowledged by our Government as engaged 
upon the construction of the most formidable and menacing fleet 
the world has ever seen. In the face of these facts it seems over- 
sanguine to describe the possibilities of peace and goodwill as 
being “‘ enormous.” It is distinctly misleading to speak of ‘the 
public opinion ”’ of the two countries in the same breath as though 
they were ona par with one another. Germany is governed by a 
military and naval autocracy, upon which the influence of public 
opinion is infinitesimal. There is no constitutional government 
in our sense of the term in Germany, where Ministers are respon- 
sible to their Sovereign, and to him alone. Not that there is any 
divergence between people and Government upon the Anglo- 
phobe policy upon which the latter have embarked, because, as 
we saw the other day, the Reichstag, which is elected on a much 
wider franchise than the British House of Commons, ungrudg- 
ingly and unanimously endorsed the Government’s acceleration 
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of the German shipbuilding programme, and will probably give it 
carte blanche by voting an increase of taxation amounting to 
£25,000,000 per annum for four years (total, £100,000,000), to be 
mainly spent upon armaments, which, indeed, may be regarded 
as a war loan. Moreover, since Sir Edward Grey spoke, fresh 
loans amounting to £40,000,000 have been floated by the German 
and Prussian Governments. If Sir Edward Grey read of such 
episodes in history, would he not regard them as tantamount 
to a declaration of war by one country against another, and yet 
our gullible House of Commons is encouraged to believe that 
Anglo-German relations are progressively improving? Is this 
fair to our people? Do such statements from such a quarter give 
us any chance of being ready for the war for which Germany 


began preparing ten years ago when she passed her great navy 
Bill ? 


Sir Epwarp Grey discussed at considerable length the relations 
between German and British naval expenditure, which, according 


to him, had been “frequently a subject of dis- 
cussion, always informally, but without reserve,” 
between the two Governments—a statement which 
contrasts strikingly with Prince Biilow’s audacious assertion last 
November that no proposal for a limitation of armaments had 
been submitted by the British to the German Government. The 
speaker declared that if there was one thing which would most 
reassure Kurope with regard to the prospects of peace, it would 
be a joint reduction of German and British naval expenditure, 
and various arrangements were conceivable, as, for instance, a 
general agreement to limit or reduce naval expenditure, an 
annual comparison of naval Estimates with a view to possible 
modifications on both sides, or “even, if those were impossible, 
the two Admiralties might exchange information as to the figures 
of their naval expenditure—the progress of their building.” 
Such proposals were no doubt unprecedented, but so was the 
expenditure. They could not hope to stop scares and suspicions 
“by the German Admiralty saying something to the German 
Foreign Office, which is repeated to the German Ambassador, 
and by him repeated to me, and by me to the Admiralty.” 
Doubts as to the actual speed could not be completely disposed 
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of “ unless the two Admiralties agreed to exchange information 
through naval attachés, or in whatever way might satisfy the two 
Admiralties.’’ We sincerely condole with anyluckless British naval 
attaché in the event of such an arrangement, for while everything 
on this side would be thrown open to his German colleague, every- 
thing Germany was doing would be concealed from him. Such a 
proposition shows how hopelessly unfit our innocents are to cope 
with the Germans. Sir Edward Grey added: ‘* Remember that in 
Germany there is apprehension with regard to our intentions. I 
am constantly told, not from official sources, but from people 
who have been in Germany, and who bring back news to me, that 
one of the reasons why German public opinion is apprehensive is 
that they fear we may be preparing for an attack upon them. 
That is a most wild and absurd apprehension,” &c. 


Tue difference between German apprehensions as regards Great 
Britain and our apprehensions concerning Germany is emphasised 
in a curious article, written from the German 
standpoint, in the April number of the Contem- 
porary Review on “The German Naval Case—An 
Open Letter from the German Michel to John Bull,” in which 
Michel declares: “‘To some of us your ability to resist the 
temptation to attack our nascent fleet is much more amazing 
than would be the bombardment of Kiel before breakfast. You 
may, and I hope devoutly that you will, continue to practise 
this self-denying virtue, to which I confess I doubt whether we 
should be equal were we in your place” (our italics). In other 
words, the Germans recognise that if the positions were reversed 
they would never tolerate the deliberate forging under their very 
eyes of a weapon obviously designed to destroy the German 
Empire, and they cannot understand our tolerance. That is 
the extent of the “ apprehensions” which British tourists report 
to the Foreign Office. Under the circumstances it is childish to 
talk of any arrangement. As Sir Edward Grey asked, 


‘¢ Assur- 
ances ’’ 


On what basis would any arrangement have to be proposed? Not the basis 
of equality. It must be the basis of a superior British Navy. No German, so far 
as I know, disputes.that that is a natural point of view for us, but it is another 
thing to ask the German Government to expose itself before its own public 
opinion to a charge of having co-operated to make the attainment of our views 
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easier. That is a difficulty which it is only fair to state. As against that there 
is no comparison between the importance of the German navy to Germany and 
the importance of our Navy to us. Our Navy is to us what their army is to 
them. To have a strong navy would increase their prestige, increase their 
diplomatic influence, increase their power of protecting their commerce, but it 
is not a matter of life and death to them, as our Navy is to us. No superiority 
of the British Navy over the German navy could ever put us in a position to 
affect the independence or integrity of Germany, because our Army is not 
maintained on a scale which unaided could do anything on German territory. 
But if the German navy were superior to ours, they maintaining the army they 
do, for us it would not be a question of defeat—our independence, our very 
existence, would be at stake. I think it is therefore fair to expect, when we 
discuss openly and fully as we do our naval questions in this House, dealing 
fully and frankly with the German position and the way we are affected by it, 
they should bear in mind that for us the Navy is what the army is to them, and 
that it is absolutely necessary that the facts of the case, the full bearings of 
them, the position in which we may be placed, should be put fully and frankly 
before our own countrymen. 


After disposing of the ludicrous legend that an arrangement to 
limit armaments might be promoted by our abandonment of our 
view as to the capture of an enemy’s private property at sea, 
of which there had never been a whisper or hint or indication 
of any kind from Germany, Sir Edward Grey proceeded to deal 
with the delicate problem of German “assurances”’ as regards her 
naval development, in a passage to which no epitome would do 
justice, and which we make no apology for reproducing in 
extenso. 


I accept them [#.e., the assurances] in all good faith. I will first of all give 
them to the House, and then I will tell the House how they eame to be given 
tome. The declaration of intention which we have from the German Govern- 
ment is this: we have been informed verbally, but quite definitely, that 
Germany will not accelerate her naval programme of construction, and will not 
have thirteen ships of the “ Dreadnought ” type, including cruisers, till the end 
of 1912. This has been told us, not in the form of an undertaking, but as a 
declaration of intention from the most authoritative source. I understand this 
to mean that thirteen ships will or may be ready for commission as distinct from 
trials by the end of 1912. We have also been told that contracts for two ships 
in the financial year 1909-10 were promised in advance to certain firms provided 
the money were granted by the Reichstag afterwards. In addition to that, we 
are informed that those two ships for which orders have been promised in 
advance will be ready for trial trips at the earliest in April 1912, and will not 
be ready for commission before October 1912. As regards the remaining two 
ships of the 1909-10 programme, we are informed that tenders will be called for 
only late in the summer, and the orders will be given two or three months later. 
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We have not asked the German Government for information, but: early in 
January, some time after we had news that the German programme was, accord- 
ing to our information, being accelerated, I did take an opportunity of making 
it known that though we had always been told by the Germans that they were 
not going to exceed their present naval programme, yet according to our infor- 
mation there had been acceleration, and they therefore must not be surprised 
if our Naval Estimates showed a considerable increase. The information which 
I am now giving to the House has been given to me at various times, some of 
it before the debates in this House began, some, and the most specific state- 
ments, after. That is the declaration of intention, and not an undertaking. Jt 
does not bind the German Government [our italics]. It leaves them free to change 
their intention. But it does dispose of the idea that they were preparing to 
have thirteen ships ready in 1910. No Government preparing to have thirteen 
ships in 1910 would have voluntarily made that declaration. I accept the 
German declarations of intention, They have been given to me in a form in 
which they can be used in Parliament. They were not intended in any way to 
be given as private information, and I give them to the House as they were 
given to me—as declarations of intention given in all good faith, and representing 
the present mind of the German Government. 


NEVER, we venture to say, throughout the history of Parliaments 
has a more ingenuous statement been made to a serious assembly 
by a responsible Minister. Itfills one with despair, 
because it means that the German Government 


O Sancta 
Simplicitas! . 
can count on fooling our Government to the end 


of the chapter. Our Mandarins are as unteachable as the 
Bourbons. It might have been hoped that after the painful 
deception of the Kaiser’s last visit to this country, under cover of 
which the German Government launched another huge naval 
programme, and the subsequent Tweedmouth correspondence, 
which coincided on the one hand with the reduction of the British 
shipbuilding programme, if it did not actually cause it, and on 
the other hand with the sudden acceleration of German ship- 
building, even British Ministers would have distrusted Wilhelm’s 
soothing syrup. The Prussian diplomat, from the Emperor 
downwards, regards ‘‘an assurance” as a lawful weapon to be em- 
ployed in German interests at the expense of any foolish foreign 
Power. While British Ministers reserve their ‘terminological 
inexactitudes ” for home consumption, in Germany they are 
primarily an article of export. We should have thought that this 
was too notorious to need repeating. And yet here we find our 
most respected, intelligent, and patriotic Ministers behaving as 
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though they were born yesterday and had never heard of Busch 
or Bismarck, or even of their own colleague Lord Fitzmaurice’s 
Life of Lord Granville. Every German assurance is to be 
received “in good faith”; itis bad form to question its veracity ; 
and the House of Commons is solemnly invited to believe that, 
having made stupendous efforts avowedly in order to challenge our 
naval supremacy, and being ‘apprehensive,’ as we are told, of a 
British attack, the German Government are now prepared to 
hold their hands and delay construction because, forsooth, it is 
inconvenient to us. O sancta simplicitas/ At the same time it 
will be ‘‘no breach of faith” on the part of Germany to ignore 
her assurances and surreptitiously to produce another batch of 
stealthily constructed ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” though it is a breach of 
manners in Englishmen to express scepticism! Her assurances 
do not bind her, but they hamper us. Our Parliamentary simple- 
tons sat open-mouthed and swallowed all this “tosh.” Can we 
wonder that the Germans despise us and believe that they are in 
for ‘‘a soft thing.” 


Sir EpwarD Grey complacently cited Admiral von Tirpitz’s 
statement in the Reichstag that although Germany can now 
build “ Dreadnoughts ” in two years, on the admis- 
sion of ourown Admiralty, she intends to waste at 
least three years over the four ships belonging to the financial 
year 1909-10, which ex hypothesi will not be ready until 1912. 
But even British Ministers might have had their suspicions 
aroused by the suggestive fact that ‘“‘the money provided,” to 
quote Sir Edward Grey, “by the German Naval Law allows for 
a very large amount to be spent upon the construction of these 
ships. If the rate of construction is to be three years, the 
amount of money is so large that it allows for a considerable 
superiority of type in those vessels over those already launched.” 
Or it may signify an immense acceleration of speed. Germany’s 
dispropoitionate expenditure was, however, actually put forward 
in Parliament, not as a reason for hastening our programme, but 
as a pretext for retarding it. 


Urgency 


Supposing, for instance, we had twenty “ Dreadnoughts” of the Neptune 
type, which the hon, member [Mr. Lee] wishes to order at once, to the German 
thirteen, and then we found that of these thirteen three or four were of an 
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entirely new type, possessing qualities which could not be counteracted simply 
by the superiority of numbers of the existing type of “ Dreadnoughts,” then, 
whatever our superiority of numbers in the existing type of “ Dreadnoughts” 
might be, we should still have to build some other ships with new qualities to 
counteract those particular qualities possessed by the ships of the new type. 
That is a reason for keeping an open mind in regard to the time of ordering the 
four hypothetical “ Dreadnoughts” in our programme. It is a reason against 
giving the orders at the present moment, and also a reason for keeping an open 
mind as to the need for more ships, whatever our given superiority may be at a 
particular moment with regard to ships of the ‘‘ Dreadnought” type. It cuts 
both ways. It is true there is danger in being too slow in giving orders, but 
there may also be great danger in being too quick ; and at the present moment 
the German declarations of intention are in themselves a reason why we should 
keep an open mind with regard to the future needs of the present year {our italics]. 


We interpret every single sentence in Sir Edward Grey’s four- 
column speech as an irresistible argument in favour of laying 
down the maximum number of the most powerful battleships at 
the earliest possible moment. Even he recognises that the 
German “ declaration ”—ifa statement can legitimately be termed 
a declaration which does not pledge its authors—does not cover 
acceleration apart from shipbuilding, as, for instance, the making 
of turrets, &c. &c. ‘The German intention not to accelerate 
their programme we perfectly accept, but in all good faith, with- 
out any breach of undertaking, even if it were an undertaking, 
they could accumulate the power of increasing gun mountings, of 
increasing plant necessary for ‘ Dreadnoughts’—they could 
accumulate the power to accelerate supposing the European 
situation changed, and, with it, their intention.” 


MorEovER, the German “ declaration” revealed nothing concerning 
the situation in 1913 and 1914. When these thirteen new German 
“‘Dreadnoughts,” which to oblige us are only to be 
completed and commissioned at the end of 1912— 
according to Sir Edward Grey—are ready, ten more 
will be under construction. ‘‘Now supposing the complexion of 
the political sky were to change a year or two hence,” and the 
Germans adore us less than they do now, “with it the German 
intention in regard to the acceleration of their programme would 
naturally change too, and though these thirteen ships might not 
appear until the end of 1912, yet the ten which will have come 
under construction in the interval might appear very rapidly in 


The Coming 
Catastrophe 
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1913and 1914, and that is the situation with regard to Germany. 
I maintain that the information which we have and the state- 
ments which I have given to the House dispose of the extreme 
apprehensions put forward with regard to the early years up to 
1910.” Considering that next year is 1910, we do not know to 
what period this refers. Nor did the following dialogue elucidate 
the mystery: 


Mr. Lee: And 1911? 

Sir E. Grey: I have taken December 1910. 

Mr. Batrour: Will the right hon. gentleman tell us about 1911 ? 

Sir E. Grey: I have told the House already the information I have with 
regard to German intentions. My right hon. friend says the Germans might 
have thirteen in August 1911. They have told us that they will not have 
thirteen ready for commission until the end of 1912. That is the situation. 


In other words, British shipbuilding depends upon German 
assurances. The remainder of the speech was a laboured 
defence of this year’s Estimates, and an abortive attempt 
to vindicate the Admiralty, which, however, suffered somewhat 
in the process, as it was now accused of having “ over- 
estimated” the naval progress of Germany. It is cold comfort 
to be told that in the event of future uncertainty concerning 
developments in Germany “ we shall give the benefit of the doubt 
on the side of national safety,” because all that the Germans 
have to do is to deny “in all good faith” that they are building 
“Dreadnoughts,” and we “‘in all good faith” shall be compelled 
to believe them. Ministers are palpably incapable of realising or 
coping with the peril confronting this country. In an apostrophe 
to the Radical rump, which contains a large infusion of aliens of 
the Brunner, Mond, type, on the melancholy need of expenditure 
on armaments, Sir Edward Grey pointed out that if we lose our 
naval supremacy “we should cease to count for anything 
amongst the nations of Europe, and we should be fortunate if 
our liberty were left and we did not become the conscript 
appendage of some stronger Power. That is a brutal way of 
stating the case, but it is the truth.” It is equally brutal, but 
equally true, to say that the Government, of which Sir Edward 
Grey is one of the most important members, has brought us 
within measurable distance of this catastrophe. In his own 
words, “It is disagreeable that it should be so, but in matters 
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like this I know of no other way except to look at what is dis- 


agreeable frankly in the face, and to state it if necessary in its 
crudest form.” 


WE must pass rapidly over the rest of an interesting debate. 
Lord Robert Cecil, who has never been accused of being an 
, alarmist or a jingo, and as a Unionist Free Trader 
Liberal 7 ; , os 
Seehente is a hero with the Liberal Party, made a spirited 
protest, tinged however in one passage with exces- 
sive optimism. ‘They all trusted the Government not to betray 
their country. The most bitter Tory that ever lived did not 


believe that any right honourable gentleman was a traitor. They | 


all thought that the Government believed they were doing right.” 
Does this observation apply to the President of the Board of 
Trade? Is he to be regarded as a patriot? Has he ever 
imagined that he was doing right? Has he ever thought of 
anything except his own personal advancement? At the same 
time Lord Robert Cecil emphatically condemned the Ministerial 
programme, and demanded a definite undertaking that the eight 
“‘Dreadnoughts” should be laid down. It beingrecognised that 
Germany could build as fast and as many ships as ourselves, 
why should we imagine that the Germans would not exercise 
that power? What was the foundation of German policy? 
What did they want their fleet for? Could any one suggest any 
possible reason for this gigantic fleet except that they should be 
put in a position to fight this country? Several Liberal Members 
gave vent to their anxiety. Mr. Villiers, ‘‘representing a con- 
stituency of over 20,000 electors” (Brighton), declared that “he 
would not be in that House if he had given cause for the faintest 
shadow of suspicion that he belonged to the Little Navy School. 
. . « It was better to be over-provided than under-prepared.” 
Mr. Belloc declared he should vote with the Government, “ because 
he could not but believe that in the present temper of Europe and 
of this country, and especially after the very grave news of the last 
few days [the Kaiser’s coup in St. Petersburg], the four extra ships 
would be laid down before the end of the year.” Even Mr. 
Chiozza Money, the Cobdenite statistician, reminded the Labour 
Party that although the Socialist Party in Germany was a 
numerous body, ‘“‘it was not in charge of the German Govern- 
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ment,” and had been powerless to prevent the development of 
German “ Dreadnoughts.” He invited his Labour friends to bend 
their energies not so much to reducing our naval armaments as to 
seeing that the right people paid for them. ‘If hon. members 
were anxious to find work for the unemployed by reclaiming the 
foreshores, how much more necessary it was that an attempt 
should be made on their part to defend the foreshores. The one 
was as much an economic process as the other.” Captain 
Kincaid Smith described the narrow margin of “ Dreadnoughts ” 
aimed at by the Government as ‘“‘a ridiculous standard,”’ all 
the more as we had to reckon now with the combined German 
and Austrian navies. Another Liberal, Mr. Hart Davies, sum- 
moned ministers toend a scare of their own creation by conceding 
the additional ‘Dreadnoughts.” Mr. Seddon the Socialist 
“‘whole-heartedly subscribed” to the doctrine “that as a naval 


Power we were not prepared to take second place to any Power 
in the world.” 


THE Prime Minister cowered behind Sir Edward Grey, and tried 
to whittle away his previous warning. He mystified his audience 
Mr. Bal four’s -Y a juggle as to the number of “* Dreadnoughts,” 
Attack and, like his colleague, took refuge in the state- 

ments of Admiral Tirpitz, who is apparently the 
arbiter of our naval programme. Indeed, the safety of Great 
Britain would appear to depend primarily upon his goodwill, and 
our suggestion last month that the German Minister of Marine 
should be presented with the Freedom of the City of London for 
his public services is more pertinent than ever. According to 
Mr. Asquith, we had everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
delay, while the Germans, on the other hand, feel that they have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by despatch. That 
crystallises the relative attitude of the two Governments—one 
being composed of wind-bags and week-enders, and the other of 
industrious and /patriotic statesmen—and yet we are told that 
Englishmen have no excuse for anxiety. Mr. Balfour, who 
wound up the debate, literally riddled the special pleading of the 
Liberal Imperialist section of the Cabinet, whose Liberalism 
has long been viewed with suspicion by most Liberals, while 
their Imperialism is distrusted by all Imperialists. Those who 
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witnessed the castigation describe the Treasury Bench as present- 
ing a positively pitiable spectacle as the Leader of the Opposition 
plied the lash. Mr. Balfour vigorously repudiated the accusation 
that he was seeking a Party score, pointing out that he had held 
his hand for three years, during which he had “ pleaded” with 
Ministers to maintain our lead in the newest type of battleships, 
and had warned them against the danger of abandoning the 
Cawdor Programme. He boiled down Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
into three words, “Trust the Admiralty,” and dwelt on the 
ominous omission of all reference to the critical year 1911, which 
compelled him to remind the House that, according to the 
Admiralty, “the superiority of the British Navy over the 
German navy—that is to say, over a single Power—in 1911 will 
be one ‘ Dreadnought,’ and one only. . . . They are the figures 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty,” who had said on March 18, 
“Germany will have thirteen ships in 1911; Germany will have 
eleven ships in April 1911, and we shall only have twelve.” To 
this Mr. McKenna could only reply that his friend Tirpitz had 
considerately promised to delay the German “ Dreadnoughts.” 
In his (Mr. McKenna’s) own incredible words, “ The German 
Government have since explained that they will not have thirteen 
ships commissioned until the end of 1912.” When the British 
Admiralty is reduced to relying on information supplied by the 
enemy, and brandishes such information in debate, it forfeits the 
last vestige of confidence. Mr. McKenna’s deplorable observation 
simply drove home Mr. Balfour’s attack. 


Mr. Batrour ended by pointing out that even taking every fact 
as the Government would have it, and treating all their varying 
information as absolutely accurate, and facing 
the future in the most sanguine spirit, still they 
were working on “too small a margin of naval 
strength.” It was a far smaller margin than we had been accus- 
tomed to in the past, “and it is a margin which we are trusting 
to at a time when a far greater strain may be put upon our 
whole naval and military resources than the history of the country 
for a hundred years shows. I have never been an undue alarmist 
about this question of invasion. But I do say that, whether 
your position is good or bad, it is now undoubtedly worse than 
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it has been for generations, and that because it is worse, for 
that very reason you require a larger margin of naval strength.” 


We have carried on our great industrial work with absolute certainty and 
security that the Fleet is going to guard our shores. Whether the Fleet will be 
sufficient in 1911, 1912, 1913, and so on, for the moment I put aside, because 
all must admit that if the Fleet be sufficient it is, at all events, far less sufficient 
than it has been in the past. The relative strength may be enough, but it is a 
diminishing strength, and I defy you to have that diminishing strength, with 
the country keenly alive to the dangers before it, without inflicting a great blow 
on that feeling of security which, after all, is the basis of all enterprise in this 
country. 


Much had been done of late years to develop a system of inter- 
national arbitration, whereby countries who did not mean to 
quarrel or wish to quarrel could amicably and honourably settle 
their differences without the amour propre of either side being 
affected. 


These are adequate for this purpose, but not adequate to keep the peace of 
the world if there is ambition on the part of any State whatever, not aroused 
by those small differences, but dominated by larger ambitions and more widely 
extended views. The only security in that case is the security of the law of 
Europe—the security of those treaties by which the less powerful States may 
feel that, though they be less powerful, they nevertheless are members of a 
civilised community of nations to whom they can appeal, and appeal with 
security, to the law of Europe which is above them all. Will any man say that 
that public law has been strengthened in the last few years, the last few months, 
or even the last few days? Sir, I grieve to say that, so far as I can observe the 
tendency of public affairs, that which is ultimately to be the great basis, though 
I am afraid I shall not live to see it, of peace and security among civilised 
society, the great organisation of the public law of Europe, shows signs, not of 
strengthening and growing, but of weakening and falling away. In these 
circumstances more than any others it behoves the country, which has at all 
times been desirous of peace, whose first interests are peace, whose great desire 
is to see some peaceful equality among the great nations of Europe—it behoves 
it at this time, above all other times, to see that its Navy, which is an organ of 
peace, shall be, beyond all precedent and beyond all doubt, the greatest in the 
world. 


THE division ended in the usual manner, the Vote of Censure 
being rejected by a majority of 218 (353 to 135). But the edge 
was taken off the Cadmeian victory of the Govern- 
ment by the simultaneous announcement of the 
figures of the Croydon by-election, which we place 
side by side with the figures at the General Election. They speak 
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for themselves, and conclusively demonstrate the ever-growing 
discord between the House of Commons and the country which it 
is supposed to reflect. 


Sir R. Hermon-Hodge (C.) . 11,989 GENERAL ELECTION, 1906. 


Mr. J, E. Raphael (L.) . . 8,041 | Mr.H.O.Arnold-Forster(L.U.) 8,211 

Mr. F. Smith (Labour) . ‘ 886 | Mr. Somers Somerset (L.)  . 7,573 

—— | Mr. S. Stranks (Labour) . 4,007 

Unionist majority over entiens 

Liberal ° ° . 8,948 Unionist majority over 

Unionist majority over Liberal ‘ ‘ - 688 
Liberal and Labour . 3,062 Liberal and Labour majority 

over Unionist . . . 38,369 


There has since been an equally significant by-election in East 
Edinburgh, where a Liberal majority of 4174 at the General 
Election collapsed to 458. Only ‘gallant little Wales”’ approves 
the Cabinet of Wreckers. At the time of going to press an 
unusually interesting by-election is pending in Warwickshire, 
where the Liberal Member (Captain Kincaid-Smith) suddenly 
resigned his seat to test the opinion of his constituents upon 
National Service. We cannot help feeling that if the retiring 
Member had sounded the Unionist Party beforehand he might 
have been adopted, as he certainly should have been adopted, as 
the Unionist candidate, but owing to an unfortunate muddle he 
is opposed by a Unionist as well as by the ordinary Radical. 
There will be a division of the patriotic vote, and National 
Service will consequently poll nothing like what it should. 


As his Majesty’s Ministers evidently intend to exploit German 
assurances in order to mystify and mislead the House of Com- 
The Diplo- mons, and to conceal their own neglect and betrayal 
mat’s Duty of national interests, 1t 1s necessary once more to 

speak plainly and bluntly on this matter and to 
call a spade a spade. We trust that the Press will do its duty in 
preventing the public from being duped, though as over a hundred 
of our newspapers, Metropolitan and provincial, are alleged to be 
on the German “ Press List,” and to receive direct or indirect in- 
spiration from the Press Bureau of the Wilhelmstrasse or the 
Press Bureau of the German Embassy in London, and as certain 
journalists, from vanity or self-interest, have constituted them- 
selves into a sort of Potsdam Press and bodyguard of German 
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policy in this country, and write in different organs under various 
high-sounding aliases, it is scarcely surprising that hitherto this 
topic has been somewhat tenderly dealt with. Any assurance 
made by a German official for political purposes, whether it be 
made publicly or officially, or in private and unofficially, is simply 
a statement of what its author wishes his hearer or hearers to 
believe and repeat. If the German Minister of Marine, for in- 
stance, can persuade the British Admiralty to hold its hand and 
postpone building ‘‘Dreadnoughts” by affirming that Germany 
intends to take three or four years in producing ships which she 
can admittedly produce in two years, so much the better for 
Germany and so much the worse for England. The Minister would 
be warmly applauded in his own country for beguiling the British, 
because it is deemed the primary duty of every German official 
to mislead foreign Governments, and at need to tell a patriotic 
lie. Anglo-Saxon politicians and journalists are the only persons 
in the universe who still affect to accept German “ assurances,” 
and other foreigners, including many Germans, regard us as 
hypocrites for pretending to believe them. It is thoroughly 
understood abroad that every German diplomat is prepared to 
lie for his country, just as every German soldier is prepared to 
die for his country. 


865 


As we have frequently observed in discussing this subject, we are 
not sitting in judgment on the Germans. In their private lives 
they may be a nation of George Washingtons for 
aught we know to the contrary, but .Prussian 
diplomacy from the days of Frederick the Great, 
who is one of Wilhelm II.’s favourite heroes, has been noto- 
riously tricky, treacherous, and mendacious. It is a point of 
honour to bamboozle the foreigner, and all methods are lawful if 
the results redound to the advantage or glory of Germany. The 
main object of the Emperor and his Ministers to-day, as his Majesty 
has been obliging enough to inform the world, is to seize Neptune’s 
Trident from our unworthy hands, and in their eyes this great 
end justifies every means, All the weapons employed with such 
deadly effect by Bismarck to achieve his purposes are being em- 
ployed by his successors to-day, and though the genius of the 
Iron Chancellor may be lacking, his disciples are sufficiently 
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clever to hoodwink his Majesty’s Mandarins. ‘‘A Student of 
History” has recently recalled (see Times, April 3) one of Bismarck’s 
most successful deceptions. Russia denounced the Black Sea 
clauses of the Treaty of Paris in the autumn of 1870, during the 
Franco-German War. Mr. (afterwards Lord) Odo Russell was sent 
on a special mission by the Gladstone Government to confer with 
Bismarck on this gross violation of the public law of Europe at 
the German headquarters at Versailles. In the Parliamentary 
paper (Cd. 245), published early in 1871, Mr. Russell reported to 
Lord Granville (Foreign Minister), on November 22, 1870, his 
first conversation with Bismarck in the following terms: 

The result of a three hours’ conversation was that his Excellency [Count 
Bismarck] authorised me to assure your lordship : 

1, That the Russian Circular of October 19 [denouncing the above-mentioned 
clauses of the Treaty of Paris] had taken him by surprise [our italics). 

2. That while he had always held that the Treaty of 1856 pressed with undue 
severity upon Russia, he entirely disapproved the manner adopted and the time 
selected by the Russian Government to force a revision of that Treaty [our italics]. 


3. That he regretted that he could neither interfere nor even answer the 
Russian Circular officially at present, in consequence of the war. 


WE can imagine the language that would have been used by the 
Potsdam Press in this country if there had been a National Review 
,. in those days to cast doubts on the good faith of 
Bismarck’s . . . we 
Saadiawere Bismarck’s assurances, still more if it had been 
suggested that Bismarck was in all probability the 
instigator of Prince Gortchakoff’s action. We should have been 
called ‘ jjngoes,” “ Teutophobes,” “maniacs,” and other equally 
familiar epithets. But nearly thirty years afterwards the world 
learnt, on the unimpeachable authority of Bismarck himself, that 
his assurances to Lord Odo Russell were a tissue of falsehoods. It 
was he who had advised Russia to tear up the treaty, in order to 
embroil her with England and to prevent those two Powers from 
co-operating on behalf of France, then in the grip of Germany, 
and asa matter of fact Anglo-Russian relations were successfully 
poisoned for many years, thanks to Bismarck’s suggestion. 
The second volume of his Reflections and Reminiscences con- 
tains his account of that incident, in which he states that 
the “initiative” with regard to the repudiation of the 
Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris was only taken 
“reluctantly”” by Prince Gortchakoff after he (Bismarck) had 
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“sounded him in this direction”; and Bismarck adds that “‘in 
order to make our offer effectual in St. Petersburg I needed the 
thoroughly honourable and always friendly co-operation of the 
then Russian Military Plenipotentiary, Count Kutusoff.” Bismarck 
thus explains his action: ‘ We had in this an opportunity of 
improving our relations with Russia.’’ So far as we have observed, 
not one of our Potsdam papers has reproduced this pertinent and 
instructive instance of the value of German “assurances.” 
Equally well-known and authentic instances of similar duplicity 
could be adduced. They are all unknown to British Ministers, 
who as a general rule are ignorant of almost everything they ought 
to know, and mistake speaking forstatesmanship. They perorate 
on the blessings of peace when they should be preparing for 
war. 


Since the fruitless debate on the Vote of Censure, the House of 
Commons has taken practically no further interest in the repul- 
sive problem of National Defence, save for a few 
Wanted— : ‘ : 
niin spasmodic questions by private members, met from 
the Treasury Bench in the approved fashion. Since 
reassembling after the Easter Recess on April 19 our legislators 
have devoted themselves to more congenial themes, such as 
gerrymandering the London constituencies with a view to 
eliminating Unionist members (the London Elections Bill, suit- 
ably sponsored by Mr. L. V. Harcourt, whose only idea of politics 
is back-stairs intrigue), brawling in Parliament (the Houses 
of Parliament Bill, introduced by the Attorney-General, and 
talked to death by almost everybody else), the spoliation of the 
Established Church in Wales (the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
solemnly fathered by the Prime Minister, who, one might have 
hoped, in these critical days would have more important busi- 
ness to attend to than the promotion of a sorry farce which 
imposes on no one, not even Mr. Lloyd George), Arterial Drainage 
in Ireland, Continuation Schools, the pauperising of the people 
by the feeding of school children, and a Bill to increase the 
salary of the President of the Board of Trade by £3000 a year— 
a preposterous extravagance against which we should always 
protest and peculiarly objectionable in these bad times. It is 
the general opinion in view of the services rendered that British 
Cabinet Ministers are grossly overpaid as it is, and the attempt 
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to raise the £2000 salaries to the £5000 basis is an impudent 
attempt to plunder the public. Nothing has been done to 
allay the general apprehension as to our future naval supremacy, 
though the addition of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson, 
who enjoys the unbounded confidence of the Navy, of which 
he is reputed to be the ablest strategist, to the so-called Defence 
Committee, whose disastrous existence has coincided with the rela- 
tive decline of British Sea-power vis-d-vis Germany, is doubtless 
intended as a sop. Unfortunately the nation has no guarantee that 
this eminent sailor, a typical and worthy representative of the 
Great Silent Navy, will get a hearing among the talkers of the 
Defence Committee. Talking has never been his trade; Sir Arthur 
Wilson has not Sir John Fisher’s brilliant gift for epigram which 
amuses and bemuses our politicians, and largely explains his 
rise and the fall of the British Navy. The First Sea Lord has 


“gassed” and swaggered while the German Admiralty has worked 
and built. 


THERE is, however, one small sign of grace. After declaring ad 
nauseam that all was for the best under the best of all possible 
AS Admiralties, and curtly refusing every demand for 
ub- plan , . 

Committee 2quiry as reflecting on Pooh-bah, who would resign 

sooner than have his dubious handiwork investi- 
gated by an impartial tribunal, Ministers have at last had the 
sense to realise that ‘Trust the Admiralty” is not a working 
formula. Some weeks ago Lord Charles Beresford, who has just 
been pitched out of the Channel command for refusing to remain 
a party to the demobilisation of the fleet, stated in a private 
letter to a friend (which we commend to the attention of 
optimists who aver that no sane person need be apprehensive for 
another twenty months), not intended for publication, and there- 
fore all the more valuable now that through an indiscretion it 
has been given to the world, that it was time to arouse the 
people “to the grave danger arising from our unprepared- 
ness for war. If the country knew the real truth there 
would be a panic.”* Lord Charles Beresford, to whom more 
than to any single individual we owe our modern Navy, the 


* Letter read by the Rev, E. J. Kennedy (Vicar of St. John’s, Boscombe) 
at a Navy meeting at Bournemouth on April 19. 
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development of which dates from his resignation as Junior Sea 
Lord twenty years ago, rather than sanction shamefully inade- 
quate Estimates, has wisely abstained from all agitation. He has 
patriotically preferred to lay his views before the Prime Minister, 
and as a consequence Mr. Asquith informed the House of 
Commons on April 22 that, owing to “a statement in regard to 
the readiness for war of the fleets in home waters during the 
last two years... recently submitted to me by Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford,” there would be an inquiry by “a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, over which I 
shall preside.” Mr. Asquith added: “I may add that the Board 
of Admiralty concur in desiring such an inquiry.” Thus, as is 
pointed out by the Times, which has happily emancipated itself 
from Admiralty influence to resume its former honourable réle 
of independence on questions of National Defence, “a cloud of 
doubt and anxiety” should be dispersed, though as the Sub-Com- 
mittee consists of four distinguished politicians blissfully ignorant 
of war, their finding will be awaited without excitement. What, 
e.g., is the value of Lord Crewe’s or Lord Morley’s views upon 
the proper equipment of a war fleet? | However, any hole 
and corner inquiry is better than nothing. It may, we hope, 
be followed by the wider inquiry into the organisation of the 
Admiralty, and into the methods by which the present régime 
has been established and maintained—methods, as Sir George 
Armstrong demonstrated in a striking address at the Consti- 
tutional Club (April 2), and in subsequent letters to the Press, 
which would not be unworthy of Abdul Hamid. 


Tue old band-of-brothers feeling, which was Nelson’s principal 
legacy to the British Navy, is being replaced by a system of 
A Public espionage which would disgrace a French lycée. 
Danger If the Sub-Committee is honest, and deals fairly 

by the Navy and the nation, the manifest unreadi- 
ness of the Home fleets will be followed by that reform of the 
Admiralty which is a condition of national security. As regards 
the contingent ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” it is rumoured that Ministers 
intend to yield to public opinion, but there is no evidence to 
confirm the rumour, and their public utterances remain evasive 
and unsatisfactory. During the Recess Mr. Churchill, who has 
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ceased to be a public nuisance in order to become a public danger, 
addressed an impudent letter to his constituents at Dundee (a city 
occupying a peculiarly exposed position on the North Sea, which 
should render it proportionately sensitive on naval matters) 
categorically repudiating the two-Power standard, and ridiculing 
almost everything said in the House of Commons by the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Minister, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. We can imagine how a Pitt, a Palmerston, or a 
Gladstone would have dealt with such disloyalty. But Mr. 
Asquith is always prepared to turn the other cheek to the smiter 
when the smiter happens to be the President of the Board of 
Trade, and in a lamentable oration at Glasgow (April 17) he 
played into the hands of his Little Navy colleagues by rejoicing 
over the abandonment of the Cawdor Programme, which he dared 
to describe as “an electioneering pamphlet. . . . I am heartily 
glad that we had the good sense not to proceed with that pro- 
gramme.’ In one breath the Premier informed his audience that 
our safety was assured by our pre-‘‘ Dreadnought ” Fleet, which 
will be automatically scrapped with the lapse of years, while in 
the next breath he declared that it would be folly to lay down 
further “ Dreadnoughts ” to-day, because more powerful types 
might be evolved to-morrow. Only a sophistical lawyer could 
reconcile such arguments. Mr. Asquith resembles the hatless 
lady awaiting the perfect bonnet, or the rustic who refuses to 
cross by the ferry in the hope that the river will pass and enable 
him to walk over. 


WE would not have our readers suppose for a single second that 
because we devote our pages to the naval crisis and emphasise 
the need of additional ‘‘Dreadnoughts ’’ we have 
relapsed among the Blue Water maniacs, who 
fondly and foolishly imagine that the whole duty 
of man consists in building ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” and that the 
moment Ministers concede the contingent quartet the nation 
may resume its broken slumbers. As Mr. H. W. Wilson, whose 
countless warnings have been only too painfully justified by 
everything that has happened, points out in an admirable article, 
we require a comprehensive constructive policy, military as well 
as naval. We must prepare without losing another hour for the 
struggle for which Germany has been preparing for ten years to 
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force upon us at the first favourable opportunity. It may come 
in a few years, it might come in a few days. In either case we 
are totally unprepared both on land and sea, and by our un- 
preparedness we tempt Providence, we make war an absolute 
certainty, and we court catastrophe. Englishmen are said 
to be only able to think of one subject at a time, and to-day 
they are thinking of battleships. But national security is 
all one, and comprises land-power as well as sea-power. 
Lord Roberts, whose wisdom shines by contrast with the 
purblind Parliamentarians who have mocked at him, does well 
to remind us for the hundredth time of the necessity of 
having “ an efficient and sufficient Army” as well as a powerful 
Navy, and in a speech beyond praise at Nottingham (March 19) 
Lord Milner placed the whole question in proper perspective. 
He was “ totally devoid of any sense of panic.” He had not 
been kept awake by An Englishman’s Home, much as he agreed 
with what appeared to be the opinions of its author. ‘“ My flesh 
does not creep at the sight of a German waiter... . But thenI 
don’t need any definite shock to make me uneasy. My feeling is 
not one of habitual security varied by occasional frights; it is 
one of chronic, but as I think reasonable, anxiety.”” He could 
not tell in what quarter of the Empire the danger might arise, 
and he doubted whether any one else could. But he knew that 
if we continued year after year and decade after decade “to run 
such tremendous risks, to undertake such heavy obligations, 
express or moral, without knowing how we shall discharge them, 
to conduct so vast a business with such an inadequate insurance, 
we are bound sooner or later to come to grief.”’ 


TE Boer War might have taught us that, but the Boer War was 
apparently forgotten, and though there had doubtless been some 
improvements in the training of the Regular Army, 
the numbers of that Army had been materially 
reduced, and in the main ‘‘ we are going on on the 
old lines, as if we had had no warning that we were living on the 
edge of a precipice.” What made this state of things more bitter 
was the conviction that it was totally unnecessary. Humanly 
speaking, we could enjoy complete security, in which all scares 
would be wholly unreasonable. The potential strength of the 
British Empire was immense, but so also were its unreadiness 
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and lack of organisation, and money alone would not put things 
right, though money was necessary. ‘Nothing can be done ina 
hurry. What we need is carefully to think out our requirements 
as a whole, and then to set about year after year working 
up to the accepted standard.” So far there were few signs 
of any comprehensive grasp of the situation on the part of 
Ministers, who found themselves constrained to apologise to their 
supporters for having any armaments at all, though undoubtedly 
the prospects of keeping up an adequate Navy were brighter after 
recent events, which was so much to the good “ provided that we 
do not concentrate our attention upon one particular item, because 
it happens to be fashionable, to have caught on, to the neglect of 
other considerations. We want our Fleet as a whole to be the 
best in the world, not only in material and men, but in respect of 
the strategy and forethought applied to the disposition and the 
use of it.’? But there was something else. ‘‘ You must not only 
look at the Navy as a whole, but at National Defence as a whole,” 
which was not only a question of sea-power. It might to some 
extent be a question of air-power. “It always must be toa 
great extent a question of land-power. All these things have to 
be considered together. You may build battleship after battle- 
ship, you may go piling Pelion upon Ossa in the way of naval 
expenditure, but you will never have a satisfactory or a well- 
balanced system of defence until behind your small professional 
army, the whole of which may be wanted thousands of miles 
away, and need to be reinforced when there, as was the casein the 
South African War, you have a force capable of taking complete 
charge of these islands and of sending help, if necessary, to 
the men at the front.” In other words, the Territorial Army 
must be made a reality, equal in numbers and training to the 
work it might be called upon to perform. Lord Milner had 
never concealed his conviction that the desired results could not 
be achieved by the voluntary system. “If it really is the duty 
of every able-bodied man of military age to take his share in the 
defence of his country, as we keep on asseverating, why should 
he not be called upon to discharge it like any other recognised 
civic duty? Those who are prepared to leave the constitution 
of an adequate second line army to chance cannot really believe 
in its necessity.” A powerful Navy would always be our greatest 
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safeguard against invasion, but invasion ought in any case to 
be an unprofitable business. And there were some things which 
the Navy could not do. “It is on land that the fate of empires 
is in the last resort decided, and we cannot overlook the possi- 
bility of being called upon to make efforts on land which would 


require larger numbers than anything short of National Service 


can give us.” 


Tue Spectator has utilised the crisis to publish a series of 
stirring sermons with the object of rousing a self-complacent, 
AM frivolous community to some sense of its peril and 
oral , 

Awakening of its duty. Our contemporary calls upon the 

nation to adopt as its motto, ‘‘ Prepare, prepare, 
and again prepare,” pointing out that the emergency requires 
not only military and naval preparation, but also a great 
moral regeneration among all classes of the nation, who are 
largely given up to the worship of false gods. We shall have 
little chance of holding our own against such a formidable 
foe as the Germans have always shown themselves to be unless 
we turn over a new leaf and become a more strenuous and a 
more serious people with a true perspective of what is and 
what is not worth doing. We heartily agree with our con- 
temporary, and wish it all success in its mission, but we hope 
that the Spectator will not diminish the force of its preaching by 
suggesting, as it does, from time to time, that in the hour of need 
the United States would throw in her lot with the British Empire. 
This suggestion is utterly unfounded and most mischievous. The 
American Government has necessarily considered its attitude in 
the event of an Anglo-German War, and there is reason to 
believe that the Washington Post (see Morning Post American 
correspondence, April 24) is accurate in declaring that it would 
be one of “punctilious neutrality.” We should be fortunate 
if it were no worse, as Wilhelm II. has been extraordinarily 
assiduous in courting the Great Republic with the object of 
attracting it into the German orbit, and he has been brilliantly 
seconded by astute ambassadors in Washington, who have suc- 
cessfully exploited American ignorance of European affairs and 
German aims and methods. The Washington Post adds that 
the sympathies of the American people would be governed 
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by their gains, commercial and political, from such a. struggle. 
Fortunately we stand in no need of American assistance. The 
British Empire—the Dominions have been splendid throughout 
the crisis—is fully equal to coping with the German Empire, 
always provided that the Government and people of the Mother 
Country rouse themselves and prepare betimes. 


TuE following letters have been exchanged: 


INSURANCE OR INDEMNITY ? 


To the Right Hon. Davin Luoyp Grorez, M.P. 


Srr,—-It is evident from the utterances of several of your 
colleagues in Parliament and on the platform that his 
Majesty’s Ministers grievously misappreciate the grave and 
general apprehensions caused by their refusal to provide national security so far 
as it can be provided by an adequate shipbuilding programme. 

The palm for ineptitude must be awarded to that Minister (Mr. Runciman) 
who had hitherto passed for a man of intelligence, but who has now followed 
up his suggestion that the “agitators” are “scoundrels” by insinuating that 
the “ patriots” who are “ yelling” most loudly for “ Dreadnoughts ” are unwilling 
to contribute their fair share of the cost. 

May I be permitted to disprove this allegation? I am “ yelling” for an 
efficient and sufficient fleet as loudly as I know how, but I am more than 
anxious to bear my share of its burden, and as an earnest of good faith, 
although only a man of moderate means, I forward you a substantial portion of 
my income to be devoted to the construction of the second quartet of “ Dread- 
noughts” now trembling in the balance. 

The Government can get all the money they want by a frank appeal to the 
patriotism of the nation, founded on a full disclosure of the facts, which are in- 
finitely worse than has been allowed to transpire. Every Englishman, Scots- 
man, or Irishman outside a lunatic asylum would rather hamper himself by 
paying a substantial insurance to-day than be ruined to-morrow by the huge 
war indemnity which the German victor imposes on his victims. 

Should you and your colleagues decide against laying down the further 
“ Dreadnoughts” so urgently needed if Great Britain is to keep abreast of her 
challenger, I will ask for the return of my cheque, which will be devoted to 
some other patriotic purpose 


Insurance or 
Indemnity P 


I have the honour to remain, 
Yours obediently, 
L. J. Maxse. 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, WHITEHALL, 8.W., April 5, 1909. 

Sir,—I have received your letter of the 2nd instant, enclosing a cheque for 
£200, which you have sent to me as an earnest of your good faith and of your 
willingness to bear your share of the burden, should the Government decide to 
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proceed at once with the construction of the second quartet of ‘ Dreadnoughts, 
referred to by the First Lord of the Admiralty in his statement respecting the 
Naval Estimates. 

May I say at once that I have never for a moment doubted your persona 
good faith in the attitude which you have taken up on this matter, nor have I 
ever questioned that—to use your own words—“ the Government can get all the 
money they want by a frank appeal to the patriotism of the nation” should they 
think it necessary in the interests of national security ? On these points I need 
no convincing, and should not feel justified in retaining your cheque, though I 
appreciate your generosity and patriotic spirit in sending it to me. I return it 
herewith. 

May I, however, direct your attention to a consideration which you appear 
to have overlooked? ‘The willingness of the taxpayer to contribute is not, as 
you appear to think, the proper measure of the burdens to be imposed upon him 
by the Government of the day. While it is an obligation on every Government 
to provide for national security, it is no less an obligation to prevent unnecessary 
expenditure, and, in my view, a Government would be equally culpable which in 
either respect failed in its duty or allowed itself to be influenced by popular or 
journalistic clamour. I should be the last man to impute unworthy motives to 
those who have attacked us, but I cannot view without regret and misgivings 
the “jumpy” patriotism which is now so much in fashion, and which, however 
excellent the intentions of its exponents, cannot fail, in my opinion, to detract 
from our national dignity and prestige... ..... 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
L. J. Maxsg, Esq. D, Lioyp Grorce. 


After many delays, caused by the prevailing chaos in the 
Cabinet, the Budget is booked for April 29. We venture to 
hope, in view of the critical state of our National Defences, that 
the new taxation may be cheerfully submitted to, provided the 
Government does its duty by the Navy. Otherwise the Budget 
should be unhesitatingly rejected by one House or the other. 


Asput Hamip has provided almost as great a sensation 
as his friend and protector—the German Emperor. In the 
T middle of April he made a dramatic and momen- 
urkish . 

Kaleidoscope tarily successful attempt to destroy the new 

régime installed by the Young Turks last July 
and to restore the old régime. How far Germany co-operated 
remains a mystery, but it is somewhat significant that in the 
brief interregnum of his recovered authority the Sultan should 
have installed a Germanophile Ministry. The agents of the 
counter-revolution were mutinous privates of the First Army 
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Army Corps in Constantinople, led by non-commissioned officers, 
reinforced by all the malcontents who have suffered from 
the reforming zeal of the new régime, inflamed by religious 
fanatics, the whole movement being skilfully directed by the 
master mind of Abdul Hamid, who greeted the mutineers 
after they had murdered many of their officers as ‘‘ my 
children.” Many Young Turks were slaughtered, and the 
rest fled. The gravity of the crisis may be gathered from 
the laconic announcement of the Times Constantinople 
correspondent (April 14), ‘‘a catastrophe has overwhelmed the 
new régime.” The triumph of the Sultan seemed complete. 
Germany was jubilant, as were also certain Embassies in 
Constantinople which ought to know better. The Young Turks, 
who being mortals have made mistakes, though they have never 
done anything to merit the portentous lectures they have latterly 
received from superior persons in Western Europe, rose to the 
occasion magnificently. Within a week the Salonika army, 
reinforced by the Adrianople army, numbering probably some 
40,000 men, was outside Constantinople, under Shevket Pasha, 
ready to occupy the capital, restore the new régime, and deal 
swift vengeance to the mutineers. Parliament had taken refuge 
with the army. It was hoped that the shedding of Moslem blood 


by Moslems might be avoided, and that the Counter-Revolution 
would capitulate to force majeur, but the mutineers, knowing 
that death in one form or another was their certain fate, 
decided to resist, thus affording Shevket Pasha an oppor- 
tunity of reminding the world of the quality of the Turk as 
a fighting man. Constantinople was recaptured in the most 
workmanlike manner on April 24. General von der Goltz has 
every reason to be proud of his pupils, whose prowess and extra- 
ordinary efficiency make for the peace of Europe. The Germans 
are now prostrating themselves before the Reformers. It is 
dangerous to discuss a kaleidoscope, but the Young Turks cer- 
tainly appear to have established their power in European Turkey, 
though the terrible massacres which have taken place in Asiatic 
Turkey demonstrate the power of reaction in the outer Empire, 
Their immediate problem is what to do with the Sultan, whom 
they can never trust, and hesitate to depose. 


AFTER THE STORM 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DOWNFALL OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


This article is a textual reproduction of a popular 
German pamphlet (“ Nach dem Sturm’’)—one of 
innumerable efforts to inflame the German people 
against Great Britain—which helps to explain the 
practical unanimity of the German Reiehstag in 
endorsing the Imperial Naval Programme as well 
as the extraordinary popular enthusiasm in 
Germany for airships. In form it purports to be 
a lecture delivered at the International University 
of Alexandria in 1911, by Arabi Pasha 


GENTLEMEN,— With a slight touch of irony the historian has 
been described as a prophet in the past. To the great mass 
of people it will seem idle to begin by an investigation of events 
which lie behind us, and which no power on earth can now alter, 
and doubly superfluous when, as in the case of the subject of 
my lecture, we are dealing with things we have all witnessed, 
and on which each of us considers himself to have formed a just 
and well-founded opinion. On what slight foundations a judg- 
ment based on a superficial contemplation of events generally 
rests is readily shown when we question a number of persons as 
to the reason, in their opinion, of the downfall of the British 
Empire. Some secondary cause is always cited, such as the 
invention of dirigible airships, deficient military preparation, an 
accidental combination of unfortunate events, the breach of 
treaties, treachery, &c. &c. A lost battle can certainly un- 
favourably influence the course of a war; an unsuccessful cam- 
paign may force a country into concluding a temporary and humi- 


liating peace, but when a world-wide empire collapses like a house 
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of cards on the announcement of the destruction of its fleet, the 
true grounds for this catastrophe must lie far deeper and must find 
their explanation in the psychology of the time. Let us then to- 
day, now that the waves of excitement have become calmed, here 
in this academic atmosphere, into which the noisy agitation of 
Party strife can find no entry, approach that task, so absorbing 
to the students of the psychology of nations, of establishing 
those flaws in the foundations of the British Empire which were 
bound of absolute necessity to bring about its downfall. 

Involuntarily our thoughts travel back to the past, to antiquity, 
which witnessed the rise and fall of powerful empires. Butitis in 
vain that we search for a parallel. All the great nations who had 
previously ruled the world and subsequently disappeared from 
the scene, betrayed during many years of decay the sinking of 
their powers. Before Alexander overthrew the Persian Empire, 
ten thousand Greeks under Xenophon had already shown how 
rotten this once warlike empire had become. The Hellenic 
world succumbed to the Roman legions after many years of 
pleasure-seeking had emasculated the descendants of the victors 
of Marathon. The decaying Roman Empire, whose weakness 
was obvious, nevertheless was able to withstand for generations 
the pressure of nomadic hordes. The single instance which 
would seem to serve as a parallel, viz., the sudden breaking up 
of the Napoleonic régime, is not pertinent, for the France of the 
great Corsican stood and fell with the genius of one man. 

Proud Albion, however, exhibited to the world no trace of 
weakness or even of deterioration, and any one who two years 
ago had foretold the approaching dissolution of the British 
Empire, would have been generally pronounced a lunatic: At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, Great Britain was a free, a 
rich, and a happy country, in which every citizen, from the 
Prime Minister to the dock labourer, was proud to be a member 
of a world-ruling nation. At the head of the State were men 
possessing a general mandate to carry out their programme of 
government, whose actions were subject to the criticism of 
public opinion, represented by an independent Press. Educated 
for centuries in self-government, a race had grown up which 
seemed born to rule. The highest triumphs attended England’s 
skillin the art of government, in her handling of subject peoples; 
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a small number of officials sufficed to uphold law and order in 
countries far larger than the Mother Country. In the British 
world-citizenship—now a thing of the past—the imperious pride 
of the civis romanus who ruled the earth, was combined with the 
bold enterprise of the Phoenician merchant. 

The enormous inflow of capital yielded by the profits from 
conquered territories, fertilised British trade. England’s spirit 
of enterprise left in all the countries of the world its beneficent 
traces. In spite of the perpetual outflow to the Colonies an 
extraordinary surplus of the birth-rate caused a steady increase 
of the population, at the head of which stood the proudest and 
richest aristocracy inthe world: That deterioration which usually 
accompanies prosperity, was to be found neither in the upper nor 
the lower classes, thanks to that general interest in sport, which 
was the national delight of Old England, and kept the nation 
fit in body and mind. The security of the State was guaranteed 
by a fleet rightly held to be invincible on account of its strength 
and maritime efficiency, having at its disposal coaling-stations at 
all points of the globe. With the help of this navy England 
commanded the highways of commerce; her warships cruised in 
all waters, and gave the necessary emphasis to the spoken word in 
Parliament. So great was the political power of the Island 
Empire that she dared to humiliate every great empire in turn. 
Victorious Russia was forced at the command of England to 
turn back before the doors of Constantinople ; France met the 
same fate at Fashoda, where she was compelled to strike her 
colours; and Germany was obliged during the Boer War to 
submit to the holding up and searching of her proud merchant- 
men by British cruisers like the ships of any little piratical 
State. 

But England not only knew how to conquer, she also had the 
higher gift of retaining what she had conquered. With her keen 
commercial instinct she recognised that the best means of lastingly 
holding together her immense dominions was in the consciousness 
of every section that its connection with the Empire was to its 
own advantage. In the introduction of complete self-government 
into the great Colonies, even in those African Republics annexed 
after so fierce a struggle, a statesmanlike spirit was truly shown, 
as also in the efforts of the Imperialists who worked for an all- 
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embracing Customs union. The realisation of the Chamberlain 
ideal would have locked out all other nations from Imperial trade. 

And this immense Empire, which stretched from the Cape to 
Cairo, over the southern half of Asia, over half North America 
and the fifth continent, could be wiped from the map of the world 
in less than twenty-four hours! This apparently inexplicable 
fact will be intelligible if we keep in sight the circumstances 
which rendered possible the building up of England’s colonial 
power. The true basis of her world-supremacy was not her own 
strength, but the maritime weakness of all the other European 
nations. Their meagre or complete lack of naval preparations 
had given the English a position of monopoly which was used by 
the latter for the annexation of all those dominions which seemed 
of value. Had it been in England’s power to keep the rest of the 
world as it was in the nineteenth century, the British Empire 
might have continued for an unlimited time. The awakening of 
the Continental States to their national possibilities and to 
political independence introduced quite new factors into Welt- 
politik, and it was only a question of time as to how long 
England could maintain her position in the face of the changed 
circumstances. 

The dangers which threatened the Empire were in part of a 
military and in part of an economic nature. In Asia the Russian 
storm-clouds shifted slowly but steadily southwards, and were 
bound one day to reachthe Indian border. The population of this 
peculiar country was divided by religious differences into parties 
between which there was no hope of reconciliation, but they were 
as one man in their blind hatred of foreign rule. In vain had 
been the efforts of the English, by the excellence of their rule, by 
the introduction of improvements and reforms of every kind, to 
win the hearts of the natives. They had remained strangers in 
this country in which they could not rear children, and only held 
their position by the respect commanded by English arms. 
Another danger threatened in Hast Asia through the awakening 
of Japan. It was feared that this commercial rival would, through 
the cheapness of her products and her favourable situation, con- 
quer the Asiatic market, and might perhaps also become incon- 
venient on account of her rapidly developing navy. In Egypt 
the magnificent civilising work which England had accomplished 
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could not prevent the development of a national movement, 
which made no secret of its distaste for the foreigner, and only 
awaited an opportunity to hunt him out of theland. In South 
Africa the annexation of the Boer States had had the undesired 
result of furthering the Dutch element, and ever louder rang the 
cry, “‘ Africa for the Africans.” Canada was certainly in her own 
interests inclined towards the Mother Country, but it was no 
secret that the greedy Trust magnates of North America dreamt 
of the incorporation of that rich country in the Union. 

Serious commercial-political troubles added to England’s 
anxieties astothefuture. The position of monopoly which she had 
held so long in the commercial world had become illusory through 
the immense industrial development of the Continent, especially 
of Germany. In all the British Colonies German merchantmen 
showed their flag, and first-class German wares successfully com- 
peted with expensive British goods. 

But Great Britain still enjoyed undisputed pre-eminence in 
the markets of the world. Her Navy was still many times supe- 
rior to all others, and the expansive power of the Empire seemed 
not yet exhausted, as she proceeded to unite India and Egypt by 
occupying Arabia and the territories encircling the Persian 
Gulf. 

What was now the situation in those States with which 
England had to reckon? France, once the dreaded rival, 
had lost her leading position. In the lust for military laurels, 
however, with which her people were imbued, the idea of a re- 
venge for Sedan had remained alive, and they shrank from no 
pains and no cost to maintain the army at its full strength. This 
problem certainly grew ever more difficnlt, for the passion for 
pleasure and luxury which had taken hold of the whole nation, 
resulted in a rapid decline of the birth-rate. As there were no 
laurels to be earned in Europe for the time being, their longing 
for fame and gain found expression in Africa and Asia, and with 
Germany’s consent France had there won rich compensation for 
the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. But instead of being grateful for 
this concession, and accepting the hand of reconciliation openly 
outstretched by Germany, France maintained her sulky attitude, 
and merely announced from time to time that she had not for- 
gotten the humiliation inflicted on her. 
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So it came about that Germany, though she had fought out 
her union in two glorious struggles, found herself in a by no 
means comfortable position, which could only have been dealt 
with by the statesmanlike genius of a Bismarck. Situated in 
the centre of Europe, surrounded by ill-disposed and jealous 
neighbours, who would not bring themselves to recognise the 
parvenu among the Powers as possessing equal rights with their 
own, this nation had only one ambition, viz., to be as strong as 
possible in order to oppose any coalition. The wise policy of 
alliances which the first Chancellor had instituted, was continued 
after his fall, but in the place of a calm pursuance of the goal in 
view, there followed an amateur conduct of affairs which mani- 
fested itself sometimes in bombastic speeches, sometimes in 
exaggerated displays of friendship towards other Powers. The 
result was a universal mistrust of Germany, although, in the 
partition of the world she had contented herself with the modest 
role of onlooker. The few territories which England had not 
yet thought worth occupying in Africa and had left over to 
Germany, could only be held after costly colonial wars, in which 
England supplied the enemy with arms. Nevertheless, these 
newly acquired over-sea possessions had served to draw the 
attention of the German people from the all too narrow confines 
of the homeland. A mighty movement set in for the building of 
a strong navy. Energetic merchants carried on their ships 
proofs of herrapidly developing industry to all parts of the world; 
great markets, such as the South American Republics, were 
stolen from the English, and monopolised by German trade. The 
Near East, whose ruler, Abdul Hamid, felt flattered by the proof 
of friendship of the mighty German Empire, opened its bazaars 
to German industry, 

The internal situation of the Empire was influenced by an 
extraordinary increase in the birth-rate, especially among the 
lower classes, which brought hundreds of thousands of recruits to 
the Social Democratic Party. But the Prussian Junker was still 
at the helm; the rural population and the army were governed 
by an aristocracy fully conscious of their privileges ; the frugal 
population allowed themselves to be governed, paid their taxes, 
went through their soldiering, grumbled and hoped for better 
times. 


While the Western Powers regarded one another with 
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suspicion, Russia, who had only gained her victory over the 
Turks with the help of Roumania, rose to a commanding political 
position. Alexander III., having suppressed the revolutionary 
movement in his country, could boast of a fulness of power which 
made him the arbiter of Europe. In Asia, the Russian “apostle 
of Kultur” pressed forward unopposed, for no Power had the 
courage to seriously withstand the Colossus. 

As a counterpart to the power of anti-Kultur despotism, the 
example of Austria-Hungary shows what a crippling influence 
want of union can exercise on the foreign policy of a nation. 
Austrian statesmen contented themselves with the modest advan- 
tage of obtaining from Russia the assurance that the status quo in 
the Balkans should be preserved. They shut their eyes to the 
obvious fact that Russia only desired to gain time in order to 
devour the tempting Chinese morsel, after which she would be 
able to turn with renewed strength to the Balkan problem. 

Meanwhile the friction continued between the Balkan States, 
secretly inflamed by Russia and England. The Turks, although 
they possessed a strong army, reorganised by German officers, 
had not the courage to reinstate order by means of energetic 
action and opportune reforms. 

Italy, after Tunis had been snatched away from her by France, 
had sulkily joined the German camp. Her colonial enterprises 
in Africa had come to nought through unfavourable local condi- 
tions, and through the secret opposition of England. 

In the Far East Japan had shown in her war with China that 
her European education had not been in vain, but she was deprived 
of the fruits of her victory by the threats of Russia, to whom 
Germany was foolish enough to offer diplomatic support. 

All these countries, with the exception of France, were forced 
for want of colonies of their own, to send their surplus population 
to America. 

The manifold dangers which threatened the world position of 
Great Britain on every side did not escape the watchful eyes of 
the British people. But England had no intention of voluntarily 
renouncing her historic position of Mistress of the Seas, and the 
efforts of other nations to obtain similar industrial and political 
freedom appeared to the British national spirit unheard-of 
arrogance. 

An open war with inconvenient Powers would, in spite of the 
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immense superiority of her Fleet, have been a dangerous venture 
for England. The Empire was vulnerable at too many points, 
and had too many enemies. England could, moreover, only hope 
to be victorious on the water, while the two Powers whom she 
considered to be her principal foes, Russia and Germany, would 
only be half defeated by the destruction of their navies. There- 
fore the leaders of the British nation decided to give up that 
policy of splendid isolation which they had so long adopted, and 
to gain their great end by a skilful policy of alliances. This bold 
scheme was in keeping with the great diplomatic genius of 
England, and had it been successful, it would have made the con- 
tinuance of the Empire possible for some time to-come. The 
stupefied world only gradually realised the aims'of England’s 
policy, viz., to play off all the Great Powers against one another, 
and after their isolation to drop them one by one. 

In order that she might be free to deal with any war develop- 
ments which might arise in Europe, without jeopardising her 
position in Asia, it was of primary importance that her rival in that 
continent should be weakened. With this end in view Japan was 
hounded into a war with Russia, which, through England’s keep- 
ing the French fleet from the scene of action, ended in the victory 
of the Japanese. Russian sea-power was destroyed, her offensive 
power as against India was crippled by internal revolution—a 
result of her defeat. Japan, by the refusal of English capital at 
the critical moment, was forced into a peace which while bring- 
ing her honour, did not bring her the gold she so urgently needed. 
Moreover the weakening of the Japanese navy by the war, 
which England had desired, had not been accomplished. During 
the months which followed, British diplomacy succeeded, by 
protecting Japanese trade, and by welcoming in Canada those 
Japanese emigrants which the United States refused to harbour, 
in inflaming the opposition between the two Powers fighting for 
the supremacy of the Pacific Ocean. While America and Japan 
were regarding each other with suspicion, England was able to 
turn her whole attention to Germany, whose humiliation was to 
be followed by the destruction of the Japanese fleet. 

Again England set out on her diplomatic side-paths. This 
time the victim selected to fight her battles was France. Blinded 
by territorial greed the latter country allowed herself to be 
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cunningly enticed by English statesmen into their net, and to be 
bribed into the recognition of British supremacy in Egypt by the 
gift of Morocco, as though every one had not known that 
England’s position in Egypt was secured so long as she could 
keep off all rivals by means of her navy. The German Empire 
could not calmly accept such a challenge as lay in the ignoring of 
Germany in such an important question as the partition of 
Morocco, and in the Treaty of Algeciras France, greatly to 
England’s annoyance, drew back. The war cloud, however, 
hung threateningly over the European horizon, and England 
obstinately pursued her scheme. 

In the next place Russia, England’s ancient enemy, was won 
over by an understanding in Central Asia, England renouncing all 
claims to Persia. As compensation for her lost position in East 
Asia, she was encouraged to advance in the Balkans, where 
Austria, Germany’s ally, was to be made a counterpoise. 

This was the position in 1908. England, secure of the mili- 
tary aid of France and Russia in the event of a war, still hesitated 
in the hope that an anti-German revulsion of feeling in Austria 
and Turkey might strengthen the coalition. 

Germany followed England’s intrigues with watchful eyes, and, 
ever ready for war, fearlessly awaited the development of events. 
Year by year she substantially enlarged her navy, while England 
was bound sooner or later to give up increasing her fleet through 
want of personnel. 

In these times of the greatest political tension, a technical 
problem which had been exercising the human mind in vain for 
centuries, was solved, 2.e., the navigation of the air by means of 
dirigible airships. A new factor, with which far-seeing English 
diplomacy had not reckoned, was thus brought into play. It was 
the electric spark which ignited the long-threatening war storm. 
The powerful English war party, who had been impatiently await- 
ing a war with Germany, now gained the upper hand. They 
forced the conviction on the English people that prolonged hesi- 
tation would render the superiority of the English Navy illusory ; 
and so war was decided upon. The plan of campaign was as 
follows: to fall on the German fleet unexpectedly at a favourable 
opportunity with an enormously superior force, after previously 
completely destroying the German flotilla of airships, 
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When we look back and remember the breathless excitement 
in which the world had been kept for many years by the machina- 
tions of England in her nervous apprehension as to her supremacy 
of the seas, we can well understand that when war at last broke 
out it came to many almost as a relief. We can all remember 
with what rapidity events followed one another. 

On June 12 English spies announced that the German 
navy was manceuvring in the North Sea. Immediately ten 
engineering officers set out for Kiel and Berlin under orders to 
destroy the German airships with dynamite. In the night of 
June 12-13, two hundred English warships sailed to the North 
Sea. It will ever remain a mystery how it was possible that the 
plan to take Germany unawares missed fire. The hypothesis of 
treachery is supported by the fact that the engineering officers, 
although they wore German airship uniforms, and were masters 
of the German language, were seized before they could carry out 
their enterprise, and rendered harmless. It is further borne out 
by the action of the German fleet, which retired to the coast. 
With feverish excitement the English War Office awaited the 
message agreed upon announcing the successful destruction of 
the German airships; but hour after hour passed, and it was 
finally decided to communicate with the Admiral in command by 
wireless telegraphy, and order him to postpone the attack. 
Whether this message reached the English fleet too late, or 
circumstances rendered it impossible to carry out the order, has 
never been established with certainty, as not a single being who 
could have given information on the subject ever saw home again. 
One thing, however, is certain—the German naval stations were 
informed as to the movements of the English fleet. On the 
morning of June 14 it met its fate. The fleet was at this time 
thirty miles west of Heligoland, when its outpost ship sighted 
great German armoured cruisers on the horizon. A thick fog 
enveloped the sky in dense grey, obscuring the view. ‘The fleet 
was just about to carry out a change of front, when suddenly one 
after the other fearful explosions occurred on three ships. Before 
it had been grasped what had occurred, fresh detonations followed, 
and now began an unbroken, murderous bombardment by an 
unseen foe. The brave sailors were panic-stricken. It was obvious 
that they found themselves immediately beneath the German air- 
fleet, which, favoured by the weather, had escaped the notice of 
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the English balloon scouts. Now followed a scene of which the 
few survivors cannot speak without shuddering. A grey mass 
plunged with furious rapidity through the air, and amidst an 
uproar as if the end of the world were at hand, the Admiral’s ship 
was blown into atoms. Twenty or so ships in proximity were 
likewise blown up and sunk. What had happened? English 
balloon scouts had so damaged the gas-chamber of a German 
airship with their fire, that the Commander, to prevent his ship 
capsizing, had no choice but to unchain the ammunition-car. 
Thus many hundredweights of explosives had been hurled froma 
height ofone thousand yards, and had struck the unhappy Admiral’s 
ship. There was now no holding back, and in wild flight such of 
the English fleet as were in action scattered in every direction. 
The German squadron, which had slowly approached in full 
strength, had been awaiting this moment. The retreating foe 
was pursued, and in the cross-fire from the Heligoland fortresses, 
from the guns on German battleships, and from the bombardment 
of the airships, the pride of England sank in the flood of the 
North Sea. On the morning of June 15 a German army corps 
brought the news to England of the destruction of the British 
Fleet. 

Of small avail to France and England were now their mutual 
assurances of help. The German army poured like a flood over 
France. Russia’s promised support was not forthcoming after 
the catastrophe in the North Sea. Japan showed herself an apt 
pupil of England. She had promised to put 100,000 men at 
England’s disposal in the hour of need. On the evening of 
June 15 the extent of the British defeat was made known in Tokyo, 
and ten days later Hongkong was in the possession of Japan, 
the English garrisons being unable to offer any serious resistance 
to such superior forces. In India there broke out a fearful insur- 
rection which cost thousands of Englishmen their lives, order being 
only restored after the entry of the Cossacks, who, as once before 
in the Balkans, were welcomed as deliverers. In Egypt a massacre 
was only prevented by the landing of Italian troops, ostensibly 
to assist “the legitimate owner.” On June 21 the United Free 
States of South Africa were constituted. On the same day the 
Congress of Washington passed a resolution that American troops 
should march into Canada “for the preservation of law and order.” 
For Ireland, moreover, the hour of liberation had at last arrived. 
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The English functionaries were hounded out of the country, and 
a republic proclaimed. 

This war, which was decided by a naval battle lasting a 
single hour, was of only three weeks’ duration—hunger forced 
England into peace. In her conditions Germany showed a wise 
moderation. In addition to a war indemnity in accordance with 
the wealth of the two conquered States, she contented herself 
with the acquisition of the African colonies, with the exception 
of the southern States which had proclaimed their independence, 
and these possessions were divided with the two Powers of the 
Triple Alliance. Nevertheless this war was the end of England. 
A lost battle had sufficed to manifest to the world at large the 
feet of clay on which the dreaded Colossus had stood. In a 
night the British Empire had crumbled altugether; the pillars 
which English diplomacy had erected after years of labour, had 
failed at the first test. 

But would the course of history have been different had 
British arms emerged victorious? Let us imagine that the 
British plan to destroy the fleets and the oversea trade of the 
great Powers in succession had been successfully accomplished. 
What would have followed? With its surplus population and 
the over-production of its industries, Central Europe would have 
been forced, after the outlet of the seas had been barred by | 
England, to seek new paths and fresh markets. The locus minoris 
resistentia through which the foiled nations would have found 
an outlet would have been South-East Europe—the path to Asia. 
We should then have witnessed the interesting spectacle of the 
human deluge, which in former days had streamed from the high 
plateaux of Asia over Europe, pouring back with irresistible 
force into its ancient home. Through Asia Minor the stream 
would have taken its course to Syria and Persia, and England’s 
naval supremacy being powerless to interfere, would have reached 
India and Egypt by land and taken possession of them. 

England’s East Asian Colonies were bound also to be lost as 
soon as the Mongolian peoples had awakened to their national 
self-consciousness. The projected destruction of the Japanese 
navy could only have postponed this process for one or two 
generations. The establishment of the independence of South 
Africa was a natural product of historical evolution, as was 
formerly the severance of North America, and as to Canada, it 
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was only a question of time as to when she would fall a victim to 
the Imperialistic movement in the Union. 

From these reflections we see that England’s loss of the 
supremacy of the world was an inexorable necessity of historic 
evolution. The British Empire was bound to be broken up 
when the hypotheses of its existence were no longer tenable, 2.e., 
the impossibility of attacking the British Colonies by land or 
sea, and the national inferiority of the subjected nations. Thus 
the British Empire, which did not constitute one organic whole, 
but had been collected together by force in the course of time, 
had become a psychological impossibility. It was unthinkable 
that the exuberant nations of Europe should for all time submit 
to little England’s requisitioning the globe, or that the fanatical 
nations of the East should not seize the first opportunity to 
shake off the British rule, which, in spite of marvellous skill in 
the art of government, was felt to be a foreign yoke. 

But that the overthrow of England should have taken place 
so rapidly finds its explanation in the psychology of this proud 
people. Had this nation of conquerors accommodated itself to 
the inevitable course of events, and had it been able to witness 
without envy the rise of new Empires, Great Britain must have 
indeed sunk from her peculiar height, but the process might 
have stretched over centuries, and thanks to her wealth she 
might have remained primus inter pares. But the arrogance 
of British Imperialism admitted of no such peaceful development. 
Accustomed to look down on the other nations of the earth, 
Great Britain would acquiesce in no partition of the sovereignty 
of the world. And so it was eventually those same psycho- 
logical motives which had raised England to such unheard-of 
power, which now hurled her to the deepest depths of national 
humiliation. 

But the Kultur work of this great nation has not been in 
vain for humanity. The memory of it will live on in history as 
a lesson for the nations. While France has sunk to the position 
of a rendezvous for the pleasure-seekers of all countries, London 
will for ever remain the honoured centre where, as at the Forum 
Romanum, devotees assemble to worship the shades of a decayed 
world-power. 

* * * 


A PLEA FOR A COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 
OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Without the expenditure of milliards of money or a 
great war, British naval supremacy will have vanished 
in ten years.—L’ Opinion (Paris). 


THE naval controversy which has now raged for two months has 
so far centred exclusively upon the question of building four 
“‘Dreadnoughts” or eight this year. It is, I need scarcely say, 
absolutely vital that no fewer than eight “‘ Dreadnoughts” should 
be laid down with the minimum of delay, and so long as the 
Government willnot give a definite undertaking on this head and 


vote an adequate sum of money for rapidly advancing the ships, 
or so long as Ministers with Mr. Winston Churchill’s opinions are 
powerful for evil in the Cabinet, the Opposition have no choice but 
to concentrate upon this issue. Yet it is not the only issue; 
indeed, it is a mere detail, if a detail of great importance, in the 
larger question of the comprehensive organisation of national 
defence. 

Every one who is not blind to current events must see that 
Germany intends at the first favourable opportunity to force a 
great conflict upon us. The speeches of Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Asquith, and Mr. McKenna in the naval debates, when allowance 
is made for the caution habitually displayed by Ministers, show 
that they at least are under no illusions. ‘‘ When the German pro- 
gramme is completed,” Sir Edward Grey has said, ‘Germany, a 
great country close to our own shores, will have a fleet of thirty- 
three ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ and that fleet will be the most powerful 
which the world has ever seen.”’ The German Press has been 
gradually abandoning the old pretence that this gigantic fleet is 
not intended to be used against England. The Kreuz Zeitung oi 
April 15 published an article in which it stated: 
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Not to admit and declare openly that we are constructing our fleet against 
England alone is to adopt the policy of the ostrich, It is England alone 
that is compelling us, by constant increases in her maritime strength and by 
augmenting the displacement of her ships, to further efforts. 


Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George may deny for Party 
purposes what every one else can see, but if they persist in living 
in a land of dreams and illusions they must either bring about 
the fall of their Government or the ruin of their country. 

If the situation is such, and if Englandis menaced with attack 
by a Power which possesses the strongest army in Europe, and 
which has an offensive and defensive alliance with Austria, if not 
with Italy, the British people must prepare to make every sacrifice 
for their existence and independence, and not rest satisfied with 
“living on the edge of the precipice.” Talk will avail nothing, and 
so far in England we have had only words, and not deeds. We 
must look to all the weak places in our armour, and put our 
armaments into thorough repair. So doing, we may avert war, and 
we shall certainly prevent defeat. The certain road to disaster 
is to follow the example of France on the eve of 1870, when her 
factions, in the words of an able French historian, ‘‘to avoid the 
necessity of any exertion, denied the existence of the danger.” 
The nation which in 1864 attacked and despoiled Denmark ; which 
in 1866 attacked and defeated Austria; which in 1870-71 picked 
a quarrel with France, levied an indemnity of £200,000,000 upon 
her, and annexed two French provinces; which in 1905 suddenly 
threatened France with war unless she dismissed her Foreign 
Minister; and which in 1909 menaced Russia with invasion 
unless Russia surrendered to Austria, is not likely to spare 
England if given a chance of effecting that ‘‘settlement’”’ 
which Treitschke a generation ago foretold would be the “ last 
and the most difficult”’ for the German people. An indemnity 
of a thousand millions, an expenditure of five hundred millions 
on our own Army and Navy too late to secure success, and the 
destruction of British credit, trade, and industry, will be the 
penalties of any weakness on our part. There is only one way 
in which such a calamity can be averted—by developing our 
armed strength to the utmost without delay, and by concentrat- 
ing our whole attention upon survival in the struggle for existence 
which has been forced upon us; in a word, as the Spectator has 
said, by adopting a new and more strenuous rule of life. 
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Immense efforts are demanded. The measures required for 
a sound organisation of our national defences fall into two 
divisions, naval and military. Taking the naval measures first, 
as the strength of the Navy is to us a matter of overwhelming 
importance, the first necessity is to see that ships of all classes 
are built in adequate numbers. The day of spasmodic programmes 
is past. An organic law is required to prescribing that two British 
keels shall be laid down to each one begun by the next strongest 
naval Power. It should be a law as binding and permanent as 
the German Navy Acts of 1900 and 1908, and it should be 
modelled upon these measures. Financial provision should be 
made in advance for the vessels to be constructed, and a building 
plan should be fixed upon the German lines. Sir Edward Grey has 
admitted that the entire British Navy must be reconstructed. If 
so, the reconstruction must be begun at once, and it can only be 
carried through in this way. Imay be told that sucha naval law 
in England would be “unconstitutional ” and impossible because 
of our Party and Parliamentary system. If this is true, then 
Renan was right in declaring thirty-eight years ago that democracy 
was doomed to go down before the might of Germany, because in 
preparation for war nothing “‘can be accomplished by fits and 
starts,” and “fits and starts” perfectly describe, as he said, the 
policy of democracy. I refuse to admit that such a generalisation 
is true of England, or that a virile nation will sacrifice its inde- 
pendence to Parliamentary pedantry. 

To determine the number of ships required we have only 
to look at the German building plan since the “ Dreadnought” 
type was introduced (I omit one ship in that plan which was 
not of the “ Dreadnought” type, laid down in 1906). 


Dreadnoughts. Cruisers. Destroyers. 
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It is morally certain that the German programme for 1912 and 
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1913 will be raised to four “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ in each of those two 
years; indeed, Colonel Gaedke has hinted that it will be raised 
in 1912 tofiveships perannum. Butin any case, provision must be 
made for meeting at least twenty-five German ‘“ Dreadnoughts,” 
sixteen small cruisers, and ninety-six destroyers. On the two-keels- 
to-one basis this involves the construction of fifty British “‘ Dread- 
noughts,” thirty-two small cruisers, and 192 large sea-going 
destroyers. Our programmes of recent years, including that for 
1909, provide sixteen “ Dreadnoughts,” thirteen small cruisers, and 
forty-three large destroyers. We have, then, to lay down an addi- 
ticnal thirty-four ‘ Dreadnoughts,” nineteen small cruisers, and 
149 large destroyers in the five years 1909-13, and that number of 
vessels should figure in the organic Navy Act, and should be voted 
in its naval programme. 

The cost of such a programme would be additional to the 
expenditure already incurred on new construction under the 
programmes of 1907-9 on ships still incomplete, and would 
reach not less than £90,000,000 for shipbuilding alone. If the 
German programme were not expanded, or were reduced, the 
British programme would automatically and correspondingly be 
lowered, but true wisdom will lie in making adequate financial 
provision at the outset. Ninety millions is a mere drop in the 
ocean compared with the fifteen hundred millions which an 
unsuccessful naval war would certainly cost us. Moreover, of 
the ninety millions, four-fifths would be merely transferred from 
one of John Bull’s pockets to the other, and would go in wages 
to our artisans. It would stimulate trade, and it would be in 
the truest sense productive expenditure, as security is an asset 
of overwhelming commercial importance. 

The laying down of the ships must be determined by two 
considerations, the capacity of our gun, gun-mounting and 
armour plants. At the present moment the limit is fixed by 
the gun-mounting plants, which can only turn out mountings 
rapidly for six or seven “ Dreadnoughts” per annum, as against 
the eight or ten which Germany can arm. But if the great 
British firms are assured of work by a large, comprehensive, and 
continuous programme, they may be trusted very rapidly to 
expand their productive power. Unless they have definite 
assurances they will find it difficult to obtain cheaply the 
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enormous sums of capital needed for such an expansion. In 
view of our weakness in ‘ Dreadnoughis,” small eruisers, and 
destroyers at the present time, the following should be roughly 
the distribution of the ships, in addition to the pre~z~mme of 
1909 ; 


Dreadnoughts, Cruisers. Destroyers. 


1909 , , : ; . 0 21 
1910 , ‘ ; ° . 8 6 32 
1911 ‘ : ° ‘ :  - 6 32 
1912 ; ; ° ° Te 6 82 
1913 6 1 


If these demands seem colossal, I would point out that in the 
five years 1897-1901, when a crisis of less importance faced us, 
we laid down forty-four armoured ships, and that through the 
large programmes of those years the British Navy was strong 
enough to prevent the war in the Far East from spreading to 
Europe. But the scale of the counter-preparations forced upon 
us illustrates signally the scale of the German plans and the 
results of the Liberal Government’s disastrous parsimony. In 
the words of a brilliant writer, “This country is already com- 
mitted to nothing more or less than a financial fight for life... . 
The pressure of the cost of peace is about to become as remorse- 
less as the strain of war.” We must meet that pressure or go 
under, Europe is passing into a new “‘twilight of the gods,” 
such a period of unrest and danger as it has never known since 
the dark years of the first Napoleon’s Empire. 

With the above programme the annual expenditure on new 
construction and armaments will rise to a figure of £20,000,000, 
or somewhat more. The amount voted in the estimates of the 
present year is £10,100,000. An additional ten or eleven millions 
per annum has therefore to be provided. If the Sinking Fund 
has not been raided by the present Government for the purpose 
of paying Old Age Pensions by the time that this appears in 
print, a draft of six millions annually might be made upon that 
source, as it is absurd to incur the risk of contracting a fresh 
debt of fifteen hundred millions in order to repay some thirty 
millions of existing debt. The increased security of British 
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investments should prevent any further fall in Consols, and 
would be some compensation to the investor. The other 
four or five millions should be obtained by taxing foreign manu- 
factured imports—a course which would bring economic pressure 
to bear upon Germany. Borrowing should be avoided, if possible, 
in paying for ships. 

The need for such a programme can be stated briefly. At 
the present moment Britain has only sixteen “ Dreadnoughts” 
complete, building, or sanctioned, to the German thirteen, and 
there is a possibility that Germany may accelerate her programme 
by ordering additional ships this year, in which case she would 
have seventeen * Dreadnoughts”’ in hand at the close of 1909, 
Should she thus accelerate her programme, the British Govern- 
ment have pledged themselves to lay down the four supplementary 
“Dreadnoughts,” giving this country twenty of these ships in 
early 1912. But even so this would provide a margin of only 
three ships as against Germany alone, and there are possibilities 
that the German strength may be increased by the pre-emption 
of “‘ Dreadnoughts ” building for neutrals in Germany. Accord- 
ing to report, one Russian “‘ Dreadnought ” was ordered from a 
German yard at the end of 1908. If the two Argentine “ Dread- 
noughts”’ should be ordered from German firms this spring, they 
would be a further reinforcement. All three ships, if they are 
built in Germany, would be ready by early 1912, and could be 
pre-empted and added to the German fleet, giving the Kaiser 
twenty ‘ Dreadnoughts,”’ or a total equal to the maximum 
number to be provided for the British Navy, Again, Austria is 
preparing to lay down four ships of improved “ Dreadnought” 
type this year, and these ships may be ready for sea in 1912. 

As the Austro-German alliance places them at Germany’s 
disposal in the event of war, the two Powers might quite 
conceivably be able to bring twenty-four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” and 
would certainly bring twenty-one into action in 1912, against 
twenty British ships. No intelligent man will deny the danger 
of such a position, for though we have a large number of older 
battleships and armoured cruisers, these are not, for the most 
part, capable of manceuvring with “ Dreadnoughts.” They are 
inferior in speed, gun-power, and defensive qualities, and, acting 
with a fleet of *f Dreadnoughts,’ would embarrass an admiral 
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just as Admiral Nebogatoff’s old battleships hampered Admiral 
Rojdestvensky at Tsushima. Even with the ambitious pro- 
gramme which I have sketched out, the maximum that can be 
quickly executed under present conditions by British plant, 
it will not be until 1913 or 1914 that the British Navy will secure 
any distinct ascendency in “ Dreadnoughts”’ over Germany and 
her ally. Indeed, if Germany is determined to hold the ground 
which she has already gained, and if she accelerates her pro- 
gramme and further expands her power of constructing “ Dread- 
noughts,” the fact admitted by Mr. Asquith, Mr. McKenna, and 
Sir Edward Grey, that she can build as rapidly as ourselves, may 
prevent our ever regaining what has been lost through the 
blindness and procrastination of the Admiralty and the utter 
incapacity of the British Government to realise the danger before 
it was too late. 

Of fast small cruisers, steaming twenty-three knots and over, 
this country has only twenty-two built and building to nine- 
teen German vessels, a state of affairs that is simply deplorable. 
Our older unarmoured cruisers are now wearing out fast, and our 
armoured cruisers, of which we have a large number, will be 
needed for commerce protection and work on distant stations, 
which Britain, with her world-wide commercial interests, cannot 
neglect in war. As from one-third to one-fifth of our nominal 
strength in each class of ship are always undergoing repair or are 
absent, it follows that in any emergency the British fast cruiser 
squadron would be inferior to the German. In destroyers fit for 
service in the North Sea we are at present even worse off than 
in small cruisers. The British effective total of such vessels 
completed -and ready for sea is only forty-four, while another 
forty-three are completing, building, or preparing to build. The 
German strength is seventy-two ready and twenty-four building. 
Britain has a host of old or small destroyers and torpedo-boats, 
but these have either been built for purely defensive service on 
our coast or for Channel work in the days when war with France 
seemed probable, and many of them are already worn out and 
useless. From their inadequate coal-supply and defective sea- 
keeping qualities, they could not be used for blockade work on 
the German coast. I may repeat that normally one-third to 
one-fifth of our destroyers are undergoing repair or are absent from 
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their flotillas, so that in any emergency the British effective 
strength will be much less than the paper figure. The German 
navy has the power of taking the initiative and attacking when 
it is readiest, and is not subject to these deductions in every 
class of ship. It is not condemned to be perpetually on the 
alert in peace and war, because even supposing that England 
did suddenly attack, no vital blow could be deait to Germany, 
whose four million armed and organised men on land and perfect 
system of coast defences prevent invasion or a successful coup 
against any of the great German ports. In present circumstances 
the German destroyers are superior in numbers to the British 
destroyers capable of work off the German coast almost in the 
proportion of two toone. That is surely a startling fact, and 
yet for years I have been calling attention in this Review to 
our weak destroyer programmes, which have produced the 
danger. 

The British sea-going fleet is further weakened by its want 
of protected bases and docks in the North Sea. Two docks, 
capable of accommodating damaged ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,”’ are at pre- 
sent building at Rosyth, but in so leisurely a fashion that they 
will not be ready till 1916 at the earliest. There is one other 
dock on the Tyne, in private hands, which would contain an 
uninjured * Dreadnought.” Apart from these there is no dock 
for “‘ Dreadnoughts’’ nearer than Portsmouth, where there is a 
single dock. Now Germany will have actually ready this year 
three docks for “ Dreadnoughts” at the, Government yard of 
Wilhelmshaven. She has a private dock at Bremerhaven, and 
two more at Hamburg, while a Government dock is to be begun 
at Brunsbuttel and to be ready about 1913. This gives her 
seven in all on the North Sea. The British provision must be 
on a larger scale than the German, and not fewer than eight 
docks for “ Dreadnoughts’”’ on the North Sea will meet our 
needs, so that five additional docks are required. Two more are 
wanted at Rosyth, and three at Hull, Grimsby, or on the Tyne- 
side, whichever position commends itself most to the strategical 
experts. The Government in the past might have secured addi- 
tional docks at one or other of these points had they been will- 
ing to make a moderate contribution from public funds. But 
they refused in order not to establish a “ precedent,” a prospect 
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which seems to terrify officialdom. The result is that on the east 
coast everything in the direction of docks and bases has still to 
be created. 

Besides these additional docks, secondary bases, where 
destroyers can effect repairs in security, are needed at three or 
four points. It should be understood that at the present time 
there is not one single harbour on the east coast where a fleet 
could coal in security from destroyer attack. The east coast 
defences during recent years have been denuded of small guns 
by our Blue- Water “cranks,’’ and very seriously weakened. It 
is all very well for the Ultramarine School to tell us that 
Britannia “ needs no bulwarks, no towers along the steep,” but 
if Britannia has not an enormous superiority in every class of 
ship, and especially in destroyers and torpedo craft, she may 
need bulwarks and batteries very badly. While the expenditure 
of large sums on coast defences and bricks and mortar is always 
to be deprecated, the important harbours should forthwith be 
rendered secure against submarine, torpedo-boat, or destroyer 
attack, and docks and repair facilities are an urgent necessity, 
without which a fleet cannot be maintained in good fighting trim. 
The cost of the permanent works and dockyards needed will 
probably approach twenty millions. Expenditure in this direc- 
tion is at present being defrayed from the Navy Estimates, and 
is being stinted because it is impossible to obtain the money from 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer who is ready to lavish funds on 
every imaginable object except national defence. A loan for 
this purpose would be perfectly justifiable, as the works are 
permanent and will remain to render service to future genera- 
tions. It is only economic pedantry which prevents the Govern- 
ment from raising such a loan when every municipality can 
borrow money for wood-paving streets. Recourse to a loan 
would enable the requisite works to be rapidly carried out with- 
out the shipbuilding programme suffering. As the task before us 
is nothing less than the shifting of our naval front from the 
south of England to the north-east, it should be undertaken with 
energy and without any further delay. 

Whether a subvention should be given to aid the construction 
of a canal between the Forth and Clyde, large enough to accom- 
modate battleships, is a question for the strategist and engineer. 
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If the cost of such a canal were likely to be prohibitive it would 
be better to spend the money on ships. But if the canal could 
be made for a moderate sum it would be of great naval value, 
by bringing the shipbuilding yards of the Clyde into close 
proximity with a fleet operating in the North Sea. 

Above all if the Fleet is to be properly employed and adequate 
in force there must be reform at headquarters. There is still no 
Admiral Staff, such as exists in the German Navy, charged with 
the work of preparing and thoroughly examining plans for war. 
As one result of this want of a staff for the last two years the 
British naval dispositions have been thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
not to say perilous to the country. Up to March in the present 
year there were three separate and independent commanders-in- 
chief in home waters, each training his fleet upon a different system. 
It is doubtful whether there was any real plan for war. The 
reputed admiralissimo, Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, was never 
permitted to exercise a large fleet, such as he would have to lead 
to battle in war. Ships were designed without consulting the 
officers whose duty it would have been to take them into action; 
andin the case of the Dreadnought one consequence was that the 
ship was not equipped with a powerful quick-firing artillery for 
resisting torpedo attack. In this respect she is dangerously 
inferior to all the foreign ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” and her weakness is 
all the more serious because, as we have seen, the British destroyer 
force in the North Sea is much inferior to the German, and 
vigorous German torpedo attacks are therefore to be feared. 
Another valuable purpose would be served by the organisation of 
an Admiral Staff, with the First Sea Lord at its head. Unity of 
thought and unity of training would be secured, and the un- 
happy dissensions, culminating in espionage and delation, which 
have marked the Navy during the past four years and wrecked 
the feeling of comradeship would be prevented. The most 
thoughtful officers in the British Navy are agreed that such a 
staff is an absolute necessity, for under the existing system the 
country can never feel certain that its fleets will be satisfactorily 
employed. The Naval Intelligence Department, which has so 
far served as the substitute for an Admiral Staff, lacks authority 
and prestige, and it is notorious that on recent occasions its advice 
has been disregarded, and its heads punished for doing what they 
considered to be their duty. 
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On reserves of stores, guns, and ammunition large outlay is 
inevitable. All these reserves have been heavily reduced in 
recent years, yet ammunition cannot be manufactured in a hurry, 
and our present guns have a much shorter life before they need 
serious repair than the new Germanartillery. The British reserve 
of heavy guns is two to ten afloat, the German four to twelve. 
In 1899, during the Boer War, this country would have been 
short of cordite had its Navy as well as its Army been engaged, 
yet since 1899 there have been immense reductions in the staff at 
Woolwich, and the expenditure on projectiles and ammunition for 
the Navy has been cut down from £1,128,000 to £770,000. In 
the meantime vast quantities of cordite have been found de- 
fective and have been destroyed without replacement, thus deplet- 
ing the British reserves. Economies of this kind can only be 
detected by the trained eye; they do not attract public atten- 
tion, which concentrates always on such concrete points as the 
shipbuilding programme. Yet ships and guns without ammuni- 
tion, or with insufficient ammunition, are a delusion and a snare. 
We are proud of the fine gunnery of the Navy, and with good 
reason; but are many people in this country aware that the 
allowance of practice ammunition in the German Navy is now 
larger than in our own? And gunnery must ultimately depend 
on the allowance of practice ammunition, well employed and 
expended. The British Navy is being starved at every point, to 
such a degree that its efficiency is suffering. 

On the military side the fact which this country has to face 
is that so long as the British land forces are weak in numbers 
and imperfectly organised for war so long will it be impossible 
to obtain allies in Europe. The days are past—if, indeed, they 
ever existed—when a strong Navy sufficed for British needs. 
Britain’s want of a strong army indefinitely prolonged the Napo- 
leonic war, and enormously increased the burden of national debt 
which the present generation has still to support. Her lack of 
an adequate army in 1899 prolonged the struggle with the Boers 
and doubled its cost. The great world-Powers of our own time, 
Germany and Japan, are not resting content with strength on one 
element; both are developing simultaneously their naval and 
land forces. Britain’s most effective reply to a great land Power 
such as Germany, when it creates a great navy, is not only to 
strengthen the British Fleet,and maintain it resolutely upon a 
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two-keels-to-one basis, but also to develop a strong British army 
for home defence or for service in Europe. In only one way can 
this end be attained, by the adoption of some such form of 
national compulsory service as was recommended by the Norfolk 
Commission. The existing British Territorial Army is weak in 
numbers, being still below its established strength by 60,000 men, 
though the established strength was fixed at a minimum figure. 
It is weak in officers, and upon officers the efficiency of any 
military force will mainly depend. It is weakest of all in 
training. Itisarmed with the discarded weapons of the Regulars, 
and has one horse to every three of its cavalrymen. Voluntary 
service has thus broken down, though for Party reasons our 
statesmen on both sides obstinately decline to recognise the fact. 
It cannot give either the numbers or the training that the nation 
requires, and its cost is so great that it is imposing a terrible strain 
upon our financial resources at a time when every penny that can 
be spared is wanted for the Fleet. 

We shall be told that compulsory service for home defence 
and workin Europe—for no one proposes to provide the garrisons 
for India or the outlying dependencies and coaling-stations by 
compulsory service—is impossible, that ‘the country will never 
stand it,” and that the Party which proposes it is doomed in 
advance to utter disaster at the polls. But the hour has come 
for Englishmen to recognise that they must choose between 
accepting it or surrendering their national position. If they are 
not so patriotic as the Germans, the French, the Austrians, the 
Russians, the Japanese, the Swiss, the Italians, the Bulgarians, 
the Roumanians, and the Swedes, then their fate is sealed. The 
peoples which are prepared to make personal sacrifices for 
national ideals are destined to destroy the peoples which prefer 
comfort and illusions to the stern life of effort and suffering in a 
great cause. ‘‘To be purified by fire or to be cast therein,” as 
Ruskin said, is the law of human life. Holland and Venice fell 
in the past because their peoples grew slack and listless and were 
not prepared to make sacrifices for the common cause. If 
England shows the same spirit her fate will be the same. The 
compulsory service which we shirk to-day will be forced upon us 
to-morrow by foreign bayonets in a far more obnoxiousform. If 
we are not prepared to keep our house as strong men armed, others 
will enter into possession of all our accumulated wealth, and 
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compel a ruined and degraded people to render them humble 
service. 

The best friends of Britain on the Continent have warned het 
of the danger of neglecting her Army. Both M. Delceassé and 
M. Clemenceau have told her that the entente cordiale cannot 
develop into an alliance unless she is able to give France effective 
assistance on land. It is notorious that Germany tried her recent 
cowp upon Russia to prove to the latter Power that Britain was a 
useless ally, The cowp may be repeated against France in the 
near future, with more determination than in 1905, and possibly 
with the result that France may be forced into joining the German 
combination. Some such danger Sir Edward Grey must have had 
in mind when he warned the House of Commons that an attempt 
to isolate England might produce war. The French army is 
doubtless stronger than iscommonly supposed, but whether, with 
heavy odds of numbers against it and with Russia as yet unpre- 
pared to give effective aid, it could resist an attack by Germany, 
supported by Austria, is extremely doubtful. But if England 
were able rapidly to place on the Continent 500,000 trained men, 
and if behind these 500,000 stood a nation trained to arms, the 
position would be transformed. An alliance with France would 
be practicable, and as the first result of such an alliance Germany 
would be compelled to devote greater attention and larger sums 
to her own army and would have less to’ expend upon her fleet. 
The pressure on England at sea would thus be instantly reduced, 
and the danger of invasion would disappear. 

Summing up, the measures necessary for a comprehensive 
scheme of defence are these: First, a naval programme which will 
give England two keels to the German one, financed without 
recourse to loans, and determining for a term of five or six years 
the number of vessels to be built and the amount of money to be 
voted. In thesecond place, a loan of fifteen or twenty millions 
is imperatively required for naval works, docks, bases, and defences 
on the east coast. In the third place, deficiencies in organisation 
must be made good by the creation of an Admiral Staff and a 
rearrangement of business atthe Admiralty. Inthe fourth place, 
the very serious weakness in reserves of ammunition, guns, and 
stores must be remedied without hesitation. In the fifth place, 
compulsory service for home defence and the training of the 
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nation to arms are urgently needed as the only means by which 
England can equalise the conditions of any conflict. 

If we go backwards we die. If we fail to understand the 
emergency nothing can preserve the Empire from a fearful 
disaster. But it yet remains to be seen whether, if the nation 
adopted the measures outlined, Germany would continue her 
efforts to deprive England of the command of the sea. The past 
British policy of cutting down the British Navy as the German 
fleet has been augmented has worked enormous mischief, if only 
because it has encouraged Germany to make a determined bid for 
naval supremacy. It is now condemned by the enlightened men 
among the Liberal Party and the Socialists. No one has stated 
the perils of the presentsituation more clearly or more forcibly 
than the editor of the Clarion, Mr. Robert Blatchford, and even 
those who differ most strongly from his opinions on other heads 
will thank him for his bold, patriotic, and resolute exposition of 
the facts. If the Liberal and Labour Parties refuse to recognise 
the danger they will be swept away. The catastrophe which 
overcame the Labour candidate at Croydon, after the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons had opposed the eight “‘ Dread- 
noughts,” is an indication of the fate in store for all those who 
palter with the national security. 

The Liberal Party, on Mr. Winston Churchill’s admission, 
received from the Unionist Party a Navy which was “at least 
thrice the strength of the German.” They have so misused their 
stewardship that the British predominance in ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts” 
will be only sixteen to thirteen in 1912, under the most favourable 
circumstances to this country. They received a Navy mounting 
152 12-in. guns to the German forty ll-in. guns. Yet as 
the result of their policy the sixteen British ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ 
built or sanctioned will only mount 168 12-in. guns to the 
150 or 158 ll-in. guns of the German thirteen. In other 
words, during their term of office they have thrown away all 
the fruits of past efforts, all the superiority gained by their 
predecessors, and from three to one they have brought down the 
British force in guns mounted in the best and latest ships to little 
more than one to one against a single Power. To crown their 
misdeeds, they are this year spending less than Germany on new 
ships and guns at this crisis of our destinies. 
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They parade the paper figures of the Navy, but history shows 
that the whole paper strength of the British Fleet can never be 
brought into battle against an enemy. In Nelson’s day the 
British strength in battleships was eighty-three in actual service 
(at the opening of 1805), and another thirty-three undergoing 
repair or absent from the line, giving a total of 116 
British ships to the allies’ sixty-four ships ready for sea. 
Britain had thus nearly two keels to one, not against a single 
Power, but against the two next strongest Powers. Yet with this 
gigantic preponderance it was impossible, owing to detachments 
and absentees, to meet the enemy in equal force. Nelson had 
thirty-three ships of the line in his fleet before Trafalgar, and yet 
was only able to bring twenty-seven into action, against the 
allies’ thirty-three. The same conditions will inexorably recur, 
and provision must be made against their recurrence. It is true 
that in past wars our admirals sometimes conquered against 
odds. But when we come to study British naval history in 
detail we find that those occasions were few and far between. 
Where we were opposed by well-trained and organised anta- 
gonists they were almost unknown. For Britain so much 
depends on victory at sea that she can take no risks. She will 
enter the conflict with Germany, in the words of a French writer, 
‘with one arm tied behind her back,”’ because she has no army, 
because her commerce is infinitely vulnerable, and because her 
people are entirely dependent, through their Free Trade policy, 
upon that commerce for food, and the wages with which to buy 
it. In these circumstances, in Mr. Blatchford’s words, ‘‘ We want 
a powerful fleet, and a perfect organisation behind the fleet. We 
want an army of defence. We want these things now, and we 
want them upon a war footing.’’ Until they are provided this 
country will exist under perpetual menace from the growing 
fleet of German “‘ Dreadnoughts,” which have made of the North 
Sea their parade-ground. All security will disappear, and 
British commerce and industry, when no man knows what the 
morrow will bring forth, must rapidly decline, thus accentuating 
British national degeneracy and decadence. 

H. W. Witson. 


SIDELIGHTS ON GERMAN PREPARATIONS 
FOR WAR 


Mucu has been said in the House of Commons regarding accele- 
ration in the construction of German battleships and cruisers, 
yet the picture presented by the various speakers scarcely gives 
an idea of what is really taking place on the other side of the 
North Sea as far as the general naval preparations are con- 
cerned. Discussion has practically centred on shipbuilding, 1.e., 
the acceleration in the laying down of keels, and the completion of 
ships, but the shipbuilding side of the German naval programme 
only forms part of a far wider programme of naval preparedness. 
In fact, grave as it is, the acceleration in shipbuilding would not 
be so great a menace were it not for the extraordinary efforts in 
other directions, which include Germany’s special naval dock and 
railway facilities, her canal improvements, the armaments for her 
liners, and her naval mobilisation scheme. 

To the readers of the National Review it would be mere 
reiteration to show how it has been the long settled intention of 
the German rulers—and I use the word rulers advisedly as cover- 
ing the principal officers of state and commanders—to make the 
German naval position equal in importance to her military one, 
and that this plan was conceived as far back as 1873. It 
would further be mere repetition to show how, with the com- 
mencement of the reign of William II. this general scheme has 
been amplified and popularised, not only for reasons of State, 
but to accord with the Emperor’s personal predilections and 
ambitions in matters maritime. 

It was the Boer War, however, which demonstrated to the 
German rulers more precisely than any other event, how all- 
important a general acceleration of the naval scheme must be, 
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if Germany was to attempt to reap any tangible benefit from any 
future embroglio we may be dragged into in distant lands. Any 
one who visited Germany during the Boer War will well 
remember, that quite apart from any outward signs of unfriend- 
liness in the community, the rulers themselves were personally 
irritated by their inability to interfere with the British campaign, 
an interference which would have been very popular with the 
masses, but only feasible with a stronger fleet. 

If the German plans of 1873 were perhaps somewhat academic 
in form and optimistic in feeling, and if the naval scheme as 
developed after William II. had ascended the throne was a 
practical one, but somewhat slow in fulfilment, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt, that since 1900, all concerned—from ruler 
to clerk-of-works—have meant to achieve naval eminence in a 
thoroughly effective manner, Further, in a country where 
thoroughness obtains, and where fixity of purpose is worshipped 
almost as a deity, German Sea-power is not only dealt with on the 
broadest lines, but is now accorded such care that the veriest 
detail has the most careful personal attention of highly trained 
minds. 

In Germany, since 1900, there has been no question of deal- 
ing with an annual naval programme (or even a triennial one), 
but with a programme that specifically covers two decades, from 
1901 to 1921, and the only problem that has arisen since the 
termination of the Boer War has been whether that programme 
of two decades can be condensed into a period of twelve or 
fifteen years, preferably twelve. In other words, the only question 
that has recently arisen is whether all this work—including 
much that has never appeared in any official utterance, 
Budget or Navy Act—can be fully completed by 1913, or 1914 
at the latest. And here it should be remembered that the 
German rulers are not merely dealing with the question of 
shipbuilding, but they are dealing with far more time-taking 
works, such as the widening of the North Sea Baltic Canal, the 
construction of numerous docks, the erection of extensive work- 
shops and arsenals, the improvement of the railway communica- 
tion to the seaports, the improvement of inland waterways, the 
military defences of various ports, in fact a large number of 
works that are not measured in time by the two or three years 
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necessary for completing a battleship, but of necessity have to 
be measured in periods of five to ten years. No doubt we could 
build and equip a “ Dreadnought,” if properly managed, in under 
two years, but no dock to hold that ‘ Dreadnought” can be 
built in less than five years, and it is just on numerous points of 
this description that the German scheme of 1900 shows that 
thoroughness and foresight which claim admiration. It is obvious 
that the German navy will be so immeasurably stronger if 
all the etceteras have been thoroughly dealt with, than would 
appear when merely studying tonnage and guns, and this 
additional strength in the general position is what is being aimed 
at. That the 1900 scheme in its entirety will practically be 
completed with the acceleration on which the German rulers have 
now set their hearts, cannot be doubted, and I will go further 
and say, that with the one exception of the completion of an 
important inland waterway between the Rhine and the Oder, 
(in respect to which there has been a political hitch having 
nothing to do with matters naval or military), Germany will 
attain by 1913 or 1914 not only that position in shipbuilding 
she has long aspired, but more particularly that general naval 
position to which German rulers rightly attach a much higher 
importance. 

How acceleration is obtained.—During the current Parliament- 
ary session, the House of Commons has suddenly awakened to 
the German menace in shipbuilding; but as to the menace to 
our general naval position, few, ifany of our statesmen have yet 
properly realised its bearings. The difficulty in appreciating 
German naval progress is probably due in the main to a lack of 
understanding of the individual German workers we have to 
deal with. Our daily press gives us an epitome of the German 
naval Budgets, of Navy Acts, of tonnage and guns, but to 
understand the intensity of purpose devoted to the develop- 
ment of the fleet, and to realise how things are done in Germany, 
and how acceleration can be generally obtained, some slight 
insight into German officialdom and its methods is necessary. 

In fact, to appreciate the rapid improvements of the 
German naval position of to-day, and its further advance in the 
near future, we must understand the German rulers and com- 


manders we have to deal with, and appreciate their powers, 
their ideals, and their hobbies. 
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German Cabinet Ministers and Under Secretaries of State 
are, as a rule, workers of extraordinary industry, who do not 
have to waste much time on electioneering, political, charity, 
or social functions. By nature and education they are thorough 
in whatever they touch, and they are very painstaking in matters 
of detail. Further, with few exceptions, they have all been 
trained in the service of the State, and are thus not amateur 
statesmen. In a manner, they are self-reliant autocrats; Parlia- 
mentary work is their bugbear; Parliamentary wishes are of 
little account to them; and the hoodwinking of the Reichstag is 
not only a tradition of their respective departments, but almost a 
matter of personal amusement. 

The higher permanent officials, commanders-in-chief, admirals, 
and generals, are almost invariably men of exceptional ability and 
zeal, for birth, personal popularity, or even social position count 
very little in the filling of the higher administrative posts. To 
these men the Reichstag is simply an abomination, and any 
member of that body who criticises their work is immediately 
labelled an anti-patriot. They, too, are workers of exceptional 
industry—variation of work is, as a rule, their only form of 
relaxation, supplemented at the most by travel and study in 
other countries. 

For both Ministers, permanent officials, Army and Navy 
chiefs, the one guiding star in life is to be ready for the emer- 
gency of having to uphold the German flag, and that guiding 
star influences their work, no matter whether they be connected 
with the Army and Navy Departments, or with the Ministries of 
Interior, Commerce, Public Works, or Finance. Their sole 
hobby—if I may call it so—is a mania to have everything ready 
in their respective Departments ‘‘ahead of time”; in fact 
this ambition of being ready in advance of their time-tables 
constitutes the sporting element in their work, it gives flavour 
to it, and in order to obtain it, red tape is often broken 
through and Parliamentary votes entirely overridden. But then 
Ministers, permanent officials, and commanders alike know that 
the Reichstag—no matter how “frothy” the debate—will back 
them at all times in respect of an expenditure incurred in the 
interests of the armaments of their country. There may be 
speeches in the Reichstag or in the Budget Commissions on 
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matters of expenditure on armament that have some similarity 
to our “Little Englander” speeches. There may be some casual 
ups and downs in the voting, as certain parties desire to make 
capital out of any so-called “ embarrassment” of the German 
Government for their own party purposes. But the result is 
invariably the same, 4#.¢, money already expended without 
authority is voted gladly, and larger sums, if demanded, are 
granted. And what is more, the electorate almost invariably 
back such rulers in this respect, for even the most rampant 
German Socialist is, with a few contemptible exceptions, an 
enthusiastic patriot at heart. 

Shipbuilders, gun-makers, and the bankers who finance them, 
have thus such reliance on any verbal orders or suggestion made 
to them by the permanent officials as to preparing for, or getting 
on with any particular structural, shipbuilding, or gun-making 
job, that they will go so far as to complete the work and even 
deliver it before the formal order ever reaches them. They will 
lay down plant and start new works on the promise of Govern- 
ment’s patronage informally given. It should, however, be 
remembered that in Germany the judicious assistance accorded 
to permanent officials in this direction means a regular flow of 
orders and probable prosperity for the industrial and banking 
firms concerned, and that patriotic acceleration of work is a 
much quicker road to distinction and social influence for the 
individual manufacturer or banker than, say, the road of philan- 
thropy, so common elsewhere. 

Formerly the efforts of the rulers of Germany were applied 
essentially to military armaments, but whilst there has been no 
cessation in this direction, equal—if not greater—effort is now- 
adays applied to naval matters and such public work as harbour 
and dock construction and railway building, which favourably 
affect the naval position. Whilst in military matters, it has 
long been a question of getting new arms, artillery or clothing 
finished and delivered ahead of time, frontier rails laid down, or 
forts thrown up long before any Budget mentioned them, it is 
to-day a matter of building “ Dreadnoughts,’’ cruisers, smaller 
craft, and the construction of docks and wharfage which is being 
accorded this attention. 

The closest study of the German Navy Acts or Budgets 
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cannot reveal the precise state of the German atmaments, for 
the simple reason that much of the work that is going on does 
not as yet appear in any Naval Budget or Act, and some of it 
is well hidden away in estimates that are neither naval not 
military, but belong to other departments. What is more, no 
Act or Budget can reveal that from the chiefs downwaftd to the 
minor Government inspectors, there is a definite understanding 
for every one concerned, that everything that is practicable in 
the making and assembling of parts is to be done that will 
obtain speedy shipbuilding and naval equipment. What can be 
done in Germany in this direction—when every official not only 
looks upon this work as a labour of love, and enjoys the sporting 
element of “record beating” in it, but knows that his advance- 
ment and career depend on the pace of the work—it would 
indeed be difficult to specify on paper. 

As to details in the preparations for naval war, #.e., details 
that do not directly affect shipbuilding and works, and which 
have hardly been discussed in this country, the extent of the 
preparations is extraordinary. Whether it be a matter of maps, 
charts, cable-cutting arrangements, preparations of mine-laying, 
coast-lighting schemes, pilotage organisation, the laying of 
firing-distance buoys, arrangements with ship- and barge-owners, 
or any similar matter, the painstaking thoroughness of it all is 
difficult to realise. 

How centralisation is obtained.—F or all matters relating to the 
improvement of the German naval position, in which the work 
of several public departments obviously overlaps, it should be 
remembered that there is an informal managing committee com- 
prising certain of the rulers with the Emperor as chairman, and 
that this committee has for all practical purposes a permanent 
central office in the Emperor’s Military and Naval Seeretariat, 
which more even than that of the Imperial Chancellor collates all 
“intelligence” for the Emperor’s use. It is this all-important 
conclave—although officially of no recognised standing—that so 
effectively controls both the continuity of policy in naval and 
military preparations and decides the appointment of men suitable 
for carrying on the policy in question. I have generally described 
the German principal officers of State and commanders as the 
rulers. It will be easily understood that a seat on this informal 
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committee makes these officers rulers in no limited sense, and ina 
manner that is of course only possible in a country where auto- 
cracy—however elegantly veiled—still obtains. The Managing 
Committee may not be formally constituted as a debating society 
such as we have in our Imperial Defence Committee, but it is @ 
close corporation of strenuous workers, and includes some of the 
brightest intellects holding official positions in Germany. It is 
this committee that informally determines all grave questions of 
armament policy, whatever may eventually be done by the 
respective Ministerial Departments, or have the publicity of debate 
in the Reichstag. It is, further, this informal conclave that in 
conjunction with the primary members of the Prussian reigning 
house, and occasionally also in consultation with the sovereigns 
of some of the petty States, shapes German Imperial policy in 
such a far-seeing manner and takes such care that matters of 
detail are not overlooked, and it should always be remembered 
that its power and influence are greater than those of any Cabinet, 
for its constitution is entirely independent of politics and party. 

How the industrial pioneers are assisted.—To revert, however, 
to the shipbuilding position in Germany, which has been accorded 
such special interest in the House of Commons, it might bé well 
to point out more precisely the nature of the encouragement ship- 
builders and gun-makers receive, which enables them to put down 
extra plant and train mechanics. 

To localise the special instances would perhaps not be politic, 
but I have a case in mind which may serve as an excellent ex- 
ample. An enterprising firm established in a city of what might 
be termed secondary importance were prepared both to enlarge - 
their existing plant, and also to lay down new works in a more 
favoured locality. They had an excellent management, but 
could searcely be termed wealthy. The nature of the assistance 
accorded them was as follows: Where Government land was 
sold to them, it was sold at moderate rates on easy terms of pay- 
ment, and with special concessions as to water rights. Prior to 
establishing their new works, they received an assurance as to the 
continuity of work for a substantial period, both at schedule rates 
and at prime cost and profit rates, which assurance made the 
question of monetary loans through an ambitious banking com- 
pany mere child’s play. Numerous sidings were provided from 
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the Government railways without charge at all, or in some 
instances only at a nominal fee. Certain railway facilities, as 
also certain facilities as to water carriage, were accorded. The 
best technical advice was put at their disposal gratuitously, both 
technical and scientific members of the Government staffs being 
consulted. As far as the recruiting of the right kind of artisans 
was concerned, the authorities gave certain commanding officers 
of the Royal Engineers and the artillery a hint that smart young 
mechanics passing through their corps should be encouraged to 
enter the employment of the firm in question. As to the general 
technical and drawing-office staffs, the professors at a certain 
Government college received a similar hint to recommend their 
best pupils. With a view of assisting the turnover of the establish- 
ment, every possible facility of the German consular service was 
accorded in the way of news, and where necessary consular 
influence was brought to bear to assist in obtaining orders in 
South America and elsewhere. Men who distinguished them- 
selves in the firm, in getting Government work done promptly, 
were accorded distinctions. In fact, everything was done to 
indicate that the firm—if not having a direct subsidy in cash— 
was to have all that it was possible to give in patronage and kind. 
The result is that the German Government obtained, within about 
seven years, the use of two shipyards of the very first order in 
equipment and efficiency, in place of one only of minor standing. 
This instance is by no means singular; several could be named. 
Yet another point in connection with the shipbuilding work 
and the rapidity in execution, on which there has been some 
expression of wonderment. Apart altogether from the question 
of speed in working by the aid of overtime, and certain advan- 
tages that must always be found in new works that have been 
laid down for a special purpose with an entirely up-to-date plant 
in specially convenient surroundings, it should be borne in mind 
that very great care is being taken to accelerate the work by the 
practical manner in which the orders are placed and the detailed 
instructions are issued. Given, for instance, that the thickness of 
an armour plate has been determined, those in charge do not 
wait until curve and dimensions for each plate have been deter- 
mined on, but they will issue a general order as to the character 
of the plates required, and this enables the maker to get the 
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material quite half finished before receiving the detailed dimen- 
sions. It may be safely assumed that this method involves a 
certain amount of wastage, but the Government are quite ready to 
pay extra money for any waste caused through efforts to accelerate 
work, but as a matter of fact, the wastage is very small indeed. 
What applies to armour, applies to certain portions of the times- 
taking gun mountings. There are no delays in the preparation 
of a slip, and what is more of a slip with all possible up-to-date 
lifting gear. In certain directions, such as in the matter of minor 
fittings, there has even been a tendency to go rather too far in 
putting out orders ahead of time, and occasionally some fittings 
may have to be scrapped owing to their having been superseded 
by an improvement, but here again the authorities do not mind 
extras for acceleration. Six months at least, probably nine months 
have been saved, in what might be termed the ‘‘look-ahead” 
management of those who issue the orders. 

Conclusion.—At the commencement of this article, atten- 
tion was called to the necessity of properly understanding, 
not only the naval position generally, but the manner in 
which preparations are made and can be and are accelerated 
quietly and surely. In conclusion there is only one word of 
warning that should perhaps be added. It should be properly 
understood in the House of Commons that for half a century 
the tacticians of Germany have been teaching the importance 
of rapid movement in the very earliest stages of a war, and 
during the last ten years they have been teaching the advisability 
of making the first strong hit in warfare promptly, if possible in 
the nature of a “surprise,” regardless of any question of the 
custom as to the declarations of war. 

When the naval position aimed at is really attained in Germany 
about 1913 or 1914 with all its etceteras, the facilities for starting 
naval operations will be so immense as to necessitate most 
serious consideration on this side of the North Sea. 

We must not, however, confine our attention to these com- 
paratively remote dates, as war might come at any moment and 
certainly will come when we least expect it unless we overhaul 
our methods and make adequate counter-preparations, of which 
so far there are no signs. 

SEMPER PARATUS. 


THE GERMAN ARMY: 


A MILITARY, POLITICAL, AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STUDY 


Evry army shows its degrees of strength by such exterior indica- 
tions as the number of combatants it is able to put into line, 
and the manner in which they are armed and equipped. There 
is here nothing which calls for concealment. These elements 
are easy to estimate. ,The training of an army is, however, 
less easy to appreciate; although the drills and the military 
mancuvres, which are attended by representatives of foreign 
nations, enable one to form an opinion. The same thing applies 
as regards the organisation of the army in peace-time, and of 
the capacity of this organisation to develop the functions 
of the higher commands; also the transition from a state of 
peace to a state of war. On the other hand, the intellectual 
and moral factors are far more difficult to estimate in time of 
peace, 

Everything is dependent on the disposition of a people, 
love of country, its temperament, more or less warlike, its 
physical condition, its degree of intelligence and education, 
the influence of culture on its life, the influence of pacific and 
anti-military theories on its opinions—in shoft, all things to 
which the state of interior politics and historical evolution of 
a country are of capital importance. There are occasional 
surprises in this chain of ideas, when certain events provoke a 
profound’emotion among a people, excite to the highest degree 
its latent force of reaction and suddenly hasten its revival ; 
as, for example, the terrible oppression to which Napoleon sub- 
jected Prussia after the débdcle of 1806. The army and the 
people, who up to that time had slept, awoke suddenly in a 
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remarkable manner. Again, when on certain conditions the 
discipline of the army has seemed to be attacked, one must only 
draw conclusions as to its warlike value with great prudence; 
and it is indispensable, in order to do so with any degree of 
exactitude, to know precisely the popular state of mind, and its 
particular character. 

Such conclusions are, nevertheless, quite legitimate when 
these attacks on discipline in times of peace go beyond a certain 
point. 

The German Empire comprises, in round figures, 62 millions 
of inhabitants ;* the annual increase of its population is more 
than 800,000 souls. There are, on an average, for every marriage 
4:2 children. The last Class called in 1906 for military service 
consisted of 511,000 men.f 220,000 were taken for service, 
including the naval contingent. There were 55,000 voluntary 
engagements, which brings up, in round figures, the number of 
men incorporated to 275,000. 84,500 men were transferred to the 
reserve, which is used to replace the wastage of war, and 116,500, 
among whom are a large number capable of rendering good 
service, were transferred to the “ Landsturm.’’ There were 
33,327 men found unfit for service, and 921 excluded from serving 
for various reasons. 

One can thus see how little the military resources of the 
German Empire are strained, because, counting the naval con- 
tingent, out of 100 young men of the most recent Class who passed 
the revision only 54°8 were incorporated. Germany, therefore, 
possesses a nearly inexhaustible supply of human material to fill 
up the ranks of her army in time of war. It is true that the 
men taken for the reserve and the Landsturm at the time of the 
revision do not get any military training, and in time of war 
several months would be necessary before they could take the 
place of drafts from the reserve and make these efficient for the 
fighting-line. The effective force of the German army anticipated 


* These figures are taken from the Jahresberichten of Loebell, from the 
Army Almanack of Veltze, from the Almanach de Gotha, and from official 
publications. 

+ The excess of births will naturally only have its full effect little by little. 
In the year when the young men called to the last Class were born there were 
only 47 million inhabitants in Germany. 
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by the Budget of 1908 is 25,103 officers, 591,735 men, plus 265 
officers and 23,809 men of the colonial army—in all an effective 
force in peace-time of 25,368 officers, 615,544 men, with 110,445 
horses, and 3132 guns. The proportion of men taken by the army 
is 0°97 per cent.* 

The German Army comprises, on a peace footing, 23 army 
corps, 48 divisions, 1 division of cavalry, 630 battalions of 
infantry and light infantry (Jaegers), 494 squadrons of cavalry, 
574 field batteries, 165 companies of fortress artillery, 153 
companies of engineers, 68 squadrons of train (army service 
corps). Ona war footing the strength of the army amounts to 
4,330,000 men. In the infantry the duration of service is two 
years, and only one year for a certain category of volunteers 
destined to fill the ranks of the reserve of officers and Landsturm 
officers ; in the mounted branch service is for three years, because 
one cannot make a good cavalrymanin less time. The armament 
and equipment of the army are at least equal to those of other 
Great Powers. A few small differences in the carrying power of 
the firearms and the destructive power of the projectiles employed 
are without importance in view of the general perfection of the 
modern firearms used by all the Powers. The army has 
naturally also at its disposal the most recent improvements for 
the transmission of information. 

As regards the training of the army, every one is agreed that 
it is carried to every necessary limit; and it is important to 
remember in connection with this point that it is the German 
Emperor in person and each one of the rulers of the Empire in 
his own State who direct and survey military instruction. It 
is true that all is not plain sailing, and it is not rare to see 
complaints in the daily Press, especially after the grand 
manceuvres. But one must not lose sight of the fact that 
improbable situations, inevitable in all peace manceuvres, are 
more striking in the large concentration of troops in the imperial 
manceuvres, and these situations do not arise in the divisional 
and army corps manceuvres. The organisation of the German 
army is founded on ancient principles, which have already 
proved their worth. Since the last war this military programme, 


* In this number is comprised 32,000 ajowrnés ; but, on the other hand, the 
colonial troops are excluded. 
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as well as the curriculum of instruction, has been copied by all 
the Great Powers, with the single exception of Great Britain. The 
remarkable scheme of mobliisation drawn up by Moltke, 
which was his greatest triumph, was an important factor in the 
victory in 1870-71, and one can safely say that the greatest care 
is still given to this work. 

The supreme command in time of war is entirely and ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Emperor. In peace-time the three 
German kingdoms have certain privileges, and have, as has also 
Prussia, their War Ministers. But no disadvantage results from 
this division of authority, because the Emperor has the right to 
inspect it in all its details, and the unity of its organisation, of its 
armament, and of its training is assured by the constitution of 
the Empire. 

Besides, if in theory the Prussian War Minister is not the 
War Minister of the Empire, he is really so in point of fact from 
force of circumstances. 

The existence of a single chief who, in the exercise of his 
command, does not have to trouble himself about Parliament is 
in time of peace a great advantage for the German army. But 
in war-time, when the Emperor takes the direction of the opera- 
tions, this advantage is even greater. For, without speaking 
of the influence exerted on the moral of the soldier when he 
sees the supreme chief of the country sharing with him the 
trials and dangers of a campaign,* there is also the circumstance 
that the fighting-line sees in its supreme chief a commander 
happily independent of Parliamentary criticism, and all the 
dangers conveyed thereby at a time of national stress. It is also 
undoubtedly the fact that in a monarchy honourably con- 
ducted favouritism cannot have such a bad effect as in a country 
where a Parliamentary majority is all-powerful, where each 


* Those who remember what enthusiasm prevailed when the Emperor 
Wilhelm the Great showed himself among his soldiers during a campaign will 
understand the importance of this point of view. Their feelings of respect and 
admiration caused them to give him a reception which made them forget for the 
moment the strict limits of discipline. These manifestations were not really 
the same as those which are sometimes made to great victors by their soldiers 
who have only the idea of showing their gratitude for the glory obtained or 
the booty acquired, But this was the expression of a profound devotion to the 
cherished person of the hereditary sovereigns 
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representative aspires to wield a little power, and knows that the 
Minister is at the mercy of his vote, and, depending himself on the 
electorate, must conform to their wishes and give proof of his 
influence. It is not to be gainsaid that in an army commanded 
by a hereditary chief one does meet with cases of unjustifiable 
favouritism; but such favouritism when it does exist is of quite 
another character to that exercised by politicians. 

Compulsory military service has existed in Prussia for nearly 
a hundred years. It was only introduced into the other States of 
the German Empire shortly after the campaign of 1866. Prussia 
has therefore the advantage (and she is proud of it) of having 
submitted her population to military education a long time 
before the other peoples of the globe. This in itself is a fact 
which must have a very favourable influence on the development 
of the military spirit of the nation, and there are still several old 
Prussian regiments in which for years the members of certain 
families have held it an honour to serve voluntarily as private 
soldiers. Our kings have always been the first soldiers of the 
army; they have been officers, and have done all the duties of 
their profession; they have had the feeling of being among 
comrades, primus inter pares; and it is thus that the “livery 
of the king” has become a livery of honour for all, even for the 
private soldier. 

This is alsothe reason why especially in Prussia, and now also 
in all Germany,the officer class has always been so highly regarded. 
It is true that this regard is also due to the fact that all the 
officers belong to the highest class of society; and this fact has 
also an effect on discipline, because by that alone the officer has 
a certain prestige in the eyes of his men. The officer occupies 
the first place in the State; whether he is of noble or bourgeois 
origin, he is received at Court, and in order of precedence he has 
the advantage over other professions. The failings of several 
isolated individuals have not changed the high esteem in which 
all German officers are held. There are in every profession some 
black sheep; and it is generaliy known that the “‘juries of 
honour” have no mercy on any one who brings a stain on the 
honour of the officer corps. 

German officers have also an important privilege which the 
supreme chief of the army never interferes with; 4.¢., the appoint- 
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ment of every officer must be preceded by a vote of the officers 
of his regiment, and in the reserve by the officers of the same 
territorial district. If the adverse vote is unanimous, it is not 
even necessary to give a reason; the appointment does not take 
place. All these measures assure the homogeneity of the officer 
corps. 

Aptitude for war is of capital importance for a people who 
wish to preserve intact their national grandeur. This aptitude is 
evidenced by love of country and courage in face of the enemy. 
Intelligence in the conduct of war nowadays demands more and 
more an intellectual effort, even on the part of the private 
soldier. In the army of to-day there is requisite a physical 
training which enables a soldier to withstand the fatigues of a 
campaign without fearof moral depression. The true campaigner 
has no needs! Let us see what is the point of view of the 
German nation in this respect. 

At the present time in every civilised nation the Socialists 
and the peace-at-any-price party are at work, the first to destroy 
the love of country, the second to condemn war and all patriotism. 
The theory of laying down one’s life for one’s country is held by 
them to be unreasonable, mad, criminal. The points of view 
in this respect of the peace-at-any-price party and the Socialists 
are identical. 

The peace-at-any-price party consist in Germany of a group 
of leaders without followers, and they can be disregarded 
altogether. But, on the other hand, Socialism plays such an 
important part in the political life of the German people that 
one must regard this factor as a possible weakening of our 
military activity in time of war. The leaders of the party 
have declared, it is true, contrary to the French Hervéites, that 
in case of aggression against Germany they would be ready to 
defend their country; but if one takes into account former 
declarations and the attitude of Socialist newspapers one cannot 
help thinking that this policy of the leaders of the party was 
made for political purposes, and out of regard for the electoral 
masses, whom they would not otherwise be sure of gaining 
over. The German Socialists at election-time have to take 
into account the chance Socialists (die Mitlaufer), and it is out 
of respect for these that they are obliged to be careful how 
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they act; but the real Socialists, die Zielbewussten, would net 
desert the cause if the principles of Hervé were adopted. 
Whatever happens they have covered themselves by saying 
that they would only take part in a defensive war—that is to 
say, if theenemy crossed the frontier. The Socialists declare that 
even then they will only join the army under certain conditions. 
They ignore the fact that the best guarantee of peace is to be 
prepared forwar. Itis impossible to say exactly what would be 
the attitude of the Socialists in case of war. As far as one can 
observe at manceuvres and inspections where the reservists and 
territorials are assembled in large numbers, it seems that the 
wearing of a uniform and the subjection to military command 
has the effect of subduing anti-military sentiments. Cases of 
disorder under these circumstances are very rare. One must, 
however, admit that a man strongly impregnated with Socialism 
does not make a good soldier. 

The strong love for the Fatherland possessed by nearly the 
whole of the German nation is absolutely beyond question. 
The nation has proved it often, but not in a boasting fashion, 
before the world, as is the custom of nations whose blood is 
hotter. 

It is impossible to forget the remarkable revival after the 
terrible disasters of 1806. If Prussia, in the last twenty years which 
divide the death of Frederick the Great from the crushing defeat 
at Jena, had been really poor in strong personalities, how can we 
account for the sudden advent of men of talent and character 
such as Stein and Hardenberg, Blucher, Yorck, Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau, Clausewitz, and many others in full possession of 
their strength and in all their grandeur? These men made the 
German ideal live again. 

It is equally remarkable that Prussia was able in 1866 to 
commence waragainst Austria and her allies in opposition to the 
will of the majority of the Chamber of Deputies, when the Pro- 
gressive Party were in power; but, the minority having voted 
for war, every one rallied to the flag. All this can be very 
largely explained by the historical evolution of Prussia and the 
special place that is occupied by the house of Hohenzollern in the 
eyes of the people. There is not asingle party even of the extreme 
Opposition which is not really in its heart attached to the family 
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of its sovereign. One even finds this feeling in the ranks of the 
Socialists. 

Germans from the remotest times have always earned from 
their enemies a reputation for bravery ; the German mercenaries 
were much in demand for the same reason, and in all modern 
wars the Germans have fought well. But our country, in 
common with its neighbours, has not escaped the emasculating 
influences of civilisation. Among the people and in the people’s 
ordinary life too much attention is paid to material comfort. 
This fact has for result the sapping of the military spirit, and 
cannot help having a bad effect on the army. When ideal 
aspirations are rejected the idea of duty in general, and with it 
the taste for self-sacrifice, naturally decline. As for nearly 
forty years Germany has not been engaged in a single great 
war, one cannot tell how much the spirit of the army has 
been affected. But when one sees how our colonial wars have 
been conducted one can but hope that the harm is not great. 
One can find in the campaign in German South-West Africa a 
great number of notable deeds, the heroism of which was not 
surpassed even in the historical past, of which we learnt so much 
in our youth. These engagements were with a very well 
armed enemy who did not fear death, and who, if we except 
a few old African warriors, were better shots than the Germans 
and more skilful in the use of the ground, better able to 
withstand fatigue, and very well led. Nevertheless, in face 
of such an enemy, who on most occasions were in superior 
numbers, the German troops were victorious in the fiercest 
engagements. Often for twenty-four hours handicapped by all 
the difficulties incident to a cramped position, tortured by 
terrible thirst, surrounded by a superior force of the enemy, 
and after having lost a third of their number, they were able on 
certain occasions to collect their forces, take a vigorous offensive, 
and gain a victory.* 

Success in a colonial campaign cannot be accepted as a 


* In the fight at Ausob, which lasted fifty-four hours, from January 2 to 4, 
1905, Commandant Meister, after having withstood a series of attacks, 
gained a victory with his detachment of 190 men in face of 1000 or 1100 
Hottentots armed with rifles. The losses in this fight were 9 officers, 15 
N.C,0.s, and 46 privates—that is, 36 per cent. of the troops engaged. Let us 
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criterion of the efficiency of troops, since in savage warfare Euro- 
peans are better trained in tactics, better disciplined, and are 
able to inflict enormous losses on their adversaries without them- 
selves suffering seriously. The Germans have, at any rate, in 
these engagements shown the highest military efficiency. An 
important point that must not be overlooked is that their troops 
consisted of volunteers—that is to say, a picked body; and the 
question arises as to whether one could expect the same spirit to 
be shown by the whole army, mixed as it would be with a large 
body of reservists and territorials who would be called upon to 
take part in a European war. At any rate, it was proved that 
the old heroic spirit is not deadin the German army, and the trial 
was made of a force as strong as a division on a war footing. 

As we have already said, intelligence plays an important part 
in the conduct of a modern war, and this applies to the private 
soldier as well as to the higher ranks. It is generally admitted 
that as regards intellectuality Germany has held, and still holds, a 
high place in the world. Scholastic education, even in its ele- 
mentary form, the primary school, is a means of developing this 
intelligence. Germany in this respect is ahead of every nation.* 
For example, there were in the Pfussian contingent incorporated 
in 1906 only 0°03 per cent. of illiterates. Several provinces did 
not furnish a single illiterate. Of course, natural quickness of 
mind varies with the country of origin. We find that the 
inhabitants of Kastern and Northern Prussia and a part of 
Bavaria have a quiet and obstinate character. The inhabitants 
of the districts nearer the Rhine are more lively, more impulsive, 
and in this respect more like their Gallic neighbours. 

The military value of an army depends on its degree of 


remember, by way of comparison, that in the fiercest battle of the war of 1870, 
at Mars le Tour, the Germans lost in killed and wounded 22:4 per cent. of the 
troops engaged, and at Gravelotte 10 per cent. It is true that the 4th Guards 
infantry brigade who took St. Privat by assault had 42 per cent. killed. The 
length of time taken in this African battle has never been exceeded up to now 
in any European war. It was often exceeded in the Manchurian war, but in 
those interminable battles the struggle was frequently interrupted by long 
pauses, during which the troops could rest and recuperate. 

* After the campaign of 1866 it was said that the battle of Sadowa was 
won by Prussian schoolmasters. As in nearly all proverbs, this one contains as 
well as exaggeration a germ of truth, 
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discipline. As we have already pointed out, the exterior evi- 
dences of discipline as they are observed or neglected in an army 
in peace-time are no sufficient indication of its conduct in war. 
But all the same it is of happy augury for the German army 
that the external forms of subordination are hardly ever trans- 


gressed, and that cases of insubordination, especially grave ones, 
are very rare. 


One can surely judge the degree of discipline of an army in 
viewing its conduct when it is in retreat after a battle. From 
this point of view certain facts are significant, and demonstrate 
the spirit which animates our army. Even after the catastrophe 
of 1806, after Jena, when the German army was in a state of 
utter demoralisation, not a voice was raised against the officers; 
one did not hear a single cry of “‘ We are betrayed!” 

The retreat after the battle of Frontenau (1866), the only 
Prussian defeat in that campaign, was accomplished in the best 
order, although those in command completely lost their heads. 
The same thing happened at Coulmiers, the only serious German 
defeat in 1870; but this is a less striking example, because it 
was not really what is understood by a defeat, the German 
commander having terminated the fight by his own action, and 
thus to some extent saving the situation. It is well to empha- 
sise the fact that during the year of revolution of 1848-49 the 
Prussian army remained faithful to military principles, and, what 
is more, was instrumental in keeping order in the other German 
States. 

These examples justify the hope that in the event of war 
the German army will be true to its old traditions of discipline 
and worthy of the nation’s trust.* 


Von PELEtT-NARBONNE. 


* Translated by Captain L. C. Dams, 


IS MILK TOO CHEAP? 


MILK, in some of its various modern forms, is becoming popular 
with the adult as a staple food. Its proteids (or body-building 
substances) are easily assimilated by many, and so are its bone- 
forming mineral matters; these are two of the reasons why it is 
not far from an ideal food for children. No other natural food- 
stuff can furnish the child with these essential nutritive sub- 
stances in the same balanced ratio to sugar and other purely 
carbonaceous matters. It follows, then, that an impure and 
adulterated milk-supply must injure the national physique, 
inevitably showing itself in the stunted bodies and rickety joints 
of the coming generation. 

And knowledge of this fact justifies the vigorous campaign in 
favour of pure and clean milk which the medical profession, to 
its credit, has waged now almost without intermission for the 
last forty years. 

Our present standard for milk dates back to September 1, 
1901, on which day “The Sale of Milk Regulations,” issued 
under an order of the Board of Agriculture, came into force. 
This standard fixes the limit below which fat may not fall in any 
sample of genuine milk, at 3 per cent., and the minimum limit 
for solids other than fat, at 8°5 per cent. 

This is admitted by all competent authorities to be an easy 
standard to maintain, since it demands a milk much less rich 
than that which is yielded by the average dairy cow. Professor 
Atwater’s analyses of typical samples of American milk, for 
instance, show an average of 4 per cent. of fat and 9 per cent. of 
solids other than fat. Fleischmann’s average for the mixed milk 
from a large number of dairy herds in North Germany gives 
3°25 per cent. of iat and 8°75 per cent. of other solids. Official 
analyses in Canada, again, average 3°5 per cent. and 8°5 per cent, 
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respectively; while, to come nearer home, we have the still more 
favourable record of the Aylesbury Dairy Company, whose milk 
in 200,000 independent analyses made in their own laboratory, 
yielded on the average 3°9 per cent. of fat, and 8°9 per cent. of 
solids other than fat. 

Nor is there any insurmountable obstacle that prevents milk 
of this standard being delivered in London and other large cities 
where the problem of a pure supply is at present admittedly 
most acute. Since July 1907, for instance, twenty of the largest 
hospitals in London, acting upon the recommendation of a special 
committee appointed by their own Central Council to investigate 
and report upon this important matter, have in their milk 
contracts insisted that the milk supplied to them is to be (accord- 
ing to the season) from 0°25 per cent. to 0°50 per cent. richer in 
fat than the standard laid down by the Board of Agriculture. 

With these facts before us, it is startling to learn that in the 
Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury during the period of ten years 
ending in 1901, 25 per cent. of all milk samples taken for 
inspection and analysis were found to be adulterated, although 
the official standard required for fat during that decade was 0°5 
per cent. less than at present. 

The fact that the London public failed so lamentably to 
obtain milk even so inferior in quality to the milk of the 
average dairy cow, although, under pressure, twenty different 
hospitals in the metropolis obtained it in its pure condition from 
various retailers, would seem to show that there is some special 
circumstance connected with the production and selling of milk, 
which makes almost overpoweringly for adulteration, where the 
normal routine methods of business are followed. 

This special circumstance, which may be called the factor 
making for adulteration, I contend to be nothing more nor less 
than the unfairly low retail price at which London milk sells. 
This price—namely, 4d. per quart—I shall try to prove to be 
about 20 per cent. lower than the natural selling price of the 
genuine milk from the cow; that is, of the milk which is demanded 
of the London dairyman by the standard of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Adulteration, however, is, after all, only one of the evils 


against which the consumer of milk in London needs to be upon 
vor, LIII 31 
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his guard. In recent years much tuberculous disease and many 
outbreaks of enteric fever have been traced directly to contami- 
nated milk. It is this evil of infection that the authorities 
have tried to combat. Every successive order regulating the 
production of milk has therefore given the Rural Sanitary 
Authority more power to take immediate action against any 
dairy farmer whose out-buildings, water-supply, and general 
appliances for cleanliness do not reach a certain clearly defined 
standard. But such delegation of “power to act” has not 
prevented infection and secured “safe” milk, any more than the 
inspectors with their numberless prosecutions have prevented the 
twin evil of adulteration. It is by no means an unusual thing 
to read of some rural council enforcing against a delinquent 
farmer, to-day, for the first time, an order which has been issued 
for twenty years, and might, presumably, with great advantage 
to the health of the community have been long since acted upon. 
Here, again, perhaps, the Rural Sanitary Authority realised the 
true economic conditions of the problem, and this was why it did 
not enforce regulations which would be ruinous alike to landlord 
and tenant so long as milk is selling at its present artificially cheap 
retail price. 

The extraordinary cheapness of London milk was, perhaps, 
never brought home more clearly than in the following striking 
paragraph from the pen of Mr. A. T. Barham, Managing Director 
of the Dairy Supply Company, of West Central London. This 
paragraph, together with other equally striking facts and figures 
impossible to crowd into a short article, may be found in Pro- 
fessor Sheldon’s admirably practical little work, The Farm and 
Modern Dairying. 


It is surprising that while the vaunted penny post charges a penny for the 
delivery of a letter weighing four ounces—the writer finding the materials, and 
the average distance each letter is conveyed not exceeding that over which 
country milk is carried, and the postman enjoying the monopoly of a house to 
house delivery in well-defined areas at his own time—the dairyman delivers 
some nine ounces of milk for the same sum, whilst paying the farmer for the 
production, the railway carriage, and the staff such as I have described it, such 
a delivery being spread all over the metropolis, and moreover, small cans or 
glass bottles having to be provided by the dairyman in addition, as well as 
thoroughly washed and cleansed. 


With this terse comparison of cheapness to guide us, we 
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cannot but feel that, as the purer milk would involve greater 
expense, some of this should in common fairness be borne by the 
consumer. This has been urged by most writers who have dealt 
with the question at all thoroughly. They have pointed out 
that the continually rising standard of purity insisted upon by 
the medical profession must inevitably mean a higher retail 
price than 4d. per quart. This was the old selling price of 
London milk, prior to 1873, at the end of which year milk was 
raised to 5d. per quart, by the action of the Metropolitan 
Dairymen’s Association. It remained at 5d. for some years, 
until the Aylesbury Company, who were then opening up new 
dairy grounds in the south-west, brought their price down again 
to 4d. Other retailers were of course constrained to follow this 
lead, although it was generally admitted at the time that this 
lowering of price would ultimately be detrimental to the welfare 
of the public and the interests of those directly or indirectly 
concerned in the trade. 

Since that lowering of price, the standard for fat has been 
raised by 0°5 per cent., and an ever increasing cleanliness of 
handling at every stage of production and transit has been 
demanded. This necessity of intelligent co-operation on the 
part of employees has called for a higher grade of labour 
throughout the trade, which has meant an enormous advance in 
wages all round. Rent and rates have steadily risen, both in 
the rural districts where the rise affects the dairy farmer, and in 
the town where the rise equally affects the retailer. The new 
utensils and vessels needed, owing to the higher standard of 
purity required by the medical profession, are an additional 
heavy tax upon the farmer, and are paralleled, in the case of 
the London purveyor, by the public demand for a more rapid 
distribution at a greatly enhanced cost. 

This increased cost of production and distribution would 
without doubt have long since resulted in a higher price for milk 
if this price had not so endeared itself to the people of London 
by custom and convenience. The fourpence is an eminently 
divisible sum, especially serviceable where milk is bought in half 
and quarter pints. So far, therefore, as the poor are concerned, 
any rise in the price of London milk is, perhaps, only to be 
eflected by a steady educational campaign, planned with a view 
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to removing from their minds the hazy misconception that milk 
is simply a colourless beverage, serviceable but not indispensable 
as an addition to tea and cocoa. 

It would seem that the necessary first step in such a cam- 
paign is to teach that milk is a food, and a food, moreover, of so 
bulky and perishable a nature, and necessitating such stringent 
and intelligent cleanliness in handling, that it is bound to rank 
fairly high in price in the list of animal food-stuffs. It is a 
matter of common business knowledge that perishable bulky 
foods, the price of which in normal quantities is fixed naturally 
by the higgling of the market and not artificially by custom, 
invariably command over long periods of time a proportionately 
higher price than less perishable and more compact food-stuffs of 
a similar origin and nutritive composition. Such increase of 
price is, of course, simply the monetary compensation for the 
extra labour and risk inevitably entailed in handling the more 
perishable and bulky product. 

Now beef and milk, being respectively the flesh and the non- 
flesh product of one and the same animal, may with peculiar 
aptness be considered as two such closely related food-stuffs of 
widely different form. Beef is decidedly less perishable, more 
easy to handle, and not subject to the same stringent regulations 
in distribution as milk. The normal selling price of beef should, 
therefore, be less than milk, so that a fair comparison of prices 
would at once show whether milk at 4d. per quart is, or is not, 
too cheap. 

Owing to the difference in bulk, there can, of course, be no 
gross weight for weight comparison drawn between the two foods. 
In the chemist’s laboratory, however, all food-stuffs can be shorn 
of their refuse and moisture, and the net nutritive substances 
which remain can be analysed into definite measurable quantities 
of proteid, carbohydrates, fats, and mineral matters. 

The mineral matters, although highly essential elements of the 
food as food, can for the present purpose be ignored. It is suffi- 
cient to remember that when the proteid (the body-building and 
repairing and digestion-helping substance) in each of our two 
food-stuffs, beef and milk, is given as ounces or pounds, and the 
carbohydrates and fats and proteid again of each are given as 
calories (or units of energy), we have a serviceable double standard 
by which, since we know the selling price of both products, it is 
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an easy matter to determine scientifically which is actually the 
cheaper food. 

Beef, with a high proportion of lean and entirely free from 
bone, skin, and gristle, contains about 20 per cent. of proteid, and 
when thus trimmed by the butcher, would cost on the average 
10d. per pound. Therefore 5 lbs. of such beef, costing 4s. 2d., 
would furnish 16 ozs. net of proteid, and 4850 calories or units of 
energy. But the same amount of money, 4s. 2d., spent in new 
milk at 4d. per quart, would buy 163 ozs. of proteid and 10,156 
calories of energy. 

Here surely we have the clearest possible proof that the present 
retail price of milk is too low, since, although milk is the more 
expensive food-stuff to distribute, it furnishes half an ounce more 
of proteid and 5300 more calories of energy for 4s. 2d. than beef 
does. 

A similar comparison of poultry and eggs gives additional 
strength to this argument. Poultry and eggs are analogous to 
beefand milk in that they are respectively the flesh form and the 
more perishable non-flesh form of oneand the same animal food. 
The average retail price of poultry (untrimmed) is 10d. per pound, 
and a pair of fowls, weighing 7 lbs. gross weight, and costing 
5s. 10d., will furnish 16 ozs. net of proteid and 5655 calories of 
energy. But the same sum of money if spent on new laid eggs 
at 14d. each (a fair all-the-year-round retail price) will buy only 
14 ozs. of proteid and 4455 calories of energy. 

In this analogous case, therefore, the same amount of money 
buys 124 per cent. less proteid and 21 per cent. less energy in 
eggs (the more perishable food-stuff) than it does in poultry. 
This is approximately the normal ratio that, as I contended in 
my general argument, invariably obtains between two closely- 
related food-stufis of widely different form whose price is not 
artificially fixed by custom. 

And my point is that milk (the more perishable food-stuff), if 
advanced 20 per cent. in price, would still show a nutritive ratio 
| to its sister-product beef, equal to that which the egg (the more 
) perishable food-stuff) shows to its sister-product poultry. For at 
5d. per quart, 4s. 2d. spent in new milk would still buy nearly 

13 ozs. of proteid and 8120 calories of energy—the great excess 
l of energy units compensating for the slight deficit in proteid. 
Thus, by this scientific test of net food value, the present 
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and custom-fixed price of milk is seen to be decidedly too low. 
If this fact were continuously and deliberately insisted on, it 
might be possible that, before very long, all classes of the com- 
munity would recognise that all legislation in favour of pure milk 
will of necessity fail to achieve its object until the retail price of 
milk is substantially raised. While a perishable food of such 
great bulk, and needing scrupulous cleanliness and care, yet 
great and urgent rapidity at every stage of its distribution, is 
sold at a rate so absurdly low in comparison with its less perish- 
able sister product beef, the meagre profit for those who are 
engaged in the trade is almost equivalent to a direct economic 
pressure in favour of adulteration. 

In certain quarters the plea is put forward that the rise in 
price here shown to be essential could be avoided if milk were 
municipalised and the element of profit entirely eliminated. 
But on what grounds, either ethical or economic, can such a 
subsidising of milk be justified? It would surely be grossly 
unfair to the producers and distributors of other food-stuffs, 
which must necessarily come into competition with milk, to 
relieve milk from paying any toll of private or municipal profit. 
Such a policy, if carried into practice, could only result ultimately 
in artificially cheapening all other food-stuffs, and such an arti- 
ficial cheapening would without doubt soon become the antecedent 
cause of every conceivable species of fraud and adulteration. 
We have already suffered more than enough in this way in the 
case of milk itself. Surely it is quite clear that we can only 
serve the interests of purity and cleanliness by raising the price 
of milk proportionately to the natural price of other food-stufis, 
not by reducing the price of other food-stuffs to the present 
artificially low level of milk? 

Nor, aside from these weighty considerations, does the partial 
success of attempts on a small scale to municipalise certain 
special branches of the distributing trade, such as sterilised and 
modified milk for infants, warrant the inference that the only 
and easy way to ensure a pure supply of milk for general purposes 
is to municipalise the production and distribution of all milk 
coming into the metropolis. 

London needs approximately 270,000 gallons of milk a day, 
for which about 232,000 cows are required. This enormous 
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number of cattle is scattered in small herds up and down the 
country, from Cornwall in the extreme west to the Norfolk sea- 
board on the east, and to the distant grazing-grounds of Derby- 
shire and Cheshire and Staffordshire in the north. Obviously 
this vast aggregate of cattle, dispersed over so enormous a 
rural area, could not be efficiently managed by the elected 
representatives of any distinctly urban centre such as that of 
London. 

But even if such practical difficulties of control were non- 
existent, it would still, so far as I can judge, be unwise in the 
present unsettled state of the trade to municipalise our milk. A 
few years ago the medical profession were almost unanimous in 
demanding sterilised or pasteurised milk. Sterilisation, we were 
assured, was the only safe and rational method of handling milk, 
and the general adoption of the practice would ensure at once 
complete immunity from many periodic outbreaks of disease that 
had been, rightly or wrongly, attributed to uncleanly or infected 
milk. 

To-day, however, the same high authorities are directly opposed 
to any commercial sterilisation or pasteurisation of milk. Sterilisa- 
tion, we are now told, has been tried on a small scale in several 
quarters, with these unforeseen results—that it has lessened even 
that moderate amount of cleanliness formerly observed in milking, 
and has thrown upon the market quantities of stale milk, such 
staleness not being easy to detect after sterilisation. All this is 
due to the fact that the farmer has relied too much on the germ- 
destroying efficacy of the sterilising process, and trusted implicitly 
to thisnew method of treatment to hide defects in his milk which 
could not have been hidden in the old days when he was supplying 
milk simply cooled down for transit. Thus much dirty, stale 
sterilised milk has gone forth to the public, and been readily pur- 
chased as a particularly “safe” food for infants and invalids, when 
in reality it was a far more dangerous food than ordinary milk. 

To-day, while we are still dependent upon a private competi- 
tive supply, it is an easy matter for us to fall into line with the 
new point of view taken by the medical profession. But surely 
it is permissible to argue that this would not have been so easy 
had our milk-supply been municipalised a few years ago, when 
the cry for sterilisation was so strong. Doubtless the pressure of 
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medical opinion that would then have been brought to bear upon 
a popularly elected body would have effected its purpose, and the 
expensive sterilising plant then laid down would now in all 
probability effectually prevent us from obtaining a supply of 
pure and unsterilised milk, An elected body that had incurred 
the expense of laying down a plant of this description would be 
strongly tempted to continue the use of this machinery and ap- 
paratus long after sterilisation had been decried as unnecessary 
and useless. 

Nor does this exhaust all that is to be urged against muni- 
cipalisation. There is another, and in some respects a more 
important, side of this question to be touched upon. The old 
standard adopted by the Privy Council Order of 1879 demanded 
a minimum of 2°5 per cent. of fat in any sample of genuine new 
milk. In 1901, the Board of Agriculture raised the proportion of 
fat to 3 per cent., which is a step in the right direction, but is 
certainly not to be regarded as the maximum of obtainable fat. 
The average dairy cow already yields milk that falls but little 
below 4 per cent. in fat, while the Channel Island cows, which 
are bred expressly for milking purposes, probably average rather 
more than 5 per cent. 

But since the public decline to pay more than 4d. per quart 
for their milk, the dairy farmers to-day necessarily adopt other 
and more remunerative ways of disposing of this surplus fat. 
Thus they have always a quantity of skimmed (or separated) 
milk on hand, which can be added to their genuine new milk in 
order to dilute this down to the low standard of fat called for by 
the Board of Agriculture. There is nothing at all unfair in 
this: the public get what they pay for, and in fact, where the 
milk is up to the legal standard, more than they are fairly 
entitled to for their money. 

A municipality, although it might not wish to make a profit, 
would presumably try to run its milk business without loss. 
Very probably, too, it would find even this modest object, with 
milk at 4d. per quart, not a particularly easy matter, and would 
resort to the same device, of diluting down to the standard, that 
is currently followed by the competitive farmer whenever and 
wherever he cannot obtain a fair price for his genuine milk. 

Thus by municipalising the supply without increasing the 
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price we should probably ensure nothing but a longer life for a 
standard which, in the true interests of the community, should as 
soon as possible be abolished in favour of a higher standard 
corresponding more closely to the figures actually yielded by 
analyses of representative samples of genuine new milk. 

There is only one safe and sure way by which we can get 
genuine milk for general consumption, and that is the old- 
fashioned, but honest way of paying a fair price for the pure 
article, and insisting upon the legal standard being raised so that 
this practice of diluting down may be abolished. These two 
reforms would not only remove the economic pressure which at 
present makes so strongly for adulteration, but would also 
encourage a large and increasing number of dairy farmers to 
displace the inferior milking cows in their present herds by 
animals of a decidedly richer milking strain. 

The possibility of slowly but surely raising our present 
standard of milk is undoubtedly intimately bound up with the 
practice of breeding cows exclusively for milk-producing purposes. 
Much good work along this line has already been done, under the 
stimulus of competition, by enterprising individual breeders to 
whom we owe the present heavy milking strains of Channel 
Island cattle and our own vastly improved native Shorthorns and 
Ayrshires. And if we wish to have the rich genuine milk that 
these cows yield made everywhere available for general con- 
sumption, there is only one safe rule to follow. Municipalisation 
without any increase of price would be quite powerless to achieve 
this object, whereas an increased price and a higher legal standard 
would, without any resort to municipalisation, be immediately 
effective. With milk at a fair selling price, no hardship would 
be inflicted upon either producer or retailer if the Board of 
Agriculture should insist upon a standard of 3°5 per cent. for 
fat. 

This fair retail selling price, I contend, cannot be less than 
5d. per quart, and until milk reaches this figure, I fail to see how 
additional legislation, or any crude attempts at municipalisation, 
will check that unnecessary loss of life and grave deterioration of 
physique which result from our present admittedly adulterated, 
uncleanly, and diseased milk-supply. 

Eustace MIs. 
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AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS 


Ar the present time the superb way in which the Dominions have 
responded to the Mother Country’s need of “ Dreadnoughts ” has 
knit yet closer the strong ties of Empire. All have felt the cry 
of Imperial necessity save the Little Englanders in and out of 
the Cabinet and the foes to England nourished in her bosom. 
England must rule the waves—that is a national law as absolute 
as the cricket one, “‘ The umpire’s decision isfinal.”” Australia is 
ready to help England to maintain the common supremacy, and 
our gratitude is profound. Though sundry Governments have 
treated our Greater Empire of Overseas with neither tact nor 
generosity, yet the Dominions appreciate how entirely one with 
us they are in our hearts, and how sincerely we regard them as 
being of our own kith and kin. 

At such a moment let no one think it ungracious to weigh in 
the balance Australian cricketers touring in this country and 
estimate the services they render to Imperialism and to sport. 
Their welcome visit must be the paramount feature of the new 
cricket season. These tours are mighty events in the history of 
our national game, and it is worth considering whether they fulfil 
to the utmost their possibilities of fostering the finest spirit both 
of sport and of Imperialism. It must be borne in mind that 
those who travel across the seas as representatives of any kind 
are regarded where they Jand as in great measure typical of those 
living whence they came. It would be both impertinent and 
beside the mark to deal with any private aspect of the tour 
of our visitors; there is no desire to allude to anything except 
the impression that Australian cricketers make on English 
spectators, 

How about the impression English cricketers have made on 
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Australian spectators? That very just retort shall be frankly 
met. In the last thirty years such impression cannot have been 
entirely satisfactory. The old type of professional, however 
skilled as a cricketer, sometimes lacked qualities of restraint and 
control. Moreover, teams entirely composed of professionals have 
not on tours combined every desirable essential. Further, there 
have been to Australia amateurs of approved skill we should not 
care to indicate when’ asked to present typical English gentlemen. 
So much must be allowed. But just as Australia sent us fine 
sportsmen, so we sent Australia of our best before it was felt on 
both sides that these tours should not be organised by private 
initiative, but must be sent out under the paramount auspices, 
respectively, of M.C.C. and of the Board of Control. It is with 
no sense, therefore, of British superiority that we venture to 
estimate Australian cricketers in England. 

If cricket be the great English game, it must be gladly con- 
fessed that the Australians furnished us with an improved version 
of it. Modern cricket dates from the first tour of the Australians, 
and the first-class game has been finer, has almost become a 
new game, since that memorable day in 1878 when a picked team 
of M.C.C. was defeated at headquarters in a match lasting less 
than six hours. There will be as great cricketers as there have 
been, but until now no second Spofforth has been seen, any more 
than a second ‘* W.G.,” or a rival to Blackham. These three, 
with the Jam in the form he displayed before he went to India, 
thus far stand pre-eminent. 

Some lessons the Australians taught us have now become 
axioms. They had brought to cricket that curiously subtle, 
calculating practicability which is a characteristic they have 
displayed ever since; they showed us the splendid effect of 
combination ; their captains first consistently modified the field 
to suit the exigencies not only of the bowler, but in the inverse 
degree of the batsmen. They also as batsmen cast aside sundry 
stereotyped rules. Any old Harrovian will recollect the late 
Bob Grimston’s horror of a“ pull.”” To-day every possible stroke 
has been legitimatised, but it was the Australians who really 
achieved this. Previously, unauthorised strokes had been the 
prerogative of a very few, who were looked at askance for using 
them. Subsequently Ranjitsinhji showed us how the impossible 
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could be made brilliant, and Jessop how the stupendous was 
practicable. Let it be, however, remembered that years before, 
when Massie, Bonnor, and McDonnell were terrific hitters, 
Murdoch never had a superior in gracefulness until the advent 
of the elder Palairet and the elder Spooner. 

As for the excitement caused by the Test Matches it is no 
exaggeration to say that they seemed to make Sydney hardly 
more distant than Leeds from London, or Melbourne from Man- 
chester. And that alone is a distinct asset to practical Imperial- 
ism. Parenthetically, many may be glad to know exactly how 
England v. Australia stands.. In England fifteen encounters have 
been won by the home country, and six by our visitors; at the 
Antipodes nineteen have been won by English teams, and twenty- 
six lost. Therefore, out of eighty-one Test Matches, of which 
fifteen have been drawn, England has won thirty-four and lost 
thirty-two. So the honours are well divided. But when it is 
considered how wide a range of selection England has, and how 
limited are the Australian numbers, it looks as though the 
standard of first-class cricket were higher at the Antipodes; cer- 
tainly it seems more thoughtful and more readily adaptable to 
exigencies. It isnoteworthy that in the last six series of matches 
only twenty Australians have participated, whilst we have called 
on no less than thirty-nine cricketers; and this in the period 
when the possession of “the ashes” has caused the greatest 
general interest. 

There is another matter in which the Australians have set us 
a less happyexample. They have commercialised cricket. First- 
class cricket is now run on business lines, and in that respect 
half the counties are barely solvent. Indeed, those badly off 
are not likely to be better until they adopt the principle I 
brought forward of division into two sections, about which the 
Morning Post, in a leader on April 10, declared: “If a referen- 
dum were possible, we are confident that the vast majority of 
English cricketers would vote for the reform advocated.”” Other- 
wise, in the words of that experienced judge Major Philip Trevor, 
“it is scarcely realised that the whole institution of county 
cricket is threatened with dissolution from want of funds.” It is, 
however, to the Australians that we owe the businesslike aspect 
of modern cricket, and whereas the majority of our counties show 
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bad balance-sheets, no secret is made that the Australians ©°n- 
sider that each member of their touring side should receive nearer 
£800 than £600 clear profit. The Australian Press during these 
past months has been full of an unseemly wrangle, not as to whether 
those selected to come to England are representative Colonial 
cricketers, but as to whether the Board of Control are to take 
5 per cent. of the first £6000 and 124 per cent. of the balance of 
the profits, each percentage being devoted to the interest of 
cricket generally throughout the Commonwealth. The indigna- 
tion of the players has been copiously reported, and we even 
read that their “meeting was moderate and excellent in tone.” 
As to the rights of the case, it is not for us to judge, but the 
point is clear. English professionals touring in Australia receive 
their expenses and a fixed sum. Australians coming over here 
obtain more than double the remuneration as well as their out- 
lays, and yet are received as amateurs. Twice at least this has 
been reduced to an absurdity; once in the case of the late 
William Midwinter, who played on the ground staff at Lord’s, as 
well as for Gloucestershire, as a professional, and subsequently 
reappeared in the Australian team of 1884 as an amateur, draw- 
ing vastly increased remuneration; whilst Albert Trott, who 
frequently appeared for Victoria among the rest of the Colonial 
amateurs, here rightly took his place without derogation as a 
Middlesex professional. An English apologist has stated in print 
that though the Australian amateur is not an amateur according 
to our ideas, yet he is not a professional], because he only expects 
compensation for the amount of time he loses from his business 
in his owncolony. This seems a highly ingenious piece of special 
pleading, and in reply it is open to us to put this unanswerable 
retort: Have one-half of those who have come on former, or even 
on the present tour, at the time of playing been earning at home 
as much as £600 in eight months? Ofcourse not. Taking one 
instance, a correspondent to the Sydney Herald on December 23 
observes about the Australian captain, who last year received 
a testimonial exceeding £2000: ‘‘ Noble also owes much to the 
game of cricket, which many think has done so much to place 
him in the fortunate position he now occupies. Unfortunately, 
many of our cricketers, although most jealous of their status as 
amateurs, appear to consider, not the credit and pleasure derived 
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from the game, but simply what can be made out of it.” To 
comment on the opinion of that candid critic would be super- 
fluous. There is no Australian who writes so well on the game 
as “ Felix” of the Australasian, under which pseudonym may be 
recognised that doughty batsman Mr. T. Horan of the 1882 team, 
and yet he deliberately declares: ‘‘Every penny that goes into 
the pocket of the Australian Eleven players in England is 
thoroughly well earned. They are legitimately entitled to the 
full net proceeds.” Could he write more if the Australian 
Eleven were composed of professionals? In a leader entitled 
* Cricket Control” another Colonial journal remarks: “The 
terms of the Board are liberal enough—liberal to the verge of 
the destruction of the old-fashioned notions of amateurism.” 
Precisely. 

‘Hence follows the deduction that the Australians play cricket 
in England with a view to the receipts. The facts bear this out, 
for over and over again our visitors have deliberately allowed a 
match to run into the third afternoon when they could have 
finished it off by the second evening. To put it more bluntly, in 
the words of Major Trevor, generally the most mellifluous of 
critics: ‘Ever since the Australians instituted the practice of 
making a match last three days, by hook or by crook—by crook 
generally, for the ‘hook’ is always a dangerous stroke—the 
British public have been afraid of bogus cricket.’”’ What has 
been theresult? That some counties, notably Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Lancashire, have deliberately rested the majority of their 
best men when encountering our visitors. Speaking broadly, 
spectators desiring exhibition cricket have been satisfied because 
in their ordinary engagements the Australians have shown bright 
batting, because they knew it would prove attractive, and there- 
fore lucrative. Still there have been instances of the reverse, 
notably once at Lord’s, when the crowd whistled the Dead March 
whilst Messrs. Darling and Iredale were stonewalling the Middlesex 
attack. It has, however, been quite another matter when it 
came to Test Matches. The Australians give the impression that 
the only thing that really matters to them is not to lose the 
“rubber”? of these encounters. Consequently they play these 
with a super-seriousness that eliminates every sporting risk. The 
dour grimness with which they engage on these struggles may 
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not be particularly apparent in results, but it is conspicuous in 
methods employed. 

By far the most entertaining book on the game published for 
years is An Old Country Cricketer’s Diary, by W. E. W. Collins, 
and very rightly he is severe on some of the dolorous exhibitions 
to which we have been treated in the last few years. The selfish 
vanity of afew individualistic batsmen has materially jeopardised 
the popularity of cricket, and yet if a writer does not beslobber 
them with eulogy they only abuse him. I was once told by a 
prominent amateur that a critic who had not played in first-class 
matches had no right to write anything but praise of any one 
who had. Such bad sportmanship is the outcome of playing for 
himself, and not for his side. Now, to their credit be it said, the 
Australians never do that. Quoting Mr. Collins: “ Very sickindeed 
must have been the hearts of many cricketers besides myself who 
sat and watched the Test Match at Lord’s in 1905, and hoped by 
the hour at a time that somebody would presently hit something 
—even if it were the bowler who hit the wicket—when England 
was batting.” That match was a bad example of how the 
champions of the game should not play it. Pad obstruction and 
bowling off the wicket reduced that eagerly anticipated encounter 
to an inglorious violation of the true spirit of the game. 

With that exhibition painfully vivid in memory, one cannot too 
roundly cavil at Australian methods; but yet an appeal may be 
made to them. Mr. Noble is coming as captain, the highest 
position any Australian cricketer can attain. Will he prevent 
Mr. Armstrong from so utterly overdoing that off-ball theory ? 
It may keep runs down by pitching the ball out of the batsman’s 
reach, but under modern conditions a bowler who thus lays him- 
self out to send down a series of maiden overs ought to be taken 
off by his captain. Again, some of our own cricketers violate 
the intention of the law of obstruction by deliberately shielding 
the wicket by their person. The last Australians were pretty 
bad offenders in this respect, whilst Mr. Noble himself in the final 
Test Match a few years ago gave an exhibition of which no one 
desires a repetition. Now could not this too be nullified by 
order? The turnstiles would certainly show subsequent financial 
appreciation; and this argument may carry most weight if, as 
the Sydney Herald says, “ the game is practically carried on in 
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Australia for the benefit of those grounds on which the Test 
Matches are played and of the first dozen players.” 

The Australians have often demonstrated that they are never 
beaten until the last ball. Tough as whipcord and nerveless, they 
play a forlorn game with splendid tenacity. That this is no 
feature of a former generation is proved by the extraordinary 
power of recovery from a bad position they showed in the Test 
Matches against the last M.C.C. side that visited them, which 
was defeated by four games to one. Moreover, the 1902 team 
was decimated in May by illness and accident; yet it pulled 
through with a highly creditable record. Such traits win our 
admiring respect. Too often over here, however, the Australians 
have imported that deliberation which is natural, if a nuisance, 
where games are played to a finish, We owe to them that 
hideous innovation of a tea interval, which has done so much to 
keep afternoon patrons away from matches, and which is an 
abuse of the spectator’s patience. It, however, suits our present 
county cricketers, who, with one accord—except Mr. Walter 
Brearley—systematically and flagrantly break the law that only 
permits two minutes to elapse between the fall of a wicket and 
the arrival of the next batsman. But if cricket is to depend on 
gate-money, the public which pays the piper will soon clamour 
to set the tune. The public are fine judges of the game, and 
either tea intervals, languid form, deliberate obstruction, off-ball 
abuse, and slack fielding must all be abolished or first-class 
elevens will play what they misconceive to be cricket to empty 
benches. To the credit of all the Australian teams be it said 
their fielding has invariably been magnificent. 

The Colonial Press do not consider the present ‘likely to be as 
strong as other teams that have represented Australia.’ Shortage 
inthe attack would seem to be the only vulnerable department, and 
it is no secret that the absence of Mr. Saunders is due to the fear that 
his action would be penalised by our umpires. This furnishes a 
curious commentary on the last series of Test Matches in Australia, 
in which he headed the bowling averages and took over 50 per 
cent. more wickets than any other Colonial. The omission of Mr. 
Hazlitt and the inclusion of Mr. Whitty are matters of policy on 
which we can offer no opinion, but the absence of Mr. Clement 
Hill is irreparable. For years he has shown himself the finest 
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left-handed batsman in the world, and in Test Matches he has 
scored 2386 runs, with an average of 36, which is higher for 
these representative encounters than the averages of Messrs. 
Noble, Gregory, or Trumper. Whereas our visitors bring us new 
cricketers, we seem to have none to support the Old Guard, and 
it can hardly be said that our men, even if adequate to 
exigencies, are comparable with our champions of 1884 and 
1886. So Test Matches will lack no feature of competition 
through overwhelming superiority on either side. 

As Imperialists the Australian cricketers have never expressed 
any sentiments. Their captains are not forced to make those 
frequent speeches which fall to the lot of English leaders in 
Australia when received by mayors at railway stations. Cordial 
expressions of goodwill, however, possess real value, and unques- 
tionably the skill shewn by the Australians has intensified the 
personal interest felt by our own public. As sportsmen, the 
defect of the Australians in commercialising the game and their 
merit in playing it with combined tenacity have been indicated. 
It will be policy for our visitors to play keen and lively cricket; 
while they will be wise if they look beyond the first-class English 
cricketer to the great British public. It is to the latter, and not 
to the former, that they will owe the remuneration they have 
come to gain. England knows in what spirit cricket should be 
played, and is utterly weary of the conceited individualist who 
regards the wicket as a place he occupies by the day for the 
selfish sake of his own average, after which he barely troubles 
to field, and is indifferent to the fate of a match which his own 
egotism has done much to prevent being brought to a definite 
conclusion. Cricket played with the evident intention of bring- 
ing about a negative result is a miserable exhibition to watch, 
and the community that declines to pay to see such perversion 
of a great game will not go twice to see celebrities who, having 
obtained fame, belie it by the misuse to which they put it and 
by the way they abuse the public patience. Quoting once more 
from Major Trevor’s admirable Problems of Cricket, ‘To attempt 
to use a cricket match merely to obtain three days of gate-money 
or for the improvement of a certain player’s average constitutes 
a breach of implied contract.”” The merit of Australian cricketers 
is that they play for their side, and not for themselves. They 
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can rest assured of receiving a cordial welcome everywhere, and 
ready popular response to all that they achieve according to the 
spirit of the game. Thus, and thus only, can they become 
valuable factors in Imperialism. The sporting community in 
England recognises fellowship in good sportsmanship, and that 
fellowship has no small share in linking closer an Empire the 
adage of which certainly is “play the game”’ according to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law. 
Home Gorpon. 
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WASHINGTON, April 9, 1909 


THE new President begins well. No sooner had he taken his 
seat than he was confronted with a situation that threatened 
him great embarrassment and had in it the elements to wreck his 
administration. He escaped not by dodging or any surrender of 
principle, but rather by rigid adherence to a principle which it is 
evident is to be his firm guidance during his administration—the 
strict observance of constitutional requirements. And, proof that 
his firmness is tempered by tactfulness, while he disappointed 
some of his friends he made no enemies. 

There has long existed great dissatisfaction with the rules of 
the House of Representatives. The same complaint is made 
here as in England—the concentration of power in the hands of 
a few men, and the reduction to a cypher of all the rest. But in 
England the system has some justification, as the few men are 
the Government of the Empire, while in America the President 
more nearly corresponds to the “Government”; but it is the 
Speaker who exercises the Prime Minister’s power to control 
legislation. There have long been mutterings of a storm, but 
just before Congress met in special session on the 15th of last 
month, when it was necessary to elect a Speaker before the House 
could proceed to the consideration of business, a handful of 
Republicans made overtures to the Democrats to form an alliance 
to enact a new code of rules. The bolting Republicans sought 
the support of the President, which naturally would have 
immensely strengthened their position; but the President wisely 
declined to be drawn into the controversy. That freedom from 
encroachment by the Crown which Parliament so jealously guards 
has its parallel in the American Constitution, which narrowly 
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defines the powers of the Executive and Congress. The President 
held that he would be overstepping his constitutional limitations 
if he interfered in the ‘‘ domestic ’’ concerns of the House. Ifa 
majority of the members of the House wanted to change the 
rules, they had it in their power todo so, but for the President to 
exert his influence, no matter what his personal preferences were, 
would be unwarranted. . 

Apart from the question of propriety involved, this course was 
dictated by sound common sense. Had the President encouraged 
the Republican bolters, their plan would undoubtedly have 
carried, but the victory would have cost the President dear. He 
would have antagonised two hundred of the most powerful mem- 
bers of the House, who naturally would have resented his inter- 
ference and taken the first opportunity to show it. It would 
have weakened the President’s influence. He would have begun 
his administration with a bitter factional fight. 

The bolters were defeated, but they do not hold the President 
responsible for their defeat. They still denounce the rules, but 
there is no denunciation of the President. He remains on good 
terms with both factions, and is regarded by them as their leader ; 
and the President by virtue of his office is always the head of his 
party. The influence he exerts is proportionate to the friendly 
relations that exist between him and them, and the confidence 
they have in his judgment and good faith. 

In the little more than a month that has elapsed since he was 
inaugurated Mr. Taft has shown that he possesses certain qualities 
that admirably fit him for the place he occupies. His method of 
dealing with men is the suaviter in modo, but he never lets them 
forget the fortiter in re. Mr. Taft has been compared to Mr. 
Cleveland—and no higher tribute could be paid to him than that 
—for he has all of Mr. Cleveland’s solidity, and patience, and 
determination, and respect for the high office he occupies. But 
an even happier characterisation is that he is a combination of 
McKinley and Cleveland. Cleveland inspired respect, McKinley 
affection. Cleveland won by bull-dog courage and tenacity of 
purpose; he knew no compromise, and scorned tact, if he ever 
thought it worth while to use it. McKinley won by a peculiar 
charm of manner, by conciliation, by appeal. On the canvas of 
history Cleveland would pose a more graceful figure, but not a 
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greater man, had nature endowed him with some of McKinley’s 
charm; McKinley would have been a more virile personality had 
he been given a little of Cleveland’s ruggedness. Mr. Taft has 
both—the Cleveland force and the McKinley tact and per- 
suasiveness, 


Mr. Cleveland had almost a horror of self-advertising, of noto- 
riety, of doing anything undignified or cheapening the great office 
which he held. From the standpoint of the flashy, tricky, sensational 
journal, he was, in its own choice vernacular, “a dead ’un.” He 
furnished no sensational news, he called no man a liar, and bullied 
no woman; he saw no necessity of taking the public into his 
confidence when he ordered a suit of clothes; his views on the 
latest popular novel he kept to himself as religiously as his private 
opinion of senators or justices of the Supreme Court or am- 
bassadors. But Mr. Cleveland stuck to the business for which 
he had been selected, and managed to do one or two noteworthy 
and lasting things—the repeal of the silver law, for instance, and 
the defeat of the silver party—and, living a life of usefulness, at 
his death the American people placed him among their great. 

Mr. Taft is much the same kind of man. He isn’t “run- 
ning” the petty politics of half the States of the Union, for he 
does not believe that he was elected President simply to build up 
a machine for his re-election four years hence. He is going 
about his work steadily, quietly, but with a definite purpose. He 
has had to reconcile differences in his party on the tariff, for the 
tariff is a most complicated question, and in a country so vast as 
this, and where the interests of different sections are antagonistic, 
it is inevitable that what will be for the advantage of one in- 
dustry will be to the injury of producer or consumer. In his réle 
as harmoniser and party leader, Mr. Taft has shown that he is 
both Cleveland and McKinley. First, there must be a Tariff Bill 
passed, a Tariff Bill that will honestly carry out the pledges made 
on the Republican platform and the declarations of Mr. Taft 
and other speakers during the campaign of revision downwards. 
That is the principle involved, and a question of principle cannot 
be paltered with. That is the Cleveland side of his character; 
that was the firm ground on which Mr. Cleveland planted him- 
self when he declared the silver law must be repealed. The 
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Democrats came to him and wanted to know if half a repeal 
would notsatisfy him, if “an honourable compromise”’ could not 
be arranged, as if any compromise of principle ever could be 
honourable, or did not brand the man who made it a coward. 
And Mr. Cleveland was no coward. Compromise he scorned, 
repeal was the only thing he would listen to, and the law that 
was destroying financial stability was repealed. 

But having made it known that he will insist upon ante- 
election pledges being redeemed, Mr. Taft is using the same 
diplomacy that made the relations between Mr. McKinley and 
Congress so harmonious. He has pointed out to recalcitrant 
Republicans that the Tariff Bill is a party measure and must be 
carried by Republican votes, and not by the aid of Democrats. 
He does not threaten the big stick or endeavour to obtain votes 
by the use of patronage or the promise of favours. He argues 
and appeals; he asks that individual differences be subordinated 
to the larger good, because the country as a whole is to be 
considered rather than merely local or individual interests. 
Mr. Taft takes a broad view of the tariff and its effects on the 
prosperity and welfare of the people. He believes the policy 
of protection is as beneficial to the working man as it is to 


the manufacturer; but he also feels that he must protect the 
consumer, and that protection is not to be the means of 
enabling the manufacturer to exploit the consumer. 


It is not only children who suffer for the sins of their fathers. 
Politicians have to pay for the follies of their predecessors. 
Having shown the resemblance between Mr. Taft and Mr. Cleve- 
land, it is interesting to note the parallelism when Mr. Cleveland 
for the second time assumed the Presidency and the conditions 
facing Mr. Taft as he assumed office. The Harrison administra- 
tion had to contend with a deficit, and President Harrison was 
on the point of issuing bonds to obtain money to meet the 
ordinary expenditures of the Government—in fact, the plates for 
the bonds had been engraved by order of the Secretary of the 
Treasury—but was persuaded to leave the Treasury practically 
empty and let his successor provide his own means for filling it. The 
onus of having to issue bonds, always a damaging thing to any 
political party, fell on Mrz, Cleveland, as it was impossible to 
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make the country understand that he had simply inherited the 
legacy of bankruptcy. Then, to add to his other troubles, Mr. 
Cleveland compelled Congress to pass a Tariff Bill, and tariff 
legislation always disturbs business, and the political party in 
power is held responsible for bad times. 

Mr. Taft finds a Treasury not exactly empty, but still so far 
from full that he knows money will have to be borrowed to meet 
current obligations, and the uncertainty as to the new tariff has 
brought business almost to a standstill. Up to this point the 
parallel is exact; but here it probably ends. It was the 
fear of the United States going to a silver basis more 
than anything else that caused such apprehension not only in 
America, but in all the other great financial centres. Fortunately 
for Mr. Taft, silver has been eliminated, and no one questions 
that the United States will pay dollar for dollar in gold. Mr. 
Cleveland’s Tariff Bill did not pass until half his term had 
expired; the new Tariff Bill will probably be in operation within 
three months after Mr. Taft’s inauguration, so that there will be 
plenty of time for the country to adjust itself to the new con- 
ditions before the next election. And in Mr. Cleveland’s day 
there was a powerful, well-organised, and united Opposition, 
plentifully supplied with funds, and commanding a vigorous 
Press, while Mr. Taft has little to fear from his political opponents, 
Furthermore, there is a very general impression that as soon as 
the new Tariff Bill becomes law there will be an almost instan- 
taneous revival of business, that increased importations will 
greatly decrease the discrepancy between expenditures and 
revenues, and that the country will be generally so prosperous 
that there will be no desire for a change in the Government. 
The next six months will in all probability be the most critical 
of Mr. Taft’s administration. If the country takes kindly to the 
Tariff Bill and it works as well as its promoters anticipate, and 
normal business conditions are re-established, Mr. Taft may look 
forward with confidence to a successful administration; but if 
recovery is retarded it may not be such smooth sailing. Business 
men and others whose opinions are entitled to weight believe 
that the country is about to see another period of prosperity, 
and that next autumn there will be a great “boom” in 
business. 
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Although he has only been a few weeks in office, President Taft 
has instituted one reform that should be of lasting benefit and do 
much to bring about economy in Governmental expenditures. 

The revenues of the Government have been administered very 
loosely, owing to the division of authority and the absence of 
responsibility. In theory the Secretary of the Treasury holds 
the same place in America that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does in England; but he is shorn of power, as the executive 
departments make up their own estimates of the appropriations 
required for the next fiscal year, and submit them to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, whose only function is to transmit them to 
Congress. The Secretary of the Treasury is not permitted to 
reduce by a single penny an appropriation asked for by one of 
his colleagues. The Secretary makes an annual report to Con- 
gress, in which he estimates the probable expenditures and 
receipts, that ‘‘ estimate”? being nothing more than a guess, and 
based on the receipts and expenditures of the previous year. 
Secretary Cortelyou, in his last report, made to Congress in 
December, frankly admitted that his figures were of little value, 
as he said he had no means of ascertaining the probable receipts, 
in view of contemplated tariff changes, and still less of calculat- 
ing the appropriations that Congress might see fit to make. It 
is because the real Chancellor of the Exchequer in America is 
Congress, and not the Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
Secretary’s estimates are only guesswork. 

The estimates prepared by the heads of departments are 
submitted to Congress, and that body does with them as it 
pleases. It can reduce or increase them; but it more often adds 
to than subtracts, and that without regard to the condition of 
the Treasury. That is bad enough, but the system is made still 
worse by a dozen committees in Congress, in both Houses, having 
control of appropriations, and each committee making up its own 
Appropriation Bill irrespective of the others. 

President Taft has formed the Cabinet into a Budget Com- 
mittee, to which will be referred the estimates of all the depart- 
ments before they are transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and the Cabinet, sitting as a Budget Committee, has been given 
the power to revise the estimates so as to keep expenditures 
within a certain limit. With the same end in view, the Senate 
has created a Committee on Public Expenditures, and for the first 
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time in the history of the Government, if this committee does its 
work properly, there will be some relation between income and 
outgo. The Committee on Public Expenditures is required 
to pass upon all Appropriation Bills after they have been 
framed by the committees having jurisdiction, and if necessary 
to reduce them so as to leave a safe margin between expenditures 
and the estimated revenue. The old system was so vicious that 
it was a direct invitation to national bankruptcy, and the only 
reason disaster was averted was the wealth of the country, which 
made it possible for the Treasury always to be kept full. But 
the last year or two has seen the receipts diminishing and the 
expenditures increasing, and reform is imperative. 


The Tariff Bill, which is now dragging its weary way through 
Congress, emphasises again the low estate in which the House 
has fallen, and the dominant place occupied by the Senate in 
the American legislative system. Under the Constitution the 
House of Representatives alone has the power to originate 
Revenue Bills, and to keep within the strict letter of the Consti- 
tution the Tariff Bill originated in the House; but every member 
of the House knew—a knowledge shared in by the country at 
large—that after the Bill passed the House it would be torn to 
pieces in the Senate, and that the Bill made by the Senate would 
become a law. 

The House has abdicated to the Senate, not only in tariff- 
making, but in all things. The framers of the Constitution 
intended that the House should possess the same importance 
and influence as the House of Commons, and they provided for 
this by giving the House the taxing power. Probably in the 
early days of American history the House was the more powerful 
body, but it no longer is. In England the House of Commons 
offers the greatest attraction to men of ability, and it is possible 
for them to become the leaders of their party, or at least to gain 
highrank. In America no man voluntarily remains in the House ; 
his ambition is always to go to the Senate, where his power 
and influence are much greater, and it is easier for him to achieve 
distinction. Inthe House merit counts for very little, owing to 
a vicious system by which length of service is the sole standard. 
The result is that a few men, very often of mediocre abilities, 
are able to consolidate all power in their hands and form a close 
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corporation. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
or of the Appropriations Committee, or any of the other great 
committees, need not necessarily have a pre-eminent knowledge 
of the tariff or finance or Government expenditures if he has 
had the good luck to remain in the House while other men of 
greater abilities in the meantime have come and gone, The 
English system by which a man can stand for any constituency 
does not prevail in America, and a man must be a citizen of the 
State and a resident of the district which he desires to represent 
in Congress. As the polling takes place for the entire country 
on the same day, a candidate defeated in his own district cannot 
find a safe constituency elsewhere, even if public opinion would 
sanction such a course, so that he must remain out of Congress 
for at least two years, when he may make another attempt to 
secure election. 

The result is bad. A sudden shift of public sentiment may 
deprive the House of its ablest member; a Gladstone in America 
might be temporarily relegated to private life because a young 
and unscrupulous opponent had promised his constituents free 
silver, or pensions, or any other alluring and impossible bribe. 
Meanwhile the mediocre man with just sufficient brains and 


political cunning to retain his hold on his district has by the 
retirement of better men found himself promoted on committees 
by the operation of the automatic law of seniority, until he 
reaches the head of one of the important committees, although 
there may be other men intellectually his superior and possessed 
of a precise knowledge which the chairman, because of his mental 
limitations, has been unable to acquire. 


The Tariff discussion in the House has unmistakably proved 
that Protection is no longer a political issue, and that the 
Democratic Party has for good. and all renounced its belief in its 
former doctrine of Free Trade. In the House Democrats have 
openly avowed themselves Protectionists and spoken in support of 
the Republican measure, and while the minority has naturally 
found much to criticise in the Bill, which, like nearly all House 
Bills, is a bungling piece of legislation, the old cry in a Tariff 
debate, “‘ Protection is robbery,” is no longer heard, and Demo- 
crats remain ominously silent in demanding “A tariff for revenue 
only.” In this country it is the exact truth to say that there is 
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now no longer a Free Trade party, and there is only a fraction 
that would seek to overthrow the policy of Protection. Thus 
the Democrats have lost another of their great political issues. 
The South, which is Democratic, saw no virtue in Protection so 
long as it produced nothing requiring to be protected from foreign 
competition; now that the South manufactures for itself, and its 
iron-mines and furnaces and workshops are giving employment 
to thousands, and making men rich, Free Trade is as vicious as 
Protection once seemedto be. The Northern and Western Demo- 
crats have long been won over to Protection. There was a time 
when the South and West regarded the tariff as made for the 
benefit of New England, and it was this economic antagonism 
that for generations was at the bottom of sectional animosity and 
was one of the contributing causes of the Civil War. To-day 
sectionalism has disappeared in economics, because one part of the 
country is no longer given over to manufacturing and another to 
agriculture, although there are still clashing interests. A few 
Southern Democrats of the old school, hide-bound in their tradi- 
tions, still bewailing the good old days when fortunes were 
counted in black chattels, in the course of the Tariff debate cast 
at New England the taunt of profiting by the Tariff at the 
expense of the restof the country. Mr. McCall of Massachusetts, 
a man of scholarly attainments and a historical writer of note, 
replied to the attack in these words : 

Invective against New England on account of the Tariff is nearly as orthodox 
in some quarters as hostility to Great Britain was in this country prior to the 
present generation, It was a regular part of the training of the American 
youngster to teach him to declaim against England. This was taught in our 
schools, in our public discussions, and in our newspapers. If the colleges of the 
former times had been as responsive to the popular demands as they are to-day, 
they would very likely have had courses on “ How most scientifically to hate 
England.” The “lion’s tail” then held the same place in our politics that is 
taken now by the trusts. And if a very recent régime had been in force a 
couple of generations ago, it is interesting to speculate upon what hair-raising 
situations might have been developed upon the British issue. 

Any one to-day who keyed up his speech to this obsolete sentiment would 


be talking nonsense, but certainly not more so than to parade the ancient 
sectional denunciations of New England on account of the Tariff, 


In my article last month I mentioned that two members 
of the present Cabinet—Mr. MacVeagh, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Dickinson, the Secretary of War—are Demo- 
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crats, and explained that Mr. Bryan has driven men of the 
standing of MacVeagh and Dickinson out of the Democratic 
Party, and so long as Mr. Bryan remains the titular head of the 
party he cannot hold the veterans or attract recruits. Mr. 
Dickinson has said that in the last election he voted for neither 
Mr. Taft nor Mr. Bryan. One can well understand why. Asa 
Democrat who for forty years had been active in the ranks of 
his party, he could not reconcile it with his traditions or convic- 
tions to vote for Mr. Taft, but Mr. Bryan does not to him 
represent democracy. Mr. Dickinson is a Southern man, and he 
goes into the Cabinet of a Republican President in the hope that 
sectionalism may be broken down. Mr. Taft’s purpose in select- 
ing a Southerner as a member of his Cabinet Mr. Dickinson 
made clear in the course of an address delivered shortly after 
his appointment as Secretary of War. 


Moved by no obligations to the South [he said], but by strong friendship 
and sympathy for the Southern people, and still more by a patriotic love for the 
entire country, whose welfare is necessarily bound up with that of the South, 
he [the President] determined to invite into his Cabinet a Southern man, 
thereby giving assurance to the Southern people that, although their solid 
electoral vote was against him, he wanted them to feel that they were in close 
relations with his administration, and would be in no sense alien to it. 

If he had selected for this purpose a Southern Republican, however well 
qualified to discharge the duties of the office, it would not have fulfilled the 
purpose he had in mind. If he had voted for him, there would have been room 
for carping critics to say, however unjustly, that the appointment had been 
tendered and accepted as a reward for such support; and, besides, such an 
appointment might have lacked that ligament with the Southern people which 
would exist between them and one who had not left the party. 


Mr. Dickinson wants it to be understood that he remains a 
Democrat even although he sits in a Republican Cabinet. 


I cannot conceive [he says] that any duty can arise in connection with my 
office that will be incompatible with any views I have hitherto entertained. 
Certaialy, if such an occasion should arise I would not embarrass the President 
by holding a position the duties of which I could not heartily discharge. 


Mr. Dickinson well says that the wisdom both of the purpose 
and the President’s selection is to be tried by time, and the 
experiment will be worth watching. On neither side of the 
Atlantic has it before been made. It is true that coalition 
Governments have been formed in England; but that is entirely 
different. If Mr. Balfour, when he constitutes his next Ministry, 
should invite Mr. Lloyd George to a seat in the Cabinet, and 
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Mr. Lloyd George should accept, and at the same time announce 
that he still held steadfast to his Liberal principles, the analogy 
would be complete. 

What the MacVeaghs and Dickinsons are trying to do is not 
only to break down the Solid South for the benefit of the South 
itself no less than for the rest of the country, but also to break 
down the dominance of Mr. Bryan, whose only hold now is in 
the South. If the Southern Democrats would throw Mr. Bryan 
overboard there would not be a corporal’s guard of Bryan dele- 
gates in the next Democratic National Convention. As it is, 
the shadow of Mr. Bryan weighs on Democrats from the North 
and West, and they are the men who elect Presidents. The 
South is always influential in a Democratic Convention, but the 
South can carry no elections. So long as New York and some 
of the great Western States will under no consideration accept 
Mr. Bryan, the Democratic Party must be content to remain in 
opposition. ; 

The effort to deprive Mr. Bryan of his power has broken out 
in a new place, and shows how little the Republicans have to 
fear from their political opponents so long as present conditions 
last. The majority of the Democratic members of the House of 
Representatives are Southern men, but the Northern and Western 
men have grown weary of having to submit to Southern leader- 
ship, and have openly revolted. These dissidents have not 
crossed the floor and have not formally renounced their allegi- 
ance to their party, but they are at war with the nominal 
minority leader, and by deserting him at a critical moment at 
the beginning of the session they saved the Republicans from a 
disastrous defeat. The purpose of the recalcitrants was frankly 
stated by one of them in these words : 


There are a large number of Democrats from the East and the North who 
are tired of being dominated in party affairs by William J. Bryan and his 
friends. Some of us have reluctantly acquiesced in Mr. Bryan’s leadership, and 
have submitted to the dictation of his friends in Congress in the past, believing 
it to be for the general good of the Democratic Party ultimately. But there is 
to be an end to it. We will no longer be blind followers of the blind, and we 
intend to assert our independence and fight for a more intelligent policy in the 
future. 


No political party has ever had such amazing luck as the 
Republicans of recent years. ,Whenever they have been in 
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danger the folly of their opponents has savedthem. The present- 
day mission of the Democrats is to quarrel among themselves, 
They are fulfilling it nobly. 


Only a few years ago it was the fashion for all the rest of the 
world to look with envy on the United States, and peace advo- 
cates would “ point with pride” to the one country which was 
not crushed by the weight of its military burden and did not 
have to spend hundreds of millions to guard itself from attack. 
In those years military expenditures sat very lightly on this 
country, but now their weight is felt just as much as in Europe. 
It will be a surprise to most persons to learn that of the total 
appropriations made by the last Congress 65 per cent. was 
for military purposes, which, according to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House, is a higher percentage 
than in Great Britain, Germany, or France. The Navy Bill proper 
carried $136,000,000, and the Army Bill $101,000,000, but these do 
not give the full amounts, as “ military items, other Bills,” aggre- 
gate $116,000,000, and still the full story is not told. The Forti- 
fications Bill carried $8,000,000, and in Deficiency Bills and other 
measures of a non-military character military appropriations are 
made. 

It costs almost as much to maintain the American navy as it 
does the British, and at the present rate of progressive expendi- 
tures it will be only a few years before the United States will be 
spending more than any other Power, as the American is the most 
expensive service in the world, and its Government generally the 
most extravagant. Now the American people are feeling the 
pinch of military expenditures, and it is the heavy outlay of the 
last few years on the navy that is largely responsible for the 
existing deficit. But that does not cause any curtailment of 
the naval programme. The country is committed to the policy 
of laying down larger and more powerful ships every year, and is 
proud of the knowledge that whether for a fight or a frolic they 
are ready to give a good account of themselves. No matter what 
it costs, the money will be found for the navy. 

The American army is small, but its cost increases every year. 
The Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Southern coasts are, being 
fortified as rapidly as possible, and with the completion of those 
fortifications troops will have to be provided to man them, which 
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will make necessary an increase of the standing army. Both 
Hawaii and the Philippines are being heavily fortified, and forti- 
fications without the men behind the guns are worthless. 
Realising that in time of peril the Militia must be relied upon as 
the real defence of the country, comprehensive plans are now 
being carried out to place the Militia forces upon a sound 
military basis, so as to make available a thoroughly disciplined 
and well-organised army. The Militia is the military force of 
the various States, and subject exclusively to State control, except 
in time of war or invasion, when it is called out by the President, 
who becomes the commander-in-chief of all the armed forces. 
But to keep the Militia up to a proper standard the general 
Government makes large appropriations to the States; and here 
again the appropriation is constantly increasing, and undoubtedly 
will continue to increase to keep pace with increased efficiency. 
There is now a demand to create a retired list of Militia officers, 
similar to that already existing for officers of the regular army, 
and it will probably come in due time, as it is popular. 


In this age of college education, when not to have been 
through college is considered to handicap a man for even sub- 
ordinate positions, it is rather curious to hear one of the foremost 
inventors of his day question the importance of the college to the 
scientist. Thomas A. Edison, recently interviewed on the value 
of an academic education to a young man about to enter upon a 
scientific career, questions whether it is not a waste of time. 

The mental development which a college course brings [he says] quickens 
the perceptions and enables a man more easily to grasp the minute points of 
science, but it seems to me that a purely academic training is a great waste of 
time, since in four years no one can learn all the essential points of science, and 


four years more of active and experimental work will be of much greater value 
than an equal amount of time spent in obtaining a college education. 


For the profession of law, medicine, literature, or the ministry 
Mr. Edison regards a college education as a desirable foundation. 


But my greatest objection to a college education for a scientist [he adds] is that 
academic or classic learning is old and does not keep progress with the times. 
It does not teach a man to think practically. Science is deeper than Latin or 
Greek. It is easy for a lawyer to get along with small ability, but a poor 
engineer is found out in less than six weeks, and unless he has learned to think 
for himself and understands his work he cannot succeed. 


A. Maurice Low. 


AN AUTHOR'S DEVIL 


THE visitor—who had called at the Manor House in the drowsiest 
hour of a summer afternoon—asked for Miss Henderson and was 
shown into a drawing-room where he found himself solitary. 

He took advantage of this to look about him, but his 
curiosity received no nourishment whatever. Here was the 
typical English country house drawing-room, with a suggestion 
of opulence in its “silver tables” and ‘flower tables.” ‘‘ No 
shabby genteel poverty,” he thought; “one sees that much at all 
events.” 

The door opened, and a young girl entering, came rather 
slowly towards him. Her reddish brown hair was arranged with 
the comparative simplicity of the later nineties. Her crisp white 
dress, her Algerine gold and turquoise necklet, confirmed to his 
keen observation the hint of refined opulence he had received 
already. She bowed to him, turning visibly paler and compressing 
her lips. 

*“‘T understand,” she said stiffly, ‘that you have come here in 
the place of Mr. Vincent ? ” 

** You are quite right, Mr. Vincent could not getaway. Iam 
his manager, practically his factotum, come at his request to 
interview the author of The Return from Cythera, a novel which 
was sent to us anonymously. Theauthor is perhaps a relation of 
yours?” 

The girl threw back her head defiantly. 

‘A very near relation—myself.” 

A rather long pause, and then her visitor said: 

‘‘ Wisdom is justified. I’m very glad I got Vincent to let me 
come instead of him.” 

“Why?” 

*‘ Because Vincent is such a prosaic chap he is never equal to 
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the unexpected, it bowls him over. You see he made up his 
mind you were a man—in the sere and yellow leaf, and being 
confronted with a very young woman, he would probably have 
taken his hat, and said he must catch his train, and would write 
later.” 

“And are you anxious to bolt ?”’ said the girl a trifle disdain- 
fully, ‘*if not, we may as well sit down.” 

Her visitor looked about him and took the most comfortable 
arm-chair available. Now that the strain on her nerves had 
slackened a littie she saw him clearly for the first time. A man of 
about forty, broad-shouldered and thick-set, he had a square 
sallow face, the kind of nose the French call busqgué, and promi- 
nent impenetrable brown eyes with an habitual twinkle in 
them. 

*‘T wish I could ask you to smoke,” said the girl, “but my 
mother 

‘‘In this room?” he said; “the mere idea is sacrilege! My 
expectations,’ he went on, “did not fit in with Vincent’s. I 
foresaw you, so to say. And now let us get rid of the business 
side of the matter. Of course we could not possibly publish your 
novel—as it stands.” 

*‘Nothing would induce me to modify it 

“ Just what I thought,” he returned. 

The girl was not equal to hiding her disappointment and 
chagrin. 

“Do you mean me to understand that a man like Mr. Vincent 
who has shown himself so superior to the conventional stand- 
point——” 

“Ah, if it had been a few years ago! He was rising then, 
he is now prominent, and prominence promotes caution. But it 
will be worth your while to write something else for us, a 
little less lurid. And now will you let me offer you some 
advice ?”’ 

“Good advice?” she inquired. 

“T don’t know,” he said smiling, “the goodness will lie in the 
results earned by following it. It is at least disinterested. Asa 
writer you interest me extremely. I see you starting on a road 
which some woman has followed ever since English people have 


asked for fiction—usually to her own considerable profit. I see 
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you are not like most of us what the French call a. siruggle for 
lifeur, but I take it for granted that profit is an object with you, 
solid pecuniary profit and big editions ?” 

“‘I—I suppose so,” she answered a little reluctantly. ‘“‘ But 
I must write as I feel, as I am.” 

He eyed her consideringly. ‘In your case,” he said, “ there 
is no objection to it.” 

*“‘T shall be misunderstood and insulted,” she said, ‘my books 
don’t aim the least at pleasing ——” 

She paused. 

“The elect few?” he finished her sentence unexpectedly. 
‘Certainly not. The elect few require good writing: Yours is 
at its best tolerable, and at its worst atrocious. Also the elect 
few can and do read French novels. You will supply the felt 
want of those who if they read French novels would do so for the 
sake of what we call ‘impropriety.’ You will appeal to their 
sense of impropriety far more pleasantly than any French 
novelist would do, that is if you will always remember that what 
they most detest in any form of art is-reality.” 

‘Then how will they ever accept my realism?” 

“Without the slightest difficulty. We are asked to believe 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. For any one 
who supplies these good people with realism a little knowledge is 
an invaluable thing. And never: hesitate to draw on your 
imagination. It is extraordinary what they will swallow, 
provided it is sufficiently artificial. They like their love stories 
written for them-by old maids—some one has pointed that out— 
well, they like their realism invented for them by young ladies, 
an odious expression; I know, but the only appropriate one. Zola, 
who by the way delighted his vast public, to my thinking, rather 
by realism than by reality, says some delightful things about the 
sense of reality being in his eyes the ‘only touchstone’ of good 
work, Where it abides he says,isnomatter: ‘Qu dl soit dans un 
fossé ou dans les étoiles, en bas ow en haut, i mest également 
indifférent. La vérité a un son auquel j’estime qu'on ne saurait se 
tromper. Now that is the kind of truth you must avoid— 
at your peril! The people for whom you will write live neither 
in the ditch nor in the stars but in comfortable middle-class 
British homes.” 
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**How can you say that I shall write for them?” cried the 
girl indignantly. “My books would shock them to the core, 
such people are utterly hypocritical and conventional.” 
Her visitor laughed indulgently, as one laughs at an unreason- 
able child. 
“Now, which do you suppose knows most about them—you or 
I? Conventional they certainly are, and always will be. England 
is a country of slow and sure reactions. These people, whom 
you despise, move slowly, but they move in masses—sheep at a 
gap, one or two lead the way and the rest troop after. You 
must see that for yourself in the matter of fashion, a few women 
start a particular style of garment, and in three months it be- 
comes a kind of uniform, not a servant maid is happy till she 
gets it. That’s the kind of popularity I want you to have. Well, 
they are moving away from the particular conventionalism, the 
well-trodden gap beloved of the Victorian era. Marriage is no 
longer sacrosanct. Any one is at liberty to dwell on its draw- 
backs; they do it themselves in silly season letters. Only when 
you abuse the morality of marriage, or morality in general, be 
careful always to call it ‘conventional morality,’ and never betray 
fora moment that you guess that immorality may be equally 
conventional. Also you must never imply that morality depends 
on, or is closely connected with, religion. In the case of a par- 
ticularly odious character—female for choice—it is quite safe to 
mention that she goes to church and says her prayers regularly. 
Orthodoxy is not the smart thing nowadays—they all know that. 
The parsons are an excellent subject for satire, getting a little 
worn, perhaps, but the usual man likes what gratifies his resent- 
ment against any sort of claim to spiritual superiority. Do not 
hesitate if your instinct moves you to sneer at Christianity, but 
it is good form to show toleration towards Mohammedanism and 
Buddhism. And after all even the most rationalistic of us, 
may be tolerant towards the religions whose precepts no one 
can possibly expect us to follow. There is one more thing I 
must warn you against—genuine feeling. Women feel a good 
deal, and put their feelings into their writings. That should be 
done most carefully. I have known a book’s prospects wrecked. 
absolutely wrecked by too much sincerity of emotion. People 
don’t like it; it makes them think; it’s out of place, ‘not suit- 
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able’ in a novel, only less objectionable than too much reality. 
I can tell you a case in point. I read for our firm a woman’s 
novel which, in a very quiet, refined way, was decidedly interest- 
ing and original—also well written. It treated what we call a 
painful incident—taken I should say from life—with seriousness 
and deep feeling. I thought so well of it I made Vincent read it. 
He didn’t like it at all; nothing would induce him to publish 
such a book; he should tell the author that the subject made it’ 
impossible! Thesubject! Of course it was really the treatment 
that upset him—that, in fact, shocked him.” 

The girl’s attention had wandered, she was contemplating the 
toe of her shoe. 

“‘T hope you are not making an obvious mistake,” she re- 
marked, ‘‘and identifying the author with the individual, my 
novel with me?” 

“ Ah,” he said, “ that is an aspect I wanted to touch upon 
and found difficult. It. will be important in your case to pre- 
vent the identification of the author with the individual. The 
more daring your books the more desirable it will be that you 
should be known to all your friends—and enemies—as the 
pattern of the domestic virtues. Then excellent ladies hearing 
you abused—abuse is a form of tribute which must be sometimes 
paid you—will exclaim: ‘ Ah, but if you only knew her as I do, 
&c. &c.!’ If you should be accused of having a bad influence 
on those young people who will be your warm admirers, who 
will insist upon your books being ordered by every library, and 
scorn as old fogies those who would rather keep them out—be 
sure that you take very high ground with your accusers. Speak 
of convictions which are at the root of everything you write, 
and even to your most intimate don’t say in a moment of 
expansion: ‘I write my kind of novel because it is the kind that 
pays.’ Cynical remarks of that sort are bound to get repeated 
and create an unpleasant impression. And now I have given 
you a long long lecture, only to be excused by my real interest 
in you.” 

Her gratitude for his interest did not take the form of invit- 
ing him to have tea, though she must have known he was thirsty. 
**Mother will come down to tea,” she thought, “and I don’t 
want her to meet him.” 
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When he had gone she went to the French window and 
threw it wide open. Oddly enough the verse flashed into her 
brain in which Gretchen describes her room when Mephistopheles 
has just quitted it: 


Ks ist so schwiil, so dumpfig hie, 

Und ist doch eben so warm nicht drauss’, 

Es wird mir so, ich weiss nicht wie— 
Ich wollt’, die Mutter kim nach haus. 


The impulse that moved her was so strong she must needs 
express it aloud. 

*‘T don’t know if angels and devils exist, but I believe it 
may be given to any one to be at the ‘psychological moment’ 
some other person’s angel or devil, and I believe my devil has 
been with me here.” 

In spite of this fantastic notion, or, if you prefer it, this 
momentary clearness of vision, she followed the advice given 
her to the letter. In these days she has an established position, 
a large and rapidly growing circulation. Among rising pub- 
lishers she can pick and choose. Not long ago a lady to whose 
young daughter she had lent one of her books, returned the 
volume with a letter of remonstrance. She would neither allow 
her girl to read such books, nor allow her to establish a friend- 
ship with their author. Miss Henderson wrote in answer that 
she perfectly understood the maternal point of view. She had 
been strictly brought up and educated in precisely the same 
old-fashioned prejudices. It was painful to meet with mis- 
understanding, but she would console herself with the know- 
ledge that before long her ideas would be “shared by every 
thinking woman.” 

It was just the letter that her adviser would have dictated 
to her, and goes far to prove that he is her adviser still. 


SIDNEY PICKERING. 


THE CRISIS OF THE STATE IN FRANCE 


THE student in political science has an advantage which not all 
scientists enjoy. His experiments are prepared for him by other 
people; he has only to sit quietly, like the astronomer, and watch 
the changing phenomena. In France, owing to the Frenchman’s 
repugnance to blurred edges, his logical, systematising intelli- 
gence, political facts uniformly assume a neatness of outline which 
inevitably tends to enhance their apparent importance. They 
loom larger than life. Events there isolate themselves automatic- 
ally, as if for the more convenient investigation of the observer. 
The Dreyfus affair, for instance, was a kind of experiment in the 
vivisection of France, conducted by the zeztgeist for the delecta- 
tion of the philosopher. And the striking episode of March 1909, 
in which during an entire week some five or six thousand Parisian 
postmen and telegraphists, assisted by their comrades in the 
provinces, imposed their will upon nearly forty millions of their 
fellow citizens, was an event so interesting, and so conspicuous 
from afar, that it is not surprising if startled spectators should 
still be contemplating it through imaginations that distort the 
real perspectives. 

The event in question has been called a “‘strike,’”’ but it was 
a strike of a new kind, an admirable symptom of the evolution 
of French society as it has been developing under the influence 
of democratic principles of growth. It was in reality the revolt 
of a considerable group of one privileged class of the French 
nation against the national Parliament; and the executive 
authority in the nation was for a time so paralysed that none of 
the numerous acts of indiscipline connected with this event was 
punished, while in order to restore the normal life of the com- 
munity the Prime Minister was obliged to parley directly with 
the representatives of the group of State officials, as Roman 
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emperor negotiated with the pretorians. Small wonder if an 
event of so peculiar a character imposed and still commands 
attention. The enemies of the Republic were bound to seize it 
asa pretext for reinforcing their arguments in favour of the 
essential anarchy inherent in a republican State. They have 
interpreted this explosion as the beginning of the end of the 
present régime in France. The prestige of the French Parliament, 
they say, is now inferior even to that of the Russian Duma. 
“ Pronunciamiento Syndical,” ‘ Fin de Régime,” ‘La Trahison 
des Employés de ’Etat”—such are some of the formulas in 
which public opinion, both in France and abroad, crystallises 
its astonishment and its apprehensions in presence of a fact 
which a distinguished French historian, M. Aulard, has de- 
scribed as ‘‘ nothing more or less than the most considerable 
event which has occurred since the French Revolution.” 
Obviously no apology is required in making the effort to analyse 
curiously, and somewhat more scientifically than would appear 
hitherto to have been done, the nature of an event which has 
aroused comment so exceptional. One preliminary observation, 
moreover, may be made immediately in definition of the event 
taken in and by itself, without reference to its origins or con- 
sequences. That observation is this: the biological law of 
specialisation of function seems to have its analogy in the 
departments of political and social science, the number of vital 
points in any given society becoming more and more numerous 
as the community becomes more organic, more highly developed, 
what we call more “civilised.” In the modern State a minority 
can overrule the will of the vast majority, and with an infinite 
ease effect the provisional disruption of the entire social organism. 
In the event of March in France the syndical energy of some 
eight thousand individuals grouped for common action annihi- 
lated for a considerable period the united force of the national 
sovereignty. The interests of a single syndicate outweighed those 
of the syndicate of consumers, of the whole mass of tax-payers— 
the syndicate of the nation. 

In the interests of clearness during the task of striving to 
account for an event of this originality and magnitude, it is worth 
while trying to unravel, in the tangle of causes, those that are 
generaland those that are specific and immediate; to distinguish, 
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that is, between what Taine called the ‘‘great acting and perma- 
nent forces” and ‘the données that are more or less accidental 
and determinant of change.” * 

The general cause of the present crisis—and the present study 
aims solely at emphasising this fact—is the inability to co- 
ordinate, in the machinery of government in France, two parts 
of that machine which ought to have remained reciprocally 
independent—namely, the administrative and bureaucratic, on 
the one hand, which is an inheritance of the Napoleonic régime, 
and the Parliamentary, to which, in conditions that must be 
explained, an excessive importance has been given. In France 
two governmental systems have become entangled, and we are 
witnessing at present such friction as, if it were to continue, would 
ruin the entire machine. The antinomy between the Napoleonic 
régime maintained by the Third Republic and the system of 
Parliamentarism fixed by the Constitution of 1875 would of itself 
eventually have entailed the necessity of a revision of the Con- 
stitution. But the urgent need for reform has been precipitated 
by the introduction of a new factor in the problem, the Syndical 
Movement. 

I pointed out some months ago in this Review, in connection 
with the problem of the separation of the Church and the State 
in France, that the founders of the Third Republic, in their 
effort to reorganise French society, achieved the political part of 
their task only inadequately, by framing a Constitution which 
preserved the old cadre of the Napoleonic social scaffolding, and 
even by adding fresh beams that rendered the political and ad- 
ministrative functions more organic and more centralised. A 
mere handful of officials sufficed to run it. But it remained first 
to choose a select and trusty personnel whose business it should 
be to work the machine, and secondly to organise national nur- 
series of civil servants knowing their Republican business. If 
the Government of France had consisted merely of the bureaux 
and the Cabinet this operation of manning the French Adminis- 
tration with trusty Republicans might have proceeded without 
excessive friction. But the Constitution had focussed the national 
sovereignty in a Chamber of Deputies, and made the Cabinet 


* Vide letter of January 2, 1882, to M. A. Leroy-Beaulieu : Revue des deux 
Mondes, April 15, 1907. 
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dependent on that all but autocratic assembly. The work of 
France was done by the bureaux, and the Chamber held the 
Cabinet responsible for its being well done. But in order to 
get that work well done, from the point of view of the ‘‘repre- 
sentatives of the people,” it was imperative that it should be 
done by persons on whom they themselves could count. More- 
over, no deputy in any country in the world but is convinced 
that the interests of the community require his election and 
re-election. In a country of universal suffrage where the power 
of Number is predominant the sheer numerical value of the mass- 
vote of vast groups of civil servants is an essential factor of the 
problem of election. The phenomenon has been excellently 
illustrated on a vast scale in the United States under the name 
of the “spoils system.” Hence the tendency both to ingratiate 
oneself with the functionary and to increase their number. The 
processes of seduction are varied, ranging from the classical 
method of the sop to Cerberus—the Income-Tax Bill has been in 
France a misplaced effort of the kind—to outright intimidation, 
or even blackmail, as was seen in the delation scandals under 
M. Combes’s Ministry. With Bills of demagogic appeal, on the one 
hand, the French democracy has been lured steadily on to the point 
of liberty which it enjoys to-day; it has been given the right of 
free speech, the right of public meeting, the right of combination. 
But at the same time the Cabinets responsible for order and 
discipline have striven strenuously to reconcile these liberties 
with the principle of authority of which they are constitutionally 
the guardian. Some 900,000 servants of the State, employés 
of the nation, who owe their appointments—that is to say, 
their privileged existence—to the favour of a Minister or 
the intervention of a politician, are expected to repay their 
benefactors by ensuring the election or the re-election of the 
individuals designated by the Republican leaders. That is in 
France an essential part of the mechanism of government, and 
until within the last few years it had never occurred to any 
French politician that another system was conceivable. 

In a letter written in 1881 to M. Georges Saint-René Tail- 
landier Taine said: ‘Under the name of sovereignty of the 
people we possess an excessive centralisation, the intervention 
of the State in private life, a system of universal bureaucracy, 
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with all its consequences. Centralisation and universal suffrage, 
these are the two main characteristics of contemporary France, 
and they have given it an organisation which is both apoplectic 
and anemic.” What Taine meant, and what no close observer 
could fail to note, was indeed the whole set of ‘* consequences ” 
involved in the simple fact that there are some eight millions 
of voters in France, and that at least 900,000 of them are 
civil servants, employés of the State. The French expression 
Passiette au beurre, which refers simply to the desire of all 
French citizens to be given a place at the Budgetary board, 
and to be allowed to ‘ put their fingers in the pie”’ as often and 
as conveniently as they like, sums up picturesquely the Gargan- 
tuan spectacle presented by the Republican caterers ever since 
the downfall of the Empire. In the earlier period the primary- 
school teachers were enrolled as a disciplined Republican army 
throughout the French communes, and they were made electoral 
agents. The letter-carriers were converted into emissaries of the 
Republican general staff. Mayors, sub-prefects, and prefects 
were the officers of this immense army of functionaries, dependent 
on the Minister of the Interior, and enabling him to “ make the 
elections.” That was an operation which consisted in the 
exclusion from all participation in the banquet, and from the 
distribution of plums, of citizens who sulked or openly sought to 
seize the whole cake for themselves. The process of government 
which it implied was in principle of an extreme simplicity, but 
in practice it was astonishingly and amusingly complicated. 
The main occupation of the rulers of France was, and still is, to 
procure for their clients as many posts and advantages of every 
kind as possible. This has resulted in the multiplication of posts, 
until, as we have seen, an eighth at least of the electorate owe 
to-day their social consideration, and the majority their economic 
well-being, to the successive Governments of the last thirty-five 
years. Favours of the most varied description—the offer of 
tobaceo shops, newspaper kiosques, of red, yellow, and blue 
ribbons, exemptions from military service—are extended to 
Frenchmen who promise to vote for the orthodox candidate. 
And to this magnificent system of national bribery and corruption 
has been added, in the interests of Republican administrative 
discipline, the power of intimidation. If the mayor of a village 
betrays signs of reactionary independence—and all indepen- 
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dence is classed as reactionary—the interests of his commune 
are systematically ignored by his chiefs. The inhabitants of the 
township or hamlet are made to realise that the installation of a 
telegraph line or the construction of a road are. matters not essen- 
tially of social or economic importance, but of political interest. 
The habit has become deep-rooted of appealing to the authorities 
for.all those improvements which in less centralised communities 
are left to private enterprise. Individual enthusiasms, private 
initiative, are at a discount. France, in fact, has advanced steadily 


towards that ‘‘apoplectic” state to which Taine alluded; and 
the réle of Parliament has been to facilitate rather than to 
retard the dangerous moment of utter congestion. The deputy has 


become perforce the ambulant intermediary between the central 
Government and the electorate. It is through his intervention 
that the office-seekers, tuft-hunters, or the mere snobs, ambitious 
to inscribe on their visiting cards a title marking their dignity as 
functionaries, are able to get at the paid organisers of the ban- 
quet, the Ministers in office. The deputy has become a travelling 
salesman of political or social favours and gimcracks in return for 
votes or local influence. His omnipotence has grown apace, until 
the clients to whom he had promised the moon have become disillu- 
sioned as to his ability to procure it for them. The Government 
has thus little by little been reduced to the undignified réle of satis- 
fying the appetites of the clients of the members of its majority, 
and of replying to the sarcasms and of repelling the assaults of 
the party who have not yet been invited to the banquet. Their 
entire time is occupied in this double task. Happily the real 
government of France is in the bureaus, the great State 
administrations. 

All seemed to be going as well as possible there behind the 
scenes. Ministries fell, but the event was without real im- 
portance: Only the inattentive foreigner fancied that it 
mattered who was in office at the Elysée, the Place Beauvau, or 
the Quai d’Orsay. Conservative by tradition, addicted to the 
bourgeois virtues, animated by a real spirit of strenuous and 
continuous labour, the great administrations would have remained 
disciplined if it had not been for the interplay of the reciprocally 
antagonistic factors of French social and political evolution: 
the extension to the democracy of the various liberties that 
seem inseparable from our time, and the effoit to maintain a 
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centralised monarchical administration. There is an immanent 
logic as there is an immanent justice. The radical inconsistency 
of the two conceptions was bound one day to result in that state 
of genera] unrest, that pervasive dissatisfaction, which has 
characterised the French body politic and French society during 
the last four or five years, and which finally, by the happy 
accident of the postmen’s “strike,” has been so localised that 
the real nature of the disorder can be diagnosed, namely, an 
acute attack of articular rheumatism in one of the great arms of 
the French administration, the result of long-protracted and 
silent secretions of a gouty or arthritic character, which must be 
ruthlessly combated at whatever cost. 

Now, in a nation so really organic as that of France, an 
organism so compact, so highly developed as regards specialisa- 
tion of function, where every one is either a part of the machinery 
of administration or of government, or a candidate for participa- 
tion in administrative responsibilities, a nation which topological 
causes have made a more homogeneous system than is the case 
with any other modern people—in such a nation, where the 
quarrels are only family feuds, the introduction of a liberty like 
that of combination was the introduction of a subtle poison 
bound to revolutionise the whole internal economy, producing 
secret ravages for which Parliament, instead of finding the neces- 
sary antidotes, seemed to be blindly, perversely perfecting an 
ideal boudlon de culture. 

How did it set about the concoction of this dangerous mix- 
ture? What in this connection was its conduct? How did 
Parliament manage to create so favourable a milieu for the 
rapid evolution of the malady? The answers to these questions 
will give us the efficient cause of the present crisis. 

In the first place, the deputies representing the Republic were 
obliged by the attitude of the Catholics and the parties loyal to 
successive Pretenders to defend their interests and those of the 
new régime against the Church and against Reaction. This 
contest has so long and so completely absorbed the attention of 
the Republic that relatively little time has been left for the con- 
sideration of that prudent policy of social reform which has 
figured seductively on Radical programmes down to the very 
latest, that of M. Clemenceau of November 1906. Hypnotised 
by these grave questions of self-preservation—and the organisation 
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of secular education was an integral part of this struggle against the 
influences hostile to the Republic—the Republican Cabinets were 
too tempted to ignore the fundamental changes which were taking 
place in what Gambetta called the nouvelles couches soctales, 
and in the economic relations between the bourgeoisie and the 
people, as a result of the new liberties bestowed by the Repub- 
lican party upon the democracy. There had not been wanting 
prophets, however, Republican leaders of great prestige like 
Waldeck-Rousseau, who foresaw the vast development which 
was bound to be assumed by the Syndical Movement. These 
men, who perceived that the law of 1884 on professional trade 
unions created an alien influence, corrosive of almost all the 
traditional notions on which French society and the French 
administration had subsisted for a century, recognised that, 
nevertheless, thus and thus only could that society evolve amid 
the new economic conditions. And the greatest of them, 
Waldeck-Rousseau himself, the very statesman responsible for 
the law of 1884, sought untiringly to convince his countrymen 
that in order to prevent the syndicates from becoming a State 
within a State supplementary legislation was required. In a 
speech delivered at Roubaix in 1898, before six thousand working 
men, Waldeck-Rousseau referred to the law of 1884 (of which 
more recent legislation tolerating associations and combination 
in the Government offices is but the logical development) as “un 
des meilleurs chapitres de ma vie.” And he remarked, in a note 
of philosophy echoed over and over again in La Mélée Sociale of 
the present Prime Minister: 


If it be believed, as I believe, that it is with society as with individuals, in that 
they obey a positive law of growth, that they inevitably advance in the path of 
progress, then will it be seen that we were well inspired in sweeping away 
the obstacles in the path of the labouring classes and in releasing them from 
this dilemma: either resignation or revolt. 


But he went on to point out that the professional syndicates must 
be allowed to acquire property, that, within the immediate 
future, “il faudrait que le capital travaille et, par une réciprocité 
certaine, que le travail posséde,” in order that the new trade 
unions might bring about that ideal which he regarded as the 
necessary solution, namely, “the participation of the wage- 
earning class in industrial and commercial property.” How was 
this great Republican leader heeded? The French Parliament 
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frivolously shut its eyes to the danger, and refused to look the: 
facts squarely in the face. The facts, however, were numerous. 


and startling enough to arouse the most indifferent. 


The details of the rapid progress since 1884 of the trade- 
union movement in France, leading up to the federation in 1895: 


of the various unions in a vast Confédération du Travail, with 


the “general strike” and ‘‘direct action,” in distinction from 
Parliamentary action, as their tactics of battle, need not concern: 
us in a study dealing with the general aspects of a crisis which,. 


as has already been seen, is political and social rather than 


economic. The facts on which I insist here, and which were so: 
unwisely neglected by the French Parliament, were the signs of. 
revolt in the great army of civil servants, of whom the deputies: 
were themselves the creatures—indications which a prudent states-: 
manship would have scrutinised with grave concern. First there: 
was the congress of school teachers, opened to the strains of the: 


Internationale, and conducted in a spirit of menacing indepen- 
dence. Then the personnel in the naval arsenals began to 
agitate. At Lyons there wasastrike of policemen. In Bordeaux 
and Paris the hospital assistants demanded less work and higher 
wages. <A kind of epidemic of “syndicomania” began to rage 
in France among the civil servants, who, by a law voted in 1901, 
were granted the right to combine without being expressly given 
the right to strike. At present in France there are 488 “ Profes- 
sional Associations of State Hmployés” in the big central 
Government offices, and, 202 unions representing the State 
employés in match factories, the tobacco factories, the Mint, the 
State railways, &c. &c. These various unions are united in a 
general federation, and it is this colossal new force, which has 
been encouraged by the State, that has suddenly been brought 
to the notice of the public by the postmen’s strike of last March. 
This grouping of the State employés has taken place so rapidly 
that the vigilance of even the professional politicians has beem 
surprised. When M. Clemenceau took office two and a half 
years ago his programme contained the following passage : 


As regards professional trade unions, the Government will propose to you to 
introduce into the law of March 21, 1884, the improvements which past 
experience has shown to be necessary. The time appears to the Government to 
have arrived for increasing the civil capacity of the trade unions. . . . At the 
same time the Government will submit to you a Bill determining the status of 
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civil servants. This Bill, while granting them liberty of combination, and 
guaranteeing them against arbitrary action, will ensure the steady accomplish- 
ment of their duty to the State, which is responsible for the public administra- 
tive services. 


That is to say, M. Clemenceau showed, on taking office, that 
he was alive to the disquieting character of the movement among 
the State employés ; he announced his intention of legislating in 
the spirit of his predecessor Waldeck-Rousseau’s warning, and 
he promised the servants of the State that their long-ignored 
demand to possess a definite charter “ guaranteeing them against 
arbitrary action”’ would at last be granted. That was two and 
a half yearsago. Since then nothing has been done to realise this 
promise. The familiar methods of favouritism, due to the neces- 
sity of satisfying the claims of some eight hundred deputies and 
senators, still continue. In more than one speech M. Clemenceau 
has fulminated against the shameless intervention of the poli- 
ticians and their outrageous demands; his protests have been 
necessarily in vain. In order to live he must do as his prede- 
cessors have done—satisfy his majority; and to be re-elected that 
majority has to distribute ribbons and crosses, baubles and 
places. The Cabinet is the dispenser of these things, and it has 
no choice but to turn, together with the other wheels and cog- 
wheels, in the same set of vicious circles until the whole machine 
breaks down. The machine, however, as we have seen, is now 
becoming clogged with extraneous political orts and ends, and 
sadly requires cleaning. One of the abuses that has most 
irritated the State employés of all ranks is the scandalous way in 
which each new Minister has introduced into the service a little 
band of parasites under the guise of attachés of his Cabinet, who 
block the path of normal promotion to all the functionaries of the 
administration in question. Ten years ago a Minister’s Cabinet 
never included more than two or three functionaries at the most. 
At present a Minister is supposed to be protected against the 
importunate by a directeur de Cabinet, a chef de Cabinet, two or 
three chefs-adjoints, a few sous-chefs, a chef du secrétariat par- 
ticulier, a certain number of chefs adjoints au secrétarvat particulier, 
one or more private secretaries, and a score of attachés. This 
phalanx of functionaries, who are mere political parasites, and 
usually quite without technical knowledge and training, are 
rightly regarded by the trained officials as interlopers who stand 
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in the way of their promotion. Instead of protecting the 
Minister against the machinations of the deputies, they afford 
fresh channels of access to the powers that be. There results 
from this state of things a scandalous injustice, which is redress- 
ible by appeal to the Conseil d’Htat—when the civil servant 
wants to risk calling down upon himself the indignation of his 
superiors. But such audacity is rare, and the world of func- 
tionaries has now invented a more effective way of abolishing 
these iniquities by uniting for common action in the syndicates 
or professional unions, some of which are claiming the right to 
strike, but the majority of which are agitating solely with a view 
to thrusting the politicians back into their own domain, and to 
obtaining some form of charter which will protect them against 
arbitrary authority, nepotism, and favouritism. 

Such are the general causes that have brought about the grave 
crisis in the French State. The malady is a confusion of powers, 
leading to a lamentable incoherency in the function of govern- 
ment. Representative government has become in France un- 
worthy of the name, owing to its development in conjunction 
with a bureaucratic Napoleonic administration. The keystone 
of the system is a Cabinet chosen from the little oligarchy of 
Parliamentarians, who are themselves dependent for their very 
existence on the functionaries whom they originally created. The 
executive authority has slowly but steadily lost all prestige. The 
remedy for this situation has not yet been found. But not for 
twenty years have problems of statecraft and politics aroused 
such curiosity in France as they do to-day. The entire nation 
is alive to the real nature of the crisis, and resolved to find a 
solution for it. The solutions proposed are being discussed not 
merely at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques and in the Press, but 
by the man in the street. All goes to show that France is 
entering upon an era of active political and economic reform. 
They who interpreted the pronunciamiento of the Post Office 
employés as the harbinger of revolution betray their ignorance of 
the real factors which have gone to the making of contemporary 
France and which are to determine the trend of that country’s 
evolution. That strike was a phenomenon of reorganisation, 
or, as Proudhon would say, of recomposition, not of decom- 
position. 


Wm. Morton Fuiierron. 


THE END OF THE ERA OF RAILWAY 
COMPETITION 


ENGLAND is more dependent on its railways than any other 
country. As compared with Gérmany, France, or the United 
States, our chief and most highly developed rivals, we have a 
much larger proportion of our population concentrated in great 
towns, absolutely dependent on the railways for their daily bread 
and fuel and for the means of getting backwards and forwards to 
their work. In no other country do the retail or even the whole- 
sale traders live so much from hand to mouth, keeping in stock 
only a fewdays’ consumption. In no other country is so small a 
percentage of the internal commerce water-borne. 

Yet in no other country do railways under ordinary circum- 
stances occupy so small a share of public attention, whether it 
be in Parliament, in the Press, or on the Stock Exchange. It is 
not difficult to understand why this is so. Our Parliament is 
constantly legislating for railways, but the legislation is carried 
on, not on the floor of the House, but in committee-rooms up- 
stairs, which are unknown ground to the general public, and 
even to the ordinary newspaper reporter; and the form that 
legislation takes, detailed regulations applied to particular cir- 
cumstances, is such that, even if there were—which, truth to tell, 
there does not generally seem to be—any general principle at the 
back of it, it is very difficult to disengage the principle from the 
accidental details. Moreover, the newspaper press, whatever be 
the reason, has never known or apparently cared to know any- 
thing of railway subjects. Experts are engaged to describe a 
cricket match or women’s fashions, but gentlemen, whose usual 
function is reviewing current fiction, are set without hesitation 


to write on railway subjects. Persons who make drawings for 
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the illustrated papers are expected to know how many legs a 
horse has, but they are quite at liberty to represent an engine as 
running on the wrong line or a train as pulled up by signals 
which, as drawn, could not possibly have any connection what- 
ever with its movements. You will find more railway news in 
an American paper in a day than in an English paper in a month, 
and the chief officers of an American railway would wonder 
what had happened if a day passed without a reporter from the 
leading newspapers calling in to ask whether there was any news 
to give out. 

The same thing is true of the Stock Exchange. English 
railway stock is held in small quantities by a vast number of 
small investors, who, once they have bought or inherited the 
stock, seldom or never think of selling it again. English rail- 
ways rarely issue a prospectus, but dispose of new stock through 
brokers in retail lots. Millions of pounds’ worth of a single active 
railway stock may change hands in Wall Street in the course of a 
single day. The sale of a twentieth part of that amount of North 
Western Ordinary would put Throgmorton Street in a flutter. 
When an American railway needs new capital, it makes a public 
issue, and the president has to justify his position and substan- 
tiate the prospects of his undertaking before the bankers and 
financial critics and the public at large, or the issue is apt to be 
a failure. The English railway quietly peddles out its stock at 
market quotations with no questions asked. Speaking broadly, 
railway management has gone on its way undisturbed and 
uncriticised. . 

Such has been the position in the past. If signs may be 
trusted, that position will be very considerably modified in the 
immediate future. In Parliament the railway companies are not 
exactly popular. Even in a Conservative House of Commons a 
director who rises to make an explanation on behalf of his com- 
pany does not meet with an over-sympathetic reception. Share- 
holders are becoming restive—witness the stormy meetings at 
Euston a year or two ago and the agitation on the South-Eastern 
only the other day. It is, of course, as ridiculous to compare a 
mile of railway in England with a mile of railway in a new 
country as it would be to compare Piccadilly with the High 
Street of Little Pedlington; and to expect English railways to be 
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built for the same capital cost per mile as the railways of America 
or Germany is to expect the impossible. But for all that the 
capital cost per mile has grown to enormous dimensions, and 
though rates apparently do not go down—we say apparently, for 
as English railways publish no statistics on the subject we can 
only guess—dividends not only do not go up, but do not look as 
if they were ever likely to do so. And meanwhile the market 
value of railway stock continues to drop. The English share- 
holder does not, it is true, study Stock Exchange quotations very 
closely; but when he does look at them he usually finds of late 
years that they are worse than the last time he looked. If he 
should happen to read a half-yearly report, or even to listen to a 
chairman’s speech at a half-yearly meeting, he doesn’t find much 
to comfort him. Another million or two of passengers, he is told, 
have been carried off by the tramways; and abuse of municipal 
enterprise is apparently the only remedy offered, and it is hardly 
adequate. And if the shareholders have suffered, who has been 
the gainer? Not, it would seem, the trader. He is, so the late 
President of the Board of Trade tells us, profoundly dissatisfied. 
As for the agriculturist, we know what he thinks of the railway 
companies, and is likely, spite of all the Departmental Committee 
of the Board of Agriculture may say, to continue to think. Still 
less are the railway servants satisfied. The public probably trusts 
neither the railway chairman, who declares that his staff to a 
man are ready to die in the last ditch for the company, nor the 
Amalgamated Society, which represents its members as down- 
trodden serfs; but it thinks, and probably with truth, that there 
cannot be so much smoke without a certain quantity of fire. The 
exact facts are very hard to ascertain. But that railway work is 
done at higher pressure, that the openings for promotion are not 
as good as they were, and that railway service is not as popular 
as it was, are probably all propositions with considerable truth 
in them. 

On the whole, it has looked for some time as though before 
long the country would have to take stock of its railway posi- 
tion. The action of the railway companies themselves within 
the last twelve months has made it inevitable that we should do 
so in the immediate future. Competition has been of the essence 
of our traditional railway policy, just as the balance of power 
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has been of the essence of our traditional European policy. To 
competition we have trusted in the main for the regulation of 
our railways, and competition is an instrument that has broken 
in our hands. The great companies have ceased or are ceasing 
to compete, and if they decline to compete no outside power can 
possibly make them do so. You may lead the horse to the water, 
but you can’t make him drink. You may sanction competing 
railways so-called, but if the competing railways don’t compete 
you merely waste capital without securing any public service in 
return, Let us see what the position actually is. 

Railways at present are controlled in their public relations by 
three authorities; by Parliament, by the Railway Commission, 
and by the Board of Trade. Our legislation certainly does not 
fail in quantity, and Browne and Theobald’s Law of Railways is 
a portly volume. But the scope of legislation is very strictly 
limited. There is a code of law regulating the constitution of a 
railway company, and in outline its method of construction. 
Specific private Acts in the case of each company deal somewhat 
more in detail with its capitalisation, its location, and method of 
construction. With its actual operation asa going concern and 
with its relation to the public, whether as passengers or traders, 
Parliament concerns itself hardly at all. Operation from the 
point of view of public safety is to some extent provided for by 
the exhaustive inspection required to be made by officers of the 
Board of Trade before the line is opened for traffic. But once a 
line is opened, even on, questions of safety public authority has 
very little to. say—not that this is necessary, for the keenest critic 
of English railways will hardly deny their claim to be the safest 
in the world—and on questions of public accommodation and 
convenience practically nothing to say at all. ‘Whenever any 
person receiving or sending or desiring to send goods by any rail- 
way ’—the quotation is from the Railway and Canal Act, 1888 
—‘is of opinion that the railway company is charging him an 
unfair or an unreasonable rate of charge or is in any other respect 
treating him in an oppressive or unreasonable manner, such 
person may complain to the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade, 
if they think that there is reasonable ground for the complaint, 
may thereupon call upon the railway company for an explanation 
and endeavour to settle amicably the differences between the com- 
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plainant and the railway company.’’ The Board may, however, 
fail in this laudable endeavour, and, if they do, the fact of their — 
failure is decently interred in a report made to Parliament 
perhaps eighteen months or two years later, and there is an end 
of the matter. If, on the other hand, the member of the public 
who thinks that the railway company is “treating him in an 
oppressive or unreasonable manner” is a mere passenger, he is 
denied recourse even to the limited satisfaction of the amicable 
endeavours of the Board of Trade. Speaking in broad outline, it 
is true to say that, if the North-Western took off all its trains 
between Euston and Liverpool to-morrow, because its Board was 
satisfied that they had ceased to be profitable, there would be no 
legal means of compelling the Company to renew its service. 

The Railway Commission has indeed certain powers. It can 
order railway companies to “afford all reasonable facilities for 
the receiving and forwarding and delivering of traffic.” But if 
the London-Liverpool service were run at a loss, the Court would 
probably hold that the trains were not a reasonable facility. 
And in any case a decision, some months after the trains had 
ceased to run, that they must be restored would have no force 
to prevent the same Company taking off its trains to Birmingham 
on the following day. _ It is, of course, not suggested that either 
the Liverpool or the Birmingham expresses are at all likely to be 
suppressed; the point is to bring out how entirely the daily 
operation of the Company is independent of public regulation. 
As a matter-of-fact, the Railway Commission Court does not 
have before it once in five years a case referring to passenger 
traffic at all. The bulk of the cases that come before it, and 
they are very few in number, for it hardly sits more than a 
month in an average year, are concerned with goods traffic. 
Its main functions are two: to secure that all customers shall 
be treated fairly—that, if their circumstances are the same, 
their treatment shall be the same; if their circumstances are 
different, the difference of treatment shall be proportionate to 
the difference of circumstances—and secondly, that rates shall 
not be increased unreasonably. It will be observed that the 
jurisdiction of the Commission can only arise when the railway 
company has acted and somebody has complained of its action, 
and it will be observed further that no one will complain unless 
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he has not only a fairly strong case, but also a case of such im- 
portance that the money interest involved is sufficient to justify 
the expense of resorting to the Court. And that expense is 
not, and never can be, small. The railway business is highly 
technical; the facts involved in a case are usually exceedingly 
voluminous; and the trader who goes into Court to fight a rail- 
way company without the most expert witnesses, and the most 
highly skilled counsel that are to be had may lay his account 
with losing both his money and his case. 

One thing is clear from the above analysis. If the British 
public have obtained, as they undoubtedly have in the past, as 
good a service, take it for all in all, from their railways as is 
given in any other country in the world, the result has not been 
due to the direct control of public authority. The force that 
has regulated our railways in the past has been competition. 
The trunk lines have thrown out a network of branches all over 
the country, not because they expected the branches to be 
directly profitable, but because they desired to prevent the 
incursion of a rival line into what they regarded as their own 
territory. Passenger trains have become more numerous, faster 
and more comfortable, as each company in turn endeavoured to 
attract customers from the competing route. Seaside resorts 
have been built up by the efforts of the different companies to 
attract the ever-growing stream of tourist and holiday traffic, 
each to its own system. Goods services have been accelerated, 
rece] ving-houses opened at every street corner, warehouses built 
in the-great centres, all from the same inducement. This has 
been the history of the past. What of the future? It may, of 
course, be said that competition has led to the provision of 
facilities in excess of reasonable requirements. There are, it 
may be, too many passenger trains for the number of passengers. 
It is not, however, usually objected from the public standpoint 
that they are either too fast, too comfortable, or too cheap. 
Similarly with goods, the accommodation is, it is said, excessive ; 
but the trader who wants that accommodation reduced has still 
to be brought forward to give the evidence. And, even if it 
were true to-day that facilities are in unreasonable excess, this 
country is not, we hope, going to stand still, and facilities that 
are sufficient or even in excess to-day will be meagre and 
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insufficient in a few years’ time. Where is the impetus to 
progress to come from, if competition is extinct, and a public 
regulating authority non-existent ? No one with any knowledge 
of the subject will deny the great technical ability with which 
French railways are managed. But no one who has had 
experience as an habitual traveller both on English and French 
railways will look forward with complacency to the day when 
English railway travelling is levelled down to the same standard 
of habitual discomfort as prevails in France. 

And yet no one can blame an English railway manager if he 
sets the French pattern as an ideal before his own eyes. With an 
average return on his capital of about 34 per cent. and with every 
prospect of that return diminishing rather than increasing, why 
should he, unless under compulsion, run three trains at 12 a.M., 
and at 2 and 4 P.M. respectively, when, if he took off the first and 
the last, passengers would have to travel by the two o’clock train, 
which could easily hold them all on condition that each passenger 
had only the seat that he paid for instead of three as at present? 
Why should the manager scatter his receiving houses all over 
London, when he can charge just the same rate if his customer 
has to send to a receiving house two miles off? Why, again, 
should he build a new branch, however much the district may 
desire it, if he is safe against incursions from an inconvenient 
neighbour? One may indeed put another and a still more perti- 
nent question. Why is the manager at the present moment so 
anxious to agree with his rival, unless it is that by agreement he 
can effect economies? How can he effect economies except by 
curtailing facilities? And how can he curtail facilities except at 
the expense of those from whom the facilities are withdrawn ? * 

The situation merits consideration in somewhat more detail, 
for the British public perhaps hardly realises the extent to which 
competition has disappeared. Ten years ago Parliament sanc- 
tioned the amalgamation for all but capital purposes of the South 


* A somewhat comic instance of how the policy of “ community of interests” 
works out for the public convenience appears on page 1 of recent issues of 
Bradshaw.—* The Through Carriages and Sleeping Saloons between London and 
Inverness will run as under: Down from King’s Cross on Mondays and Fridays 
at 8.25 aft.; Euston on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 8 aft.; St. Pancras on 
Wednesdays at 7.25 aft, and on Saturdays at 9,30 aft.” 
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Eastern with the London and Chatham Railway. Not long after 
two railways at the other end of the island, which had greatly 
weakened themselves by internecine strife, the Highland and the 
Great North of Scotland,came to terms. Two or three years back 
the two leading Scotch companies, the Caledonian and the North 
British, renewed and extended and strengthened a treaty of peace 
into which they entered a good many years ago. Subsequently 
they drew into their orbit the only remaining Scotch company, the 
Glasgow and South Western. Broadly it may be said—absolutely 
perhaps, as far as aggression as distinct from maintenance of a 
pre-existing struggle is concerned—that competition in Scotland 
has ceased to exist. It is quite possible for an impartial person 
to hold that competition in Scotland had resulted in unreasonable 
concessions; that one section of the public, traders and passen- 
gers, were obtaining facilities that were not fairly worth to them 
what they cost to another equally important section of the public, 
the shareholders. But in view of the attitude of the Scoteh 
traders at the moment of writing, it is quite impossible to deny 
that the withdrawal of facilities that has resulted from the har- 
mony between the companies is felt by the large body of traders 
as a@ very serious grievance. None of the Scotch companies have 
come or proposed to come to Parliament for sanction to any of 
the agreements that they have entered into with their competi- 
tors,and no question has apparently been raised as to their com- 
petence to enter into these agreements without Parliamentary or 
any other official sanction. 

Turning from Scotland to England, in the district between 
the Tweed and the Humber, there has been no competition to 
speak of for many years past. With the exception of the rival 
route of the Hull and Barnsley Railway from the West Riding 
to Hull, the North Eastern has held an unchallenged monopoly 
of this whole district for more than forty years. And in the last 
few years even the Hull and Barnsley has been, in American 
phrase, “‘placated.” It is not suggested that the public have 
suffered. The very strong Joint Committee of the two Houses, 
which sat on the subject of railway amalgamation in the session 
of 1872, reported that the public had gained as much as the 
shareholders by the substitution of one strong company for a 
number of struggling weak ones, and of very recent years the 
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monopolistic North Eastern Company has set an example of 
energy and progress that a good many of the competitive 
companies would have done well to follow. But it must not 
be forgotten that, though non-competitive in its own territory 
proper, the North Eastern has always been a partner in the 
highly competitive East Coast route to Scotland. And it is 
quite possible to argue that the fresh breeze of competition 
vivified the otherwise stagnant atmosphere of monopoly. But 
Kast Coast and West Coast competition will ere long be a thing 
of the past. For we come now down to quite current history. 
About a year ago announcement was made that the Great 
Northern and the Great Central had entered into close agreement 
with each other. This agreement went further than the agree- 
ments between the Scotch companies above referred to. For it 
provided, not only for the cessation of competition, but also for 
the working of the two systems as one undertaking, and for a 
practical fusion of all subsequent expenditure of capital. Ad- 
mittedly, therefore, it was beyond the normal legal powers of a 
railway company. These two companies claimed, however, 
that under an old private Act it was competent to them to make 
the agreement, provided it received the approval of the Railway 
Commission. To that Court they accordingly applied. A host 
of opponents appeared, chief among them the Midland Railway 
Company, though the Attorney-General also appeared formally 
on behalf of the Government. The Commission held that the 
agreement was not such an agreement as they had power under 
the Act in question to sanction, and the Court of Appeal 
subsequently upheld their decision. The two companies there- 
upon announced that they would apply for Parliamentary 
sanction. Meanwhile they have, as they are quite entitled 
legally to do, made and continued to make arrangements for 
working in harmony. But the matter has now gone further. 
The Great Eastern has been admitted as a third partner, and 
Parliament is at this moment being asked to sanction a union, 
which for all public purposes is equal to an amalgamation, of the 
Great Northern, Great Eastern and Great Central systems. 
Meanwhile the only two possible competitors of this united system, 
the London and North Western,which is already closely allied with 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and the Midland, have 
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entered into a working union by an agreement which is publicly 
stated to be for ninety-nine years, and which is understood to 
bind the parties to seek Parliamentry sanction, if that shall be 
found hereafter requisite. And, most significant of all, it is 
currently reported that the Midland, which last year opposed the 
Great Northern-Great Central alliance before the Railway 
Commission, will not now oppose the enlarged alliance before 
Parliament. Lastly, to complete the history, the small but by 
no means unimportant Taff Vale Railway has brought forward a 
Bill to absorb the Rhymney and the Cardiff Railways, which 
means a monopoly or almost a monopoly of the enormous coal 
trade of the port of Cardiff and of the the docks that serve it. 
There remain three important English companies unmen- 
tioned, the London and Brighton, the London and South 
Western and the Great Western. There is every reason to 
suppose that the Brighton Company would welcome a union 
with the South Eastern and Chatham, a policy which has indeed 
been attempted more than oncein the past. The South Western 
already pools its traffic with the Brighton at the only important 
point where they touch, and it has done a good deal in the way 
of agreement with the Great Western in reference to competitive 
traffic with both Devonshire and the Channel Islands. More- 
over, its chairman has publicly stated that he would welcome 
further progress in the same direction. Remains the Great 
Western, an exception and a very important one. The Great 
Western has probably a better future before it than any other 
Englishcompany. By a bold—its critics say reckless—expenditure 
of capital, it has enormously improved its access to the West, to 
South Wales, and from the West to the Midlands and the North. 
In another year or so it will have as good, if not a better, 
route to Birmingham than the North Western, and it will then 
be on an equality with that company in competing for the traffic 
to Shrewsbury, Birkenhead, Chester and the whole of North 
Wales. Further, by a train service improved in the last few 
years out of all recognition, it is galvanising into new life districts 
that till recently were almost impossible of access. It has 
brought sleepy Somerset and the remotest villages in the 
Cotswolds within about two hours of London, and, while the 
traffic of almest every other railway is going down, the Great 
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Western comes out week after week with substantial increases. 
The Great Western, it is understood, is so far, at least, no party 
to the new policy of what the American railway world calls 
“community of interests,” and proposes to preserve its indepen- 
dence. But whether this is a permanent policy, or only tillsuch 
times as the other railway boards shall be prepared to accept the 
Great Western estimate of Great Western potentialities, it must 
remain for the future to show. But even allowing that the 
Great Western is an exception, the fact remains that in the 
country as a whole competition is dead. It might, perhaps, be 
supposed that the dual North Western and Midland alliance was 
formed as a counter-balance to the triple alliance of the companies 
to the Kast. But those who are best in a position to know what 
is the policy of the five great companies in question do not 
hesitate to say that the fusion of the three and the two is only 
an intermediate step to the fusion of the whole five. 

We come back, then, to the root question. Assuming for the 
sake of argument that the benefit to the shareholders is indis- 
putable, and admitting fully the importance of the shareholders’ 
interest and their right to protect themselves, one may yet ask 
“Where does the public interest come in?” That interest may 
be divided under two heads, the interest of particular places or 
particular trades, and the interest of the public at large. As an 
instance of the former take the case of Hull. The great rival of 
Hull is Grimsby, and Grimsby belongs, body and soul—railway, 
docks and all—to the Great Central Railway. Hitherto the 
Great Northern interest has been to send traffic to Hull and not 
to aggrandiseits rival. Thenatural tendency of the amalgamated 
company will be to give the preference to Grimsby. Or again, 
Grimsby may suffer, if it should suit the amalgamated company 
to concentrate at Harwich steamboat services that have hitherto 
been run in competition both from Harwich and Grimsby. 

The Committee Rooms at Westminster will doubtless be 
vocal with apprehensions of this kind in the next few weeks. 
And to apprehensive petitioners in a like case Parliament has 
lent, if anything, a too sympathetic ear in the past. The Act 
for the Working Union of the South Eastern and Chatham, for 
instance, was clogged with numerous restrictions, and, whether as 
the result of those restrictions or not, neither the benefit to the 
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shareholders nor the advantage to the public that was promised 
at the time has so far been forthcoming.* So too, in the Act 
for the amalgamation of the Great Southern Railway of Ireland 
with the Waterford and Limerick, there were many pages of 
protective clauses. The two chief results hitherto have been, in 
the first place, a long course of litigation very profitable to the 
Irish Bar, and secondly, an interesting decision under which the 
Great Southern Railway is required to carry from points fifty or 
sixty miles in the interior of Ireland traffic through Dublin to 
London at rates lower than those in force to London from Dublin 
itself. Reasoning from history, we may assume that the settle- 
ment that Parliament will make of private grievances will be 
none too satisfactory. Reasoning a priori, we can see that it is 
bound to be so. The tribunal is not an expert one, the facts are 
very complicated, the claims are often contradictory in effect 
though on the surface they may not appear to be so, and only a 
fraction of the claims are formally presented. Above all, Parlia- 
ment can only legislate on the facts of to-day; and though we 
cannot know how and to what extent they will differ, we may be 
reasonably sure that the facts of to-day will not be the facts of 
to-morrow. 

And if Parliament cannot deal satisfactorily with definite 
grievances of definite places, still less can it afford reasonable 
protection to the public at large. Who shall say to-day what 
service, what accommodation, what rates and fares it would be 
reasonable for a company to give twenty years hence? The 
President of the Board of Trade boasts that he has induced the 
amalgamating Companies to accept clauses in their Bill embody- 
ing important concessions to the public. One of these clauses 
binds the Companies not to reduce, “‘in consequence of amalgama- 
tion”’—whatever the phrase may mean—the facilities at present 
given to the public. Such a clause, if it had been enacted twenty 


* Protective clauses can maintain the status quo. They cannot secure 
reasonable development corresponding to changing circumstances. Parliament 
required, for instance, that the old Sonth Eastern services to Ramsgate should 
be maintained, and money is consequently wasted in keeping alive an inferior 
and unnecessary route. If Parliament could have provided, which it could not, 
that the services by the direct Chatham route to Ramsgate should be not 
inferior to the Great Western service to the Cotswold villages, it would have 
really helped Ramsgate and not hurt the South Eastern-Chatham shareholders. 
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years ago, would have constrained the Great Northern to con- 
tinue to run their fastest train from King’s Cross to Edinburgh 
in ten hours. At present, after twenty years not of stereotyped 
facilities, but of competition, the best train takes not ten hours 
but seven hours and three quarters. And now competition is 
dead and the House of Commons is invited to rely on Mr. 
Churchill’s petrifaction clause. 

Broadly the position is this: Company A is constrained by 
competition to level up its accommodation and facilities to the 
standard of the most advanced of its competitors and to bring 
down its rates and fares to the same level. It is better for 
one of two rival companies to give an expensive service and 
carry passengers than to give a cheaper service and see the 
passengers carried by its rival. But, if in the future, there is 
no rival, how are the public to be protected? The Board of 
Trade and the Railway Commission have no powers. Isa special 
Act to be passed ad hoc and is it to be enacted that, from and after 
the day of , the express train to Liverpool is to start 
ten minutes later, cease to call at Stafford, and arrive at 
Liverpool at the same time as before? Is it not obvious that 
the conditions require new machinery, and that some public 
authority must have power to regulatein the public interest, not 
in general terms and once for all, but in detail according to the 
varying circumstances from time to time? 

Such an authority would necessarily be either subordinate to 
or a branch of the Board of Trade. But the Board of Trade is 
at present in a somewhat unfortunate position. It has, it is true, 
a railway branch, though that branch has been unfortunate enough 
to lose its chief twice within a very short period and its present 
head has only been in officea month. Further, it has very little 
except a head. It has in its service engineer officers of the 
highest distinction, experts on the mechanical and constructional 
side of railway work who are unsurpassed in the world; but, so 
far as is publicly known, there is not in the service of the Board 
one single person conversant with the side of railway operation 
that comes within the purview of the general manager. On such 
questions as the opening of new routes, the apportionment of traffic 
between existing routes, the fixing of railway rates, the division 
of a rate between the various companies parties to the carriage, 
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agreements for the construction of private sidings, the necessity 
for the enlargement or improvement of station facilities, whether 
for goods or passengers, the necessity for improved or modified 
train services, the need for additional rolling stock to meet the 
growth of traffic present or prospective—on these and a thousand 
other questions of the same kind the Board of Trade has at 
present no expert advice whatever. And ifa non-expert depart- 
ment is to control the expert managers, the shareholders will 
doubtless suffer but the public will hardly gain. 

Unless common report is more than usually ill-founded, the 
Department suffers under another special disadvantage at the 
present moment. It will be remembered that, somewhat more 
than a year ago, the relation between the railway companies and 
their servants was, or was said to be, so strained that a general 
strike was imminent. The British public took alarm, the chair- 
men of the leading railways were hurriedly summoned to the 
Board of Trade, and though they eluded the reporters by escaping 
through the back door on to the Embankment, it was announced 
that by the diplomatic skill of Mr. Lloyd George a settlement had 
been effected. The chairmen had apparently given up a great 
deal for which they had been contending, and henceforward the 
wages of their servants were to be fixed for them by an outside 
authority. But, if common report be correct, their concession 
was not without corresponding compensation, and the railway 
chairmen went away. with the satisfaction of knowing that the 
President of the Board of Trade entirely sympathised with their 
desire for a freer hand in restricting the excesses of competition, 
and was prepared to consider the possibility of arrangements on a 
largescale to help them. If there be any foundation for this 
report, even though the Board of Trade has a new President since 
November 1907, it is evident that the Department is in some 
degree committed in advance to a policy which has so far not 
received the approval of the public, of the traders, and still less— 
judging from the Second Reading Debate and Division which 
took place just before the adjournment for Easter—of Pazrlia- 
ment, and is not in the best possible position for insisting on the 
provision of such safeguards as the public interest seems to require. 

If the proposed schemes of fusion go through without public 
supervision and without the provision of new administrative 
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machinery to suit the altered circumstances, it is quite safe to 
prophesy that before many years are out, public dissatisfaction 
will become acute, and it is not fair to the companies to allow 
them to unite under one administrative régime and subsequently 
to subject them to an entirely different one. If, as the price of 
union, they are to be required to submit to new restrictions, it is 
only fair that they should be told in advance the price they will 
have to pay. Asa matter of fact, it is probable that it would 
be found in practice impossible to impose such restrictions, and 
we should end in landing, as the Italians have landed, in State 
purchase of our railways, not as the result of a deliberate policy, 
but as the only way out of an impasse that has been created by 
the refusal to look facts in the face betimes. There are, indeed, 
those who assert that the present policy is intended to create 
just such an impasse. The railway policy is, they say, by a 
series of amalgamations and further amalgamations or at least 
unions and further unions, to create one single railway combina- 
tion controlling the entire traffic of the country. When that 
imperium in imperto has once been created, Government will 
perforce have to take over the railways, and who shall say, 
having regard to the terms that the London Water Companies 
obtained a few years ago from the London public, that such a 
policy is not conceived in the interests of the railway share- 
holders? Having regard, however, to the financial outcome of 
the Metropolitan Water Board’s undertaking, and still more to 
the terms that the shareholders in the Western Railway of 
France have in the last few months obtained from the French 
Government, it would be difficult to argue that such a course is 
in the interests of the British tax-payer. 

The present writer will not presume to offer advice as to what 
should be done at the present juncture. That the Board of 
Trade has no policy is now clear. Mr. Churchill has probably 
captured the Labour and Trade Union vote with his clauses for 
the protection of railway workmen. But that his clauses for 
the protection of the public are worse than waste paper, any 
railway manager or lawyer could tell him. Nor is it easy to see 
how matters can be mended by the action of the Committee to 
which the Bill has now been referred. That Committee has to 
deal with one particular Bill. It would be grossly unfair to 
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private promoters to discuss at their expense a broad general 
question of policy, and moreover the time between now and the 
prorogation of Parliament is quite inadequate. Yet the broad 
general question urgently needs discussion. One may put the 
question thus: ‘‘Seeing that English railways have grown up 
under a system which relies for their control primarily on the 
forces of competition and only secondarily on Government inter- 
ference, what new public control is now needed to replace the 
control of the competition which it is proposed to abolish by 
authority of Parliament?” The Board of Trade, to judge by 
the speeches of their President, do not seem to understand that 
any such question exists. Obviously they are not prepared to 
offer to Parliament any help towards the solution. And the 
matter is one that only the responsible Government can deal 
with. 

This much, however, is clear. We have arrived at the 
parting of the ways; and the future policy of the English people 
in reference to their railways may be seriously affected by what is 
done this session. Further, whatever be the arguments for State 
ownership of railways—and that they are quite strong no one 
who has studied the subject can deny—the policy of State 
purchase is one which, if adopted at all, should be adopted 
deliberately and not merely as the way of escape from an impasse, 
whether that impasse be the result of sheer want of fore- 
thought, or have been deliberately created by the action of 
those who have other interests to serve than those of the public 
at large. The Bill has been withdrawn as these pages go to press, 
but that does not affect the general argument. 
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THE CASE FOR A CANADIAN NAVY 


THosE who anticipate a Canadian navy as pre-eminently an 
engine of Canadian patriotism may have a different point of 
view from many of those who, in the Imperial city, all the time 
think of the Empire first and its component parts secondarily. 
There is no necessary incompatibility between the two points of 
view. The problem of Imperial statesmanship is to converge 
diversities of approach into confederated action. I wish to 
indicate the lines upon which, it seems to me, the creation of 
a Canadian navy might contribute to this end. 

In the United States one occasionally finds persons who 
believe that Canada pays money tribute to King Edward, and it 
is always an amusing experience to undeceive them. There is a 
certain amount of belief in Canada that the Englishman regards 
this dominion rather as a subordinate than as a partner in the 
Empire. What is sometimes alleged to be the unpopularity of 
the Englishman in Canada most likely arises from the fact that 
the education in Imperialism of some Englishmen amongst us 
has not proceeded as far as, knowing the views of the leaders of 
opinion in England, we have taught ourselves to expect. 

We are sometimes said to be provincial. There is truth in 
the criticism. We sometimes think that the Londoner is the 
most provincial of all men, because he has the least appreciation 
of the great place which communities outside London occupy in 
Britain itself, and in the Empire generally. 

It is easier for the Englishman to think of the Empire as a 
whole than it is for the native-born Canadian. The place of 
England in the world was achieved long ago. England is also 
the centre of the Empire. If anything could destroy provin- 
cialism of mind in a man it should be his residence in the capital 


of such a country. Sometimes we wonder that the great advan- 
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tages of such a position do not lead to more Imperial thinking. 
We imagine also that if the average Englishman could realise a 
little more than he seems to have done when he first comes to 
Canada that the Empire has become what it is because those 
who preceded him conquered wild parts of the earth, far re- 
moved from the British Islands, and that what has been done in 
the Britains beyond the Seas within living memory is of a part 
with the achievements of men and women whose remoteness 
from to-day gives them a heroic aspect, the modern Empire 
would be even greater in his eyes than it is. 

Canada is a new country. Such prestige as she has in the 
Empire and in the world is almost entirely of modern making; 
and even though our views on Imperial questions may not be 
quite as broad and disinterested as those of statesmen who have 
grown up in the most fortunate school in the world, we know, 
because we live here, that we are engaged in a constructive work 
for the Empire which, by comparison, is not second to that 
which is being accomplished by those who do their thinking and 
their work in the ancient capital. 

If we did not approach Imperial questions from the stand- 
point of “Canada first”? we should be very inferior Imperialists. 
Under any circumstances our geographical and climatic distinc- 
tion, plus our nearness to an extraordinary republic of eighty: 
millions of people, would determine our development on some- 
what different lines from those which mark the progress of the 
old land. The best children are not always the most exact 
reproductions of their parents, even in early youth. And when 
they marry and are given in marriage they are bound to be 
affected by new surroundings and ideas. A young nation, like 
a young man, should be something more than a chip of the old 
block. 

In Canada there is a remarkable intermariying of people and 
of ideas, which is a revelation to many older-fashioned Canadians, 
and is doubly a revelation to those who come to us with the 
ideas and sometimes with the prejudices of the British Islands. 
The immigration returns of this century show that in Canada, 
and chiefly in Western Canada, there is a new population as 
varied in speech and racial characteristics as was and as can be 
found in the most cosmopolitan city of the Old World, The 
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Bible Society publishes the Scriptures in eighty different - 
languages for use in the Dominion. 

The immigrants from Continental Europe, when they know 
anything about England, know of it as a foreign country, and 
many of them have no friendly ideas about their new connection 
with it. During the last ten years nearly half a million Americans 
have come to Canada, with something of the prejudice against 
British institutions that comes from the public reading on every 
4th of July of the Declaration of Independence, with its intermin- 
able criticism of George III. Then there are two million French- 
Canadians, to whom English is a foreign language, and who, 
though they are more than loyal to the form of government that 
has achieved so much success in Canada, are not dominated by 
British ideas in the same way that the native-born Britisher is. 
In the descendants of the United Empire Loyalists the devotion 
to British ideals of justice and methods of government has not 
produced that quality in the relation to the Mother Country 
which makes the Australianand South African of the second and 
third generations speak and write of England as “ Home.” 

Now Canada presents herself to the incoming American and 
Galician—to take two extreme types—in an exceedingly favour- 
able light. Each comes to better his material condition; and 
unless he is incompetent or worse he succeeds. Financial pros- 
perity will go a long way to reconcile a man to the institutions of 
an alien country. But the Galician and the American find some- 
thing more than better financial prospects. The Galician becomes 
anew man. The bugbear of military service does not rise up 
behind him or before hischildren. Heisina world of unexpected 
independence. He knows nothing about the Empire, and he 
cares less. But he does learn something about Canada, and con- 
tentment with and devotion to the land of his adoption are as 
much as can reasonably be expected from him for some time. A 
British Imperial instinct cannot be created in him in a moment. 

The American is very different from the Galician. He thinks 
he has observed England through the assertions of the Declaration 
of Independence, and through the coronets achieved by various 
heiresses whom he knows by repute. He was brought up in the 
tradition that Canada never did and never could amount to much, 
and when he became convinced that the country had fertile lands, 
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good markets, and excellent dividends to offer for his enterprise 
he moved in, still thinking of the United States as the first, second, 
and third country of all the world. 

But in Western Canada he finds himself in an atmosphere 
more agreeable than he expected. If he has any acquaintance 
with new settlements in the western and north-western States he 
is delighted to find that law and order, in the shape of the Royal 
North-West Mounted Police, preceded the settler. In new towns 
he finds churches more numerousthan saloons. On theillimitable 
prairie, where in any township thirty-six square miles in extent 
ten children reside, he finds that the parents can successfully 
demand a school, for the maintenance of which one-eighteenth 
of all the land was set aside when the country was first 
surveyed. 

To the American in Canada the incredible thing has happened. 
He has found it possible to take the oath of allegiance to the 
descendant of George III.; but in so doing he has not troubled 
himself to think that he has readjusted his relation to the peerage. 
His allegiance is given to Canada. 

It is surely not necessary to labour the point that in bringing 
the Galician and the American into the Empire, and affording 
to both of them honest administration of justice and unlimited 
opportunity to bear a high part in the making and observing of 
laws, the Dominion of Canada has made a notable contribution 
to the strength of the Empire itself, as well as to the broadening 
of her own bases of strength. For there will go on more and 
more quickly, in an invigorating climate and on a fertile soil, a 
blending of races which will eventuate in a type as virile and 
enduring as the English type itself became through the inter- 
marriage of the different peoples who from time to time invaded 
the shores of Great Britain. 

As the Empire is vaster than England we do not seek merely 
to help our new population to become loyal to England. We 
very much desire their loyalty to the Empire, as we ourselves 
are loyal. But the first thing—the vital thing—is to secure 
their loyalty to Canada, and as one of the most important steps 
in that evolution I would place the creation of a Canadian navy. 

The navy will be a natural consequence of placing the 
Canadian Militia on an entirely Canadian basis, and controlled 
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altogether from Ottawa. There is, of course, this difference 
between a militia and a navy—that a land force is entirely 
suitable to a country which has no foreign relations, and does 
not have to prepare for possible quarrels with States beyond the 
seas, whereas a navy, by the very fact of its existence, proclaims 
the country which establishes it to be in some degree at least a 
world-Power. 

It might be argued that for a country which has no foreign 
Ministers to have a navy of its own is an impossibility in inter- 
national politics, and that there is no half-way between a navy 
of Canadian origin subject absolutely to the direction of the 
British Admiralty and a navy the instrument of a totally inde- 
pendent Power. If precedents were allowed to govern policies 
this argument might have some weight, but if the Empire had 
always waited for precedents it would have ended long ago. 
This generation is just as capable of creating precedents as its 
forerunners were. There is nomore reason why a Canadian navy 
should be wholly responsible to the Admiralty in London than 
there is reason why the Finance Minister of Canada should be a 
creature of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I do not conceive that Canada would propose to contribute 
to the cost of the Imperial Navy without direct representation 
on the Admiralty Board, and in the Parliament which reviews 
the cost and conduct of that body. We are quick to admit the 
force of the argument that inasmuch as the Colonies are advan- 
taged by the Imperial Navy they ought not to be entirely free 
from financial obligation. The fact that our share in the Empire 
is so essentially constructive strengthens, if possible, the position 
on which great issues have before now been fought with only one 
ending—that the people who provide the money shall absolutely 
control the spending of it. When the House of Lords controls 
money Bills and the Australian Budget is revised in Whitehall 
we shall no doubt receive gladly the idea that the Canadian 
people be taxed for the Imperial Navy. We have read enough 
of English history and have had enough experience of our own 
to know that the lynch-pin of self-government is this absolute 
control of taxes by the taxed. 

Nor is it conceivable that Canada would desire to borrow or 
purchase vessels that have “ obsoleted’’ from first-class service 
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in the Imperial squadrons. It has been suggested and endorsed 
in the Times that the Admiralty should lend us two or three 
obsolete vessels for policing our fisheries as the first step in the dis- 
charge of Canada’s duty to the naval development of the Empire. 
It is unwise to be contemptuous of small beginnings, and much 
may be said for the scheme of obtaining a few sea-policemen 
that are too small or too slow for active service with, say, the 
Channel Squadron. But if we are to deal with the question at 
all we had better begin as though we mean business. To make 
a début in second-hand clothes is to be too economical of dignity. 
We must assist our new citizens to understand that we are 
partners in the Empire, and not merely one of its poor relations. 
Where would a couple of poacher-catchers belong? Would they 
be creatures of the Marine Department, or would a little Admiralty 
be created for their direction ? 

The first consideration in any attempt to realise the naval 
possibilities of a country that overlooks the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans is that it must wear the appearance of a thoroughly 
Canadian origin. To allow the impression to spread that primarily 
it is the financial stress of England which imposes new burdens on 
our people would jeopardise the movement. In starting a naval 
policy of our own there is no risk of establishing the idea that 
we have notions of a naval independence that will approximate 
to that of Holland or Greece. Our neighbours are rapidly 
emerging from the supposition that we are in a state of vassalage 
to England. By inaugurating a navy of our own we should en- 
hance the prestige of the Empire in the Republic ; first, because 
it would be obvious that only in a truly great Empire could there 
be such inter-independence of parts with the complete acquies- 
cence of the original power; and, secondly, the establishment of a 
navy on a thoroughly Canadian basis, but ready to act with and 
for the Mother Country, would be a standing sign of our content- 
ment within the Empire, and an effectual proof of the futility of 
supposing that the relation could be broken. 

We must develop the naval spirit. We must begin by train- 
ing our youth within sight of our shores rather than by looking 
for poachers on the high seas. For maritime activity there is a 
natural, healthy craving in all nations. No one is so foolish as 
to suppose that Canada would ever dream of a navy finally 
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regardless of Great Britain. Every discerning man would per- 
ceive that whatever Canada did would be merely an evidence 
of the strength of decentralisation in an Imperial Government 
based absolutely on the will of the governed. 

Our maritime assets, so to speak, are three—the Atlantic 
seaboard, the Pacific seaboard, and the Great Lakes. Hitherto 
our defensive instincts have been served only by the Militia. In 
view of the distribution of our population, I suspect that we have 
more drill-halls and armouries than England has. But it is 
anomalous that, with our great coast-line in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and far-eastern Quebec, our young fellows, to whom 
sea-legs come by nature, should be compelled into the Militia 
when their choice would be the Marines. 

The population of the interior should chiefly supply the 
Militia force. But there is enough blood in the country which 
first came here in sailors to furnish a naval contingent, even if 
our many rivers and innumerable lakes did not swarmin summer 
with all kinds of pleasure craft, which promote a love of life 
afloat. 

The pact which keeps armed vessels off the Great Lakes must 
never be broken. But the example of the United States in using 
the Lakes, even as far as Duluth, the western extremity of Lake 
Superior, as training-grounds for her naval youth should be 
followed. The further you are from the salt water the less likely 
are you to appreciate the importance of the oceans to the develop- 
ment of your national commerce. The greater is the need, 
therefore, of utilising the Lakes to show your people that the 
carriage of ore and wheat in twelve-thousand-ton boats is not 
the whole extent of your navigable interests. 

In front of the Parliament Buildings at Toronto is a gun taken 
in the Crimean War. At Detroit recently I saw a gunless United 
States cadet ship; it was taken from the Spaniards. We cannot 
put such an advertisement of modern British naval history on 
the Lakes, because observant nations have been too wise to 
collide with “ Dreadnoughts.” But we can find some means of 
repeating on the Lakes what has been done on the lawn in 
Queen’s Park and in other similar places. Where an out-of-date 
gunboat might be an irritant some modern “‘ Arethusa” might 
speedily provoke our naval emergence. Whatever the form, we 
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must have the substance of naval training on the Lakes. Literally 
we must teach the young idea to shoot. 

There must also be, of course, training-stations on the eastern 
and western coasts. Halifax and Esquimalt areavailable. Nova 
Scotia has ideal marine conditions. British Columbia has, 
potentially, a great part to play in the Pacific. In winter the 
youngsters who had spent the summer on the Lakes would be 
sent, some to the Atlantic and some to the Pacific, to become 
masters of navigation by cruises to Europe, to the West Indies, 
to Australia and Japan. When Canadian warships are brought 
to Canadian coasts they must be equal with the best. We have 
observed the naming of battleships after counties in Britain, as 
we have seen the naming of similar United States vessels after 
different States of the Union. The propagandist tendency of 
patriotism has been born in us as well as in the other English- 
speaking peoples. 

The question of control—of relation to the Imperial Navy— 
is not difficult of solution. It may appear difficult to eyes accus- 
tomed to the measure of red tape, and to men of little faith in 
the cementing power of blood. In the first place, we should get 
our instructors from Great Britain. Even those who were not 
exactly delighted with the Imperial officers’ part in the Boer War 
glory in the unquestioned pre-eminence of the British seaman. 
We know that whoever would be loaned to us would realise the 
difference between getting our instructors from England and 
taking instructions from the same source. A very little tact and 
capacity to excite enthusiasm would imbue every Canadian cadet 
and seaman with the splendid traditions of the Navy, and make 
them feel their partnership in it. In peace-times everything 
would depend on the good sense of all parties to the arrangement 
—which is true of all political ententes. 

But as in peace you prepare for war, must not your plans, 
from the beginning, be based on the assumption that at any 
moment the discipline of warfare may become imperative? Some- 
body must give orders, and somebody must obey. What would 
Canada do then? How are you to avoid the danger that would 
arise from the virtual independence of the Canadian navy? For 
does not independence mean possible neutrality, and therefore 
possible hostility ? 
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Admit the apparent anomaly, and there is no need for alarm. 
Happily, against'the fears of the little-faiths we have the experience 
of the centuries. The presence of the Canadian contingent in 
South Africa was not surprising to us. We foresawit even when 
Lord Lansdowne was declining Colonial aid. We knew it would 
happen even when Sir Wilfrid Laurier was backing up his own 
views with the plea that there was not Parliamentary provision 
for participating in a quarrel seven thousand miles away. 

It must not be supposed, though, that Canada beforehand 
will unreservedly pledge herself to fight for Britain. The partner- 
ship idea has not yet reached the point of sacrificing every 
principle on which her national development thus far has been 
founded. If there are Canadian advocates of such a pledge, they 
are in a hopeless minority. Nobody would dream of Great 
Britain making a treaty with the United States in reference to 
Canada without consulting Canada. Canada has no formal con- 
stitutional locus in negotiations between Great Britain and the 
United States. But in practice she is at Washington all the 
time, and we have lived to see the British Ambassador to the 
United States paying a visit to Ottawa, and addressing public 
audiences in Canadian cities. 

It is quite safe to leave open the question of whether a 
Canadian navy would have to fight in every British quarrel, for 
the double reason that the Foreign Minister and the Cabinet in 
London are Imperial statesmen and Canada is not a Crown 
Colony. In dealing with foreign affairs generally the Imperial 
Cabinet inevitably considers the probable attitude of the over- 
seas dominions towards any impending crises. Anything on such 
a matter it does not knowit can easily find out, for the telegraph 
practically places the council chamber of every one of the over- 
seas dominions next door to the council chamber at Whitehall. 

The question of agreement with or hostility to the Mother 
Country in any international quarrel could never be governed by 
any hard and fast compulsion to fight in the Mother Country’s 
cause. If the Mother Country could not win the sympathy of 
her kith and kin in her quarrel that would be a very strong 
presumption that her quarrel was not worth powder and shot. 
Weare aware that sometimes war has to be risked secretly. But 
the risk is not so great as it seems, for no European Power will 
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risk a serious war on some matter about which public feeling has 
not been roused. Wars are not made any more in the back 
parlours of irresponsible autocrats. 

With the recent experience of South-Eastern Europe before 
us—an experience which fifty years ago would have resulted in 
war first and discussion afterwards—we are quite willing to take 
our chances of agreement with the Mother Country without a formal 
contract being entered into beforehand. Andas we should expect 
that the commanding officers would be selected because of their 
capacity to command, we should not be afraid to take our fighting 
instructions from such chiefs. When the time came it would be 
seen that the loyalty of the French-Canadian, of the American, of 
the Galician, of all the one-time aliens, would be transfused into a 
loyalty to the Empire, which is greater than us all. 


P.8.—The foregoing was written at the suggestion of friends 
after some remarks of mine ata public gathering in Victoria, and 
before the disclosure of the naval situation as between Great 
Britain and Germany had led to the remarkable outburst of 
patriotism throughout the Empire. The Dominion Government, 
at the time of writing, is being urged to offer “‘ Dreadnoughts” to 
the Mother Country, a method of showing our devotion to 
Imperial interests which I heartily approve. This development 
does not change my views; it only accentuates them. The chief 
naval necessity for Canada is still training-schools for her youth, 
and the provision of one, two, or three battleships woulddo much 
to stimulate the naval spirit of which I have written. But it 
should be expressly stipulated that any vessels so provided by 
Canada would be lent to the Admiralty until our own crews are 
ready to man them. The knowledge that ships were provided in 
this way would perhaps do more than anything else to achieve the 
creation of a Canadian navy. 


D. D. MAnn. 
Toronto: March 1909. 
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Iv is to be hoped that the British Government will call to mind 
the maxim Securus judicat orbis terrarum when it retires into 
itself, as a tortoise withdraws head and legs, to consider the 
dominant issue of the Imperial Navy. The whole weight of public 
opinion throughout the dominions beyond “the dim strait sea” 
has been cast into the scale against those who would endanger 
the very existence of the Mother Country, still the heart of the 
Imperial polity, by refusing to act on the “‘two-Power plus 10 
per cent.” standard of naval construction. With the exception 
of a handful of Socialists in New Zealand and a few suspicious 
French-Canadians, who are indulging in the old dreary talk about 
“the folly of being drawn into the vortex of European militarism,” 
nobody outside England denies the necessity of helping the 
British tax-payer, impoverished as he is by the dead hand of 
Cobdenism, which is slowly but surely throttling the life out of 
all his industries, to maintain a battle-fleet strong enough to 
secure the safety of the Empire. Too much praise cannot be 
given to New Zealand for the free and unconditional gift of a 
“ Dreadnought,” so churlishly received by the Potsdam party, 
which is the controlling section of the British Cabinet, and would 
do or say anything rather than place any obstacle to the realisa- 
tion of the ideal of “‘Deutschland iiber alles.” Some Canadians 
regret that their country did not anticipate, or at any rate follow, 
this glorious object-lesson in the essential unity of the widely 
separated communities of Greater Britain. But after all it was 
impossible that public opinion in Canada, with a population of 
7,000,000, scattered across a continent 3000 miles in breadth, and 
compelled by their environment to take widely different views of 
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certain aspects of British policy, should be as speedily concentrated 
and brought to bear on the powers that be as in New Zealand, 
with its much smaller and singularly homogeneous population, 
less than a million people of British ancestry living in the 
“Britain of the South,” and never for a moment forgetting the 
presence of the ocean. Yet Canada has awakened to the neces- 
sities of the situation, sees the meaning of the German peril, and 
means to offer substantial help. Canadian statesmen havealways 
admitted that their country must do and dare anything and 
everything in defence of England and the Empire. Here is an 
excerpt from Sir John Macdonald’s last speech in England, de- 
livered twenty-three years ago, when the Canadian Confederacy 
was still a constitutional machine rather than a political organism 
with a consciousness—and a conscience: 

As the auxiliary nations of Australia and Canada and South Africa increase, 
the present relations, comfortable and pleasant as they are, cannot remain 
permanently fixed. As those auxiliary nations must increase in wealth and 
in population, so they must increase in responsibilities ; and, speaking for the 
Dominion of Canada, I may say that we are ready to increase the responsi- 
bilities, we are ready to join the Mother Country in her offensive and defensive 
league, to sacrifice our last man and our last shilling in defence of the Empire 
and the flag of England. And when it is known that in any quarrel and in any 
conflict with England account will have to be taken of the ten millions of 
Australia, and the ten millions of Canada, increasing year by year, other nations 
will think twice before going to war with her. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the pupil of “Sir John A.” in statesman- 
ship as well as in political craft, holds the self-same opinion as 
that expressed in the foregoing quotation. Indeed, dozens of 
quotations both from his French and English speeches could be 
given in proof of that assertion. In the discussion initiated by 
Mr. G. E. Foster, by far the ablest veteran in the Conservative 
ranks, and formerly Minister of Finance in a Macdonald Cabinet, 
Sir Wilfrid spoke at times in the very accents of his great 
predecessor in the Premiership. Here is a remarkable passage in 
which the existence of the German peril is for the first time 
officially admitted in Canada : 


This brings us to something which is in the air at present, and which no 
British subject canignore. For one hundred years and more the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain has been unquestioned. Nay, more: British supremacy on the 
seas has been so absolute for the last hundred years that it was not supposed by 
anybody that it could ever again be disputed by any nation, But this is an age 
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when events happen very fast. We have learned lately that the foremost 
military Power in the world at the present time is contemplating perhaps to 
cope with Great Britain on the high seas. We have perhaps reason to believe 
that Germany is building warships faster even than Great Britain. Possibly 
there is a conclusion to be drawn from this, and the only conclusion is that 
Germany intends some time to do on the high seas with Great Britain what 
she has done with France on land. Everybody knows—it is a matter of history 
—that Prussia had been silently preparing to cope with France, which up to 
that time had been the greatest military nation in the world; that Prussia 
waited its opportunity, and when that opportunity came delivered a mortal 
blow. Well, if it be true that Germany is organising on the high seas no 
British subject can afford to be indifferent to the prospect. 

It was, of course, inevitable that a French-Canadian Premier 
should consider the prejudices of his French-speaking con- 
stituents and of the British Liberals, with whom he supposes 
himself to be in an alliance of esteem. The sop to Cerberus pro- 
duced the desired effect with La Presse, the editor of which, 
though a man of the world, and perhaps the most impressive 
personality in Canadian journalism, has lately left the broad 
highway of Canadian common sense. Perhaps he thinks that the 
parochial nationalism of Messrs. Bourassa and Lavigne—the 
former is following in the footsteps of the late Honoré Mercier— 
is gaining ground faster than is generally believed. La Presse 
believes that Lord Northcliffe visited Canada as an emissary of 
the Tariff Reformers, and that the coming Press Conference is a 
device for kidnapping the few Free Traders among the journalists 
of Greater Britain. A list of the functions to be attended by 
the visitors should have convinced the editor and staff of so 
enterprising a journal that there is no danger to be expected 
from the machinations of a Tariff Reform press-gang, but La 
Presse is sending a representative to keep an eye on Mr. Dafoe 
and the others, though they are a “husky crowd” and very 
well able to look after themselves. However, here is the 
passage from Sir Wilfrid’s speech: 

The situation in Europe to-day is one which cannot be characterised by any 
other word than that of madness, Europe is an armed camp. Every nation 
there is living in a condition of armed peace, almost as intolerable as war itself. 
England is the only nation that has not lost her head. England is the only 
nation which has resisted militarism as much as she could, England is the 
only nation which has refused to adopt conscription and to sacrifice her 
children on the altar of this insatiable Moloch. I hope the day will never come 
when we shall be drawn into the conflicts of Europe, but I have no hesitation 
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in saying that the supremacy of the British Empire is absolutely essential not 
only to the maintenance of that Empire, but of the civilisation of the world. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the supremacy of the British Empire on the 
seas must be maintained with the high degree of efficiency it has occupied 
during the last hundred years. I have no hesitation in saying also that if the 
day should eome when the supremacy of Britain on the high seas is challenged 
it will be the duty of all the daughter nations to close around the old Motherland 
and make an effort to ward off any attack. I hope that day may never come, 
but should it come—and this is a sentiment which comes from the bottom of my 
heart—I would deem it my duty to devote what is left of my life and energy to 
stumping the country and endeavouring to impress upon my fellow countrys 
men, especially my compatriots in the Province of Quebec, the absolute cer- 
tainty that the salvation of England is the salvation of our own country; that 
therein lies our civil and religious freedom, and everything we value dear in 
this life, 


Sir Wilfrid then proceeded to move the following resolution, 
which was passed unanimously : 


This House recognises the duty of the people of Canada as they increase in 
numbers and wealth to assume in larger measure the responsibilities of national 
defence. 

The House reaffirms the opinion repeatedly expressed by representatives of 
Canada that, under the present constitutional relations between the Mother 
Country and the self-governing Dominions, the payment of any stated contribu- 
tion to the Imperial Treasury for naval and military purposes would not, so far 
as Canada is concerned, be a satisfactory solution of the question of defence. 

The House has observed with satisfaction the relief afforded in recent years 
to the taxpayers of the United Kingdom through the assumption by the 
Canadian people of considerable military expenditure formerly charged on the 
Imperial Treasury. 

The House will cordially approve of any necessary expenditure designed to 
promote the organisation of a Canadian naval service in co-operation with and 
in close relation to the Imperial Navy along the lines suggested by the Admiralty 
at the last. Imperial Conference, and in full sympathy with the view that the 
naval supremacy of Britain is essential to the security of commerce, the safety 
of the Empire, and the peace of the world. 

The House expresses its firm conviction that whenever the need arises the 
Canadian people will be found ready and willing to make any sacrifice that is 
required to give the Imperial authorities the most loyal and hearty co-operation 
in every movement for the maintenance and the honour of the British Empire. 


No doubt an old, old fallacy, common among peace-loving folk 
all the world over, lurks in the last paragraph of this resolution. 
We are told that ‘whenever the need arises ’’ Canada will make 
any sacrifice for the defence of England and the Empire. But 
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the point is that when the need actually arises, coming as a thief in 
the night, Canada will eertainly not be in a position to do anything 
effectual. Supposing that the German battle-fleet were victorious 
in a great engagement and that the Russian supply of wheat were 
cut off, how could Canada help the Mother Country? She could 
not run troop-ships or grain-ships into the occupied British sea- 
ports, and would remain to the end a mere spectator of the 
crowning misery of England’s reduction to the status of a fifth rate 
power, a quantity tobe neglected in all military, commereial, and 
financial equations. Canada must make preparations years in 
advance if she is to be an effective force in the day of Armageddon 
that draws nigh. And there is no time to be lost. Fortunately 
in the last year or two the average Canadian has begun to take a 
keen interest in world-politics, and has already grasped the gist of 
the European situation. Sir Frederick Borden, the Minister of 
Militia, and Mr. Brodeur, the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
will visit London when the session ends to confer with the British 
Government, and I am sure that their offers of assistance will be 
found adequate to so critical an occasion. If Mr. Asquith’s 
leaders and followers throw cold water on the enthusiasm of the 
Canadian Ministers, the tie of sympathy between the Liberalism 
of the Dominion and the “ Germanising”’’ Liberals of Great 
Britain will be finally broken. To judge by the comments of 
the chief Canadian journals, it has already been stretched to the 
breaking-point. The Toronto Globe, for example, has scandalised 
its British contemporaries by a whole-hearted advocacy of a 
generous contribution in ships and men to the Navy. It will be 
found in the end that those British politicians who “ Germanise ”* 
at this crisis in the history of the Empire will incur the same 
universal damnation which followed through all subsequent 
vicissitudes of politics those who persuaded certain Greek com- 
munities to “‘Medise” when Greece was fighting for her existence 
by land and on sea with the might of 6 BaciAkts, the King of Persia. 


2 


While anxious to add whatever they can afford—remember 
that the revenue for the fiscal year 1908-9 shows a decline of 
12 per cent. from that of the previous twelve months, and that 
large sums are being spent on capital account for the building of 
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the new transcontinental—to the strength by sea and by land of 
the Empire, the vast majority of Canadians are still convinced 
that the question of naval contributions should be subordinated 
to the great underlying issue of Imperial Preference. I should 
recommend all who are interested in the formation and formula- 
tion of Canadian opinion on the subject of Imperial reconstruction 
to read Colonel G. T. Denison’s Struggle for Imperial Unity, which 
gives, among other things, a comprehensive and detailed account 
of American machinations for creating a “‘Commercial Union” 
between Canada and the United States. Whenever Colonel 
Denison, a type and exemplar of the Canadian Imperialist, 
warns the public that the cause for which he has been fighting 
all his life is not advancing, but standing still, or even losing 
ground, some of the party journals in Canada tell us that he 
does not “represent”? Canadian opinion. Since he wears no 
party collar and does not waste his time in any constitutional 
talking-shop, such assertions are in the nature of half-truths. 
Yet ina very real sense Colonel Denison, who has the characteristic 
Canadian virtues of “horse-sense,’ adaptability, and freedom 
from intellectual conventions, is a representative of the practical 
energetic mind of the people at large—z.e., not bound down to 
considerations of party expediency. More than once he has said 
what ninety-nine in every hundred Canadians were thinking, and 
what all the political cliques, with one eye on Quebec and the 
other on the political flesh-pots, were afraid to say. He has 
served the Empire, thus serving his own much-loved country, 
unselfishly and in an uncompromising manner at all times, and 
his book should be widely read. 

During the last month the Payne Tariff Bill, which is still 
before Congress, has been as much discussed in Canada as in the 
United States. Generally speaking, the fact that it has the 
approval of the new President—who knows better than any other 
authority the opinion of the country in regard to the reform of 
the existing tariffi—and also of many leading Democrats, is a proof 
that faith in the efficacy of high-and-dry Protection is on the 
wane in the country of its origin. Canada, by refusing to be 
ruined or coerced into political union through the closing of the 
American market on her produce and products, may claim to 
have done something to bring about this significantchange. To 
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come to particular aspects, it is interesting to note that the 
measure in question provides for preferential trade between the 
United States and the Philippines. Here again the example of 
Canada—the first of British independencies to apply the con- 
structive principle of Imperial preference—has been influential. 
An even more remarkable point is the express provision that a 
preference given by a colony to its Mother Country shall not be 
considered as discrimination against the United States. Ten 
years ago such a recognition of the right of British communities 
beyond the seas to favour Great Britain could never have been 
granted by the most arrogant of commercial Great Powers. But 
Americans now know that Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand are strong enough to help their Mother Country 
when and how they choose in the sphere of trade relations, and 
they are sagacious enough to make a virtue of necessity and 
admit the existence of tendencies which they have no power to 
check. Yet this recognition would appear to be one-sided. As 
I read the Payne Tariff Bill, it does not recognise the right of a 
mother country to grant any preference to its colonies. But that 
right exists—its existence is tacitly admitted by the provision 
which frees the trade of the Philippines with the United States— 
and will presently beexercised. The shriek of the Spread Eagle, 
by comparison with which “a thunder-clap is like the falling of a 
feather,’ would be raised, no doubt, when the time came for 
exercising it. Butthe British manufacturer will then possess the 
monopoly of his home market, and mere noise will not suffice to 
hinder the commercial unification of the Empire. 

The new American tariff will bring into force, if it passes 
(which is highly probable), an intermediate scale of duties. It 
provides a scale of duties, which in many items is much lower 
than existing schedules, for countries that do not discriminate 
against American trade. It also fixes rates about 20 per cent. 
higher than the tariff now in force, to be applied to imports 
from countries that discriminate, directly or indirectly, against 
exports from the United States. Obviously the final ratification 
of the Franco-Canadian trade treaty, which in some cases gives 
France better terms than those offered under Canada’s scale of 
intermediate duties, would bring the Dominion face to face with | 
difficulties in her trade relations with the United States. Indeed, 
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it would appear that Canada must then be prepared to choose 
one of three courses: First, she can abandon the Franco- 
Canadian Treaty, which, in its amended form, has not yet been | 
finally accepted either by the Dominion or French Parliaments, 
Such a course would offend France, and probably close the 
French money market so far as Canadian propositions are con- 
cerned. Secondly, she can concede to American imports the same 
terms in the Canadian market which are to be conceded to French 
imports. In view of the advantageous proximity of the United 
States, this course would appreciably diminish the value of the 
British preference, already slightly diminished by the alterations 
from a uniform reduction of 334 per cent. Thirdly, and 
finally, Canada may ratify the trade treaty with France and 
submit to paying even higher rates than are now paid on Canadian 
goods sent over the international boundary-line. An appreciable 
loss of trade would be incurred by taking this course. The 
suggestion made in some quarters, that, since France is in a 
sense Canada’s Mother Country as well as Great Britain, the 
ratification of the Franco-Canadian treaty of trade would not 
be penalised, may be summarily dismissed. Washington has 
little regard for other people’s historic sentiments. And even 
if the United States Government regarded the Franco-Canadian 
treaty as a legitimate form of preference, any commercial 
rapprochement with Canada, such as Germany is seeking, would 
not be overlooked. . 

Itis a difficult problem, and it is to be hoped that the Dominion 
Government will find a satisfactory and statesmanlike solution. 
In this, as in all other matters, the mere politician will be con- 
tent with disposing of the immediate difficulty, whereas the true 
statesman will look far ahead, and consider the probabilities of 
world-business and world-politics. The ruling principles of 
Canadian statesmanship should be the maintenance and strengthen- 
ing of the British Empire and the development of Canada’s vast 
natural resources in the way most profitable to her people, the 
citizens of the present and the citizens of the future, all of whom 
must beable to say “Civis Britannicus sum.” Obviously an appli- 
cation of the first principle would prevent granting the wish of 
Germany (presently to be represented at Ottawa by a “Legationist”’ 
in lieu of a mere consul, who will see what he can do as 3 
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‘“‘lobbyist ’’) for more profitable trade relations with Canada. The 
fact that as the standard of living advances people in Canada 
do not care to buy the cheap and specious products of the German 
manufacturer is an additional argument for this decision, Onthe 
other hand, Germany is becoming an importer of wheat, and offers 
an extension of the Old-World markets, the doors of which are 
gradually opening to the ‘‘No, 1 Hard” of the Canadian North- 
West. But in no circumstances should the intermediate tariff 
be conceded to an open enemy of the British Empire. Less 
obviously, perhaps, the first principle of Canadian statesman- 
ship sanctions the conclusion of the trade treaty with 
France. Great Britain’s good understanding with the Latin 
countries of Europe, which are necessarily opposed to German 
aggression, is a political asset of great value to the Em- 
pire. And the application of the second principle will prevent 
Canada from hastily grasping the concessions offered by the 
United States, which are all reductions of import duties on raw 
materials. For example, the Payne intermediate tariff would 
allow Canadian iron ore to enter the American market free of 
duty. But such a concession must eventually come by the force 
of circumstances, because the reserves of iron ore for the whole 
continent lie in Canadian territory. Why pay a price for a con- 
cession which sooner or later—sooner rather than later—must be 
given for nothing at all? Moreover, it is not the destiny of 
Canadians to supply American manufacturers with the raw 
materials the supply of which they must soon control, since all 
the reserves thereof are in Canadian territory, but to keep for 
themselves the profits of manufacturing them. A coercive tariff has 
failed to turn Canadians into the Gibeonites of the New World— 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for the United States. 
The day of pilgrimages from Ottawa to Washington to beg for 
trade concessions has passed for ever; but the day of similar pil- 
grimages from Washington to Ottawa is just beginning, and there 
is more danger in the new policy of complaisance than in the 
old one of attempted coercion. That is the reasoned opinion, as 
I happen to know, of Mr. Byron Walker and other far-sighted 
students of Canada’s political economy. 
KE. B. O. 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
AustraLiA, March 16, 1909 


WueEn I wrote last we were in a slack season. To-day we are 
busy enough, after a fashion, and yet—what does the business 
come to? Our Federal politicians are talking politics—with a 
firm resolve, to say nothing of importance; our State Premiers 
have just argued themselves into an agreement about finance 
that ignores the two points really at issue between them and the 
Commonwealth; our Federal Arbitration Court has given its 
decision on the Broken Hill dispute, well knowing that the Pro- 
prietary Company will not re-open its mine, and is only too glad 
of the excuse for keeping it shut down. The futility of all the 
decisions and declarations about which people are talking is 
sufficiently evident already. What interest can you be expected 
to have in them six weeks hence? 

Some crumbs of interest perhaps may be gathered from this 
wasteful profusion of innutritious facts. The Broken Hill ver- 
dict, for instance, though probably resultless in the immediate 
future, lays down important rules for the guidance of coming 
arbitrators. Mr. Justice Higgins accepts fully, and declares 
lucidly, the doctrine of the “‘living wage.” ‘‘ When,” he says, => 


the Proprietary Company asks me to fix my award wages lower than are proper 
for the industry as a whole, and adduces as its reason the fact that its mine is 
now poor and becoming poorer, I cannot discern either justice or expediency in 
the request. . . . If it is a calamity that this historical mine should close down 
it will be a still greater calamity that men should be underfed or degraded. 


And again, 


If a man cannot maintain his enterprises without cutting down the wages 
which are proper to be paid, or at all events the wages which are essential for a 
living, it would be better that he should abandon the enterprise. . . . It is 
advisable to make the demarcation as clear and as definite as possible between 
that part of wages which is for mere living and that part of wages which is due 
to skill, or to monopoly, or to other considerations. Unless great multitudes of 
people are to be irretrievably injured in themselves and their families, unless 
society is to be perpetually in industrial unrest, it is necessary to keep this 
living wage a thing beyond the reach of bargaining. 


To ascertain the ‘living wage,” he examined carefully all the 
evidence which either the company or the men could bring before 
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him both as to the cost of provisions at the Hill and as to its 
climatic and other disadvantages; and the resulting picture is 
gruesome enough. Water—and such water!—is two and a half 
times as dear as in Melbourne, and sometimes not obtainable at 
any price in reasonable quantities; the houses are “ generally of 
galvanised iron lined with hessian and wood, without garden or 
fence, without bath, hot as ovens in summer, and cold in the 
extreme in winter.’ The wholesale price of ordinary groceries is 
eleven per cent. dearer than in Adelaide; meat is from forty to 
sixty per cent. dearer; milk is nearly always tinned—‘“ cows’ 
milk is almost an impossibility at Broken Hill, and the result is 
an abnormally great infant mortality.” The Australian Mutual 
Provident Society regards the Hill as the worst of Australian 
centres to live in; the Manchester Unity, I.0.0.F., finds sickness 
at the Hill nearly fifty per cent. greater than in the rest of the 
State. 


A superintendent of the industrial department of the Australian Mutual 
Provident Society says that the lapsing of industrial policies is infinitely greater 
in Broken Hill than in any other district that he knows of, and he attributes 
the frequent lapses to sickness of the breadwinners—mostly mine employees— 
to broken work and low wages. It is further significant that, according to the 
resolutions of his Society, a silver-lead miner or smelter proposing insurance 
is loaded as a matter of course with five years, even if he is actually in full 


health. 

I quote thus fully from the judgment because many of the 
company’s shareholders are English folk, and may be inclined to 
resent an award which gives its employees 8s. 73d. a day, thus 
rendering it necessary to close the mine for the present. They 
must remember to compare the awarded wages with those given 
elsewhere in Australia, not with English rates; while the legal 
minimum wage in Melbourne and in Adelaide is 7s., an additional 
eighteenpence or so is little enough to compensate for the vile 
conditions under which men must live and rear families at the 
Hill. Above all, they must remember to distrust absolutely the 
utterances of Mr. John Darling. Against his loose—his dis- 
creditably loose—talk about 7s. 6d. being ample if the men would 
give up drink and gambling, they must set these deliberate state- 
ments of a Judge of the High Court: 


The average total expenditure of a household is £3 0s. 2d. per week, and 
the average expenditure that goes to the grocer, the butcher, the baker, the 
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greengrocer, the draper, is £2 4s. 5d. Now the proposal of the company was 
to pay 7s. 6d. per day, or £2 5s. per week. This would leave 7d. per week 
wherewith to pay rent, lodge, union, water, pan rate, city rate (if owner), 
school requisites, child insurance, medicine, &c., newspapers, accident and 
hospital funds, stationery and stamps, tobacco, to say nothing of any provision 
for old age or for life insurance ; 

and 


No one can say that these people are lazy, or unthrifty, or self-indulgent. 
Nearly all the men whose affairs have been examined are teetotalers, and do 
not gamble, and hand over their whole fortnightly earnings to their wives. I 
estimate that half of them, at least, abstain even from tobacco, 


As I have already said, the greater part of the award is, for the 
present, ineffective, except in so far as it prevents the Proprietary 
Company from attempting to import cheap labour; it is admitted 
that at the present price of metals the almost exhausted mine 
cannot be profitably worked on the awarded scale of wages. But 
a principle has been laid down which will govern all future 
awards; and the moral sense of the community—a sense much 
more alive and active here than in older communities where habit 
takes the edge off most senses—has been startled both by the 
picture of the miners’ dreary life, and by the revelation of some 
of the less straightforward methods of company management 
which was made during the hearing. ‘This nasty impression 
which has been left on my mind,” said the Judge to Manager 
Delprat; and again, “I do not accuse you, but there is a nasty 
insinuation in it.” The public feels that too. 

The political campaign so far has been even more ineffective, 
and not half so interesting. Every one is waiting for the other 
man to speak first. The two Oppositions can do nothing without 
Mr. Deakin. Mr, Deakin feels that he has nothing new to say 
until Mr, Fisher has announced the Ministerial policy. Mr. Fisher 
has no intention of announcing anything definite until the general 
election comes within reach. He is in office: he wants to stay 
there, to keep out of controversies as long as possible, to give 
his colleagues practice in administration and a chance of showing 
the country that they can do creditable work of that sort. He 
knows that no distinctively Labour legislation has any chance of 
passing through a Senate divided as this one is: why, then 
endanger his Ministry by introducing any? Time enough for 
that when the country has given him a better following in both 
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Houses. There is no need to be idle—Mr. Deakin left plenty of 
measures behind him, many quite uncontroversial, and the rest in 
accordance with the feeling of a majority of the Houses: defence, 
the beginnings of a federal immigration policy, and the absorp- 
tion of the Northern Territory, together with some bills codi- 
fying the commercial laws of six States into a simpler federal 
law, make up a programme long enough to fill a final session— 
and the passing of them ensures Mr. Deakin’s support for the 
party that undertakes it. (This detailed forecast is my own, 
and does not pretend to any official or semi-official inspiration: 
Mr. Fisher is far too reticent to let even his own party—some 
say even his own colleagues—know beforehand what he is going 
to say on March 30.) The financial question—of which more 
anon—can be left over to the new Parliament: the present 
arrangement does not lapse of itself (as many people think), 
but is terminable by the Federal Parliament at any time 
after 1910. 

This deliberate avoidance of controversy much inconveniences 
and irritates the Oppositions. They cannot attack Mr. Deakin: 
he is a possible—for some of them the only possible—leader. 
They cannot attack the Labour Party’s past achievement: those 
are Mr. Deakin’s also. They cannot attack that party’s pro- 
gramme: none has been announced. So they have to fall back 
on attacking Mr. Fisher for not being as socialistic as they think 
he should be—which they call inconsistency. But their real 
concern is not with him at all. He can be got rid of directly 
the coalition is arranged with Mr. Deakin; and the vital 
question for the coalition-mongers is, “ Who settles the terms ?”’ 

Well, this is a case in which the ordinary rules of business 
seem to be applicable. In a bargain, the man who wants it 
most surrenders most. In this case, Mr. Deakin has an active 
policy, which he wants to see carried out; the Reidite—or, 
rather, the Cookite—Opposition has no particular policy, but 
wants a coalition which will expel the Labour Party from 
office. ‘What we are all waiting for.” says the Sydney Daily 
Telegraph, ‘is an effort to grapple honestly and openly with the 
party situation in Federal politics. . . . A few simple sentences 
would show at once what chance there is of a coalition move- 
ment coming to fruition.” Mr. Hans Irvine, a prominent 
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member of the leaderless Opposition corner, advocates vaguely 
‘a fusion of parties to form a good strong stable Government 
for the benefit of the Commonwealth.”’ But the man they are 
waiting for insists on getting behind the party problem, and 
solving first the more serious problem on which the other really 


depends. “I have been challenged,” said Mr. Deakin, at Queens- 
town on March 2: 


because I have not given the principal place to the consideration of the position 
of parties. . . . It would be placing the cart before the horse. A party is 
body of men united in certain common principles to which they desire to give 
effect. The justification of a party’s existence is that they seek the same ends 
by the same means. If they do that, they are such a party as we desire to see, 
because it would be in the public interest; but if they are a group of men 
brought together for social ends in personal combination, that is not a party in 


my sense of the term. ‘The policy must come before the party, and be the 
foundation of the party. 


(To this the Sydney Morning Herald replies that policy may 
be prior to party in logical order, but in politics it is not often 
that the logical order counts.) And the speaker went on to 


give the Daily Telegraph the few simple sentences it professes to 
want: 


Those who have hitherto opposed Australian principles and Australian aims 
may now be prepared to support them. I do not suppose we are likely to lose 
any members by their falling away from these principles. We should like to 
believe that we can and shall enlarge the Australian party, not by devious 
courses, but by a plain statement of the ends we seek and a clear indication of 
the goal we desire to reach, 

That is definite enough: “If you want me to lead you, you must 
be content to follow me.” One cannot expect this to satisfy the 
Opposition leaders; but it would probably satisfy the bulk of 
their followers—if Mr. Deakin would make the plain statement 
and give the clear indication to which he refers. At present he 
has not done so, partly because enough of his programme for a 
Session’s work has long since been announced, partly because he 
is waiting for Mr. Fisher. But between the end of March, when 
Mr. Fisher is bound to say something, and the end of May, 
when Parliament meets again, the plain statement will have to 
be made. 

The importance of it will hinge almost entirely on one point. 
About nearly all the questions of immediate interest we know 
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what will be said. Defence, the Northern Territory, the “new 
Protection,’ the separation of State and Federal finance—on all 
these subjects we know Mr. Deakin’s mind; but for the incurable 
optimism that leads him always to believe in the imminent con- 
version of his opponents, we should have had most of them 
settled before now. But immigration, as a matter of Federal 
management, is comparatively new. While in office, he urged 
on the States again and again that they should leave to the 
Federal authorities the advertising of Australia and the collection 
of immigrants, and confine themselves to distributing and utilising 
the men brought out. But directly the Federal Government 
advertises, it makes itself responsible to those who read the 
advertisement for the truth of its statements; and if it adver- 
tises for farm-hands and small capitalists to take up land, it 
cannot for long be satisfied with mere assurances from the State 
Governments that land will be available. It must take cognisance 
of the fact that in almost every State great areas of land fit for 
cultivation are not open to the would-be cultivator, and that the 
land which is open is either of poor quality or far removed from 
transport facilities and from markets. This is not a Labour cry: 
the evidence for its truth from anti-Socialistic sources alone— 
from the Press and from politicians, Mr. Reid and Mr. Wade and 
Mr. Swinburne, and the big Australian dailies all in a chorus 
together—is overwhelming. Even from the magnificent distances 
of Western Australia the same refrain is echoed. Said the Western 
Australian Minister of Agriculture last week: 


There are thousands of acres of first-class land within easy touch of the 
railway service, held in freehold, which are still in virgin condition. That land 
must be cultivated. I should like to see owners do it without pressure, but it 
must be done. . . . I believe tens of thousands of peovle will flow into the 
State before very long; our trouble will be to get ready for them. 


There is the problem. If not to Western Australia certainly 
to Australia as a whole tens of thousands would come— 
if there was land for them to cultivate. The land is there in 
plenty, but it is locked up, either because the owners hope to get 
a higher price in the future, or because it is their whim to ape, 
the great landowners of the old world. Three schemes have 
been suggested for opening these locked-up lands. The State 


Governments—some energetically, some without putting heart. 
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into it—are trying the expedient of resumption; this is slow and 
costly, and every purchase raises the price of the still-unresumed 
land against the still-purchasing Government. The Labour Party 
proposes a Federal land-tax, superposed upon any existing State 
tax, to be levied on estates over £5000 in value, heavy enough to 
make the retention of valuable land untilled a considerable burden 
upon the owner. Mr. George Reid—who is back in politics again, 
and bidding either for the High Commissionership or the State 
Premiership—proposes an instant valuation of all big estates, and 
their resumption as wanted on the basis of to-day’s value, irre- 
spective of any further “unearned increment” due to the increase 
of population, the extension of railways, &c. This scheme also 
is slow and costly (for the States must borrow the money if they 
are to resume land to the extent of the demand for it), but it 
avoids the difficulty about price-raising. 

In my last letter I prophesied that Mr. Fisher would put the 
Federal land-tax in the forefront of his coming policy speech. 
He has developed such caution of late that he may not do so; 
but he is bound to the tax, whether he thinks March or October 
the best time for advocating it. What is Mr. Deakin going to 
advocate? He believes in the tax—he has always done so. But 
he believes, too, in letting the States administer and tax their 
own land. If they will not, the urgent need of land for immi- 
grants may drive him to accept the Labour proposals; and, if he 
is so driven, good-bye to the coalition. It is this point, then, in 
the forthcoming “ plain statement,” that every one waits to hear 
about. And you will probably know, before you read this letter, 
what choice Mr. Deakin has made; if he has declared for the tax, 
he has also declared for a support of, or an alliance with, Labour 
—the more natural alliance for him, if it were not for the 
intrusive and impertinent Labour pledge; if he has refused to 
advocate the tax, he can have the coalition on his own terms. 

Meanwhile the State Premiers have been amusing themselves 
with the perennial question of the relations between State and 
Federal finance. I say ‘‘amusing themselves,” because on no 
other hypothesis can one believe them to be reasoning politicians. 
They have been discussing a problem which has been thrashed 
out every year since 1902, and they have ignored completely the 
one conclusion on which all serious disputants are agreed. If 
there is one clause in the Constitution which, more than any 
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other, has hampered Federal action and fostered continual 
quarrels between the State and Federal authorities, it is the 
‘* Braddon ” clause, which orders the Federal Treasurer to distri- 
bute annually among the States three-quarters of his net revenue 
from Customs, and as much more as he does not actually use for 
Federal purposes. It was a necessary evil, no doubt; but it was 
and is an evil. It has made the State Treasurers jealous and 
exacting critics of every penny the Federal Government spent on 
its own needs. It has induced weak Treasurers to starve Federal 
departments in order to placate the States by returning them a 
little more: the Post Office, which in several States was much 
starved already when it was handed over to the Commonwealth, 
has suffered most lamentably in this way. It has hampered the 
State Treasurers too; they have never known, until the Federal 
Treasurer chose to deliver his Budget speech, how much money 
they were likely to get from their share of the Customs. One 
conclusion, as I have said, was inevitable: whenever the Braddon 
clause is replaced by some other arrangement this muddled inter- 
dependence of State and Federal finanee must cease. The 
Deakin-Lyne proposals of last year ended it by altogether 
abolishing payments from the Federal Treasury to the States, 
and substituting therefor (a) payment direct to the creditors of 
most—eventually of the whole—of the interest on the State 
debts; (0) relief of the State Treasuries by introducing a single 
old-age-pensions scheme for the whole Commonwealth. Some of 
the State Premiers then made an alternative proposal by which 
the Federal payment to the States should be a fixed sum per 
caput of the population. This would satisfy the indispensable 
condition, since the Government statistician’s official population 
figures at the end of each year would determine exactly how 
much the Commonwealth must pay and the States receive. There 
were other objections to this scheme, but at least it put an end 
to the tangle. It is hard, therefore, to understand why the 
Premiers, meeting this year avowedly in an attempt to solve the 
problem—which the next Federal Parliament can solve at its 
leisure and its pleasure—abandoned altogether the population 
reckoning, and have put forward instead a resuscitated Braddon 
clause, only altering the proportion from three-quarters to three- 
fifths. “ As a serious proposition this is absurd. At present, if 
the Commonwealth needs two pounds, the Treasurer must raise 
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eight in Customs duties and give the States six; to suggest at 
this time of day, as a permanent remedy for future use, that he 
should content himself with raising five and giving the States 
three, is mere child’s play. No solution will be considered by 
practical politicians which leaves the Federal contribution an 
indefinite one; and it is unlikely that any will be considered 
which do not include arrangements for consolidating under a 
single Federal—not necessarily political—authority the whole 
management of the various State debts. 

The Premiers are very angry because Mr. Fisher, though he 
accepted an invitation to be present at one of their meetings, 
suggested no scheme for their criticism. But he and his party— 
the Federal section of it, that is—reckon the financial problem 
one for the Federal Parliament alone to settle; they will take 
any proposals from the State Premiers as evidence to be laid 
before Parliament, but they will not discuss them with their 
authors. Each State, they say, elects members of the Federal 
Houses—they are the proper persons to represent State interests 
in the discussion of Federal problems. So the Premiers feel 
snubbed, and fume accordingly. 

But, whether this particular problem is tackled next session, 
or left over to the next Parliament, finance must play a promi- 
nent part in next session’s debates. The Commonwealth has 
outrun the constable already, it seems, and there is much new 
expenditure to be met before the Braddon clause can be got rid 
of. The Post Office needs a thorough overhauling, and two 
millions would be none too much to put it straight. Defence 
will take a million more, even if the Labour Party’s idea of a 
small payment to the youths in training is thrown aside. The 
Northern Territories and its railway, the Kalgoorlie to Port 
Augusta railway, Papua, the new bounties, the beginnings of the 
Federal capital, all cost money that the Federal Treasurer must 
find. And the present Treasurer, though he has not yet said so 
openly, has a thought at the back of his mind that owners of 
Australian land will do well to note. Those schemes will be 
carried out, and the money will be found: if not from the pockets 
of an ever-growing population, then from the pockets of those 
whose grip on the lands makes growth impossible or uselessly 
slow. ) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Tok Nationat REVIEW 
RADICAL POLICY IN EGYPT 


Srr,—The thanks of all patriotic Englishmen are due to your untiring efforts to 
draw attention to the ruinous effects of the policy of the present Government 
on the well-being of the Empire. The debates in Parliament on the subject of 
the Navy are sufficient proof, if proof be needed, of the justice of your strictures, 
and Englishmen, serving their country in the East, are justly appreciative of 
your articles, which disdain to call peace where there is no peace, and which I 
hope have at last awakened the country to the dangers looming ahead. 

It is an axiom in the East that the accession to power of the Liberals is 
always marked by a loosening of the bonds of authority and a diminution of 
our prestige. In no part of our Eastern Empire has this been so marked as in 
Egypt, where our prestige is at a very low ebb. The salvation and practical 
re-creation of Egypt at the hands of Lord Cromer have always been a legitimate 
source of pride to Englishmen, and will go down to posterity as one of the finest 
achievements of our age. If posterity should ask, however, what causes ruined 
the fabric of our work there, the answer will be simple, the policy of the Liberal 
party in power. Egypt, in common with our Indian Empire, has been affected 
by that uprising of National feeling that is stirring Orientals, and events would 
in any case have taxed the powers of the wisest and most far-seeing statesmen 
to the utmost. Unfortunately, these events synchronised with the return of 
the Liberals to power, and the results for Egypt have been disastrous. They 
have endeavoured to enforce democratic and representative methods of govern- 
ment in a country, which like all Eastern countries, can only be ruled by the 
strong hand. They have undermined the prestige of our officials—and only 
those who live in the East can fully appreciate the value of prestige—and have 
allowed, if not encouraged, a spirit of sedition to sweep the country, that will 
one day require to be checked in a very sharp and summary manner, 

No one would wish to deny that our policy here should be directed to training 
the Egyptian to take some part in the government of the country ; but no one 
who knows the country would wish to assert that they at present are fit to do so. 
The inherent vices of slaves cannot be eradicated in thirty years, and although 
we have had a measure of success in our efforts to turn out officials from the 
Government schools, we have not yet succeeded in turning out men, The most 
striking proof of the present unfitness of the Egyptians to govern themselves is 
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the view they take of corruption in public life, They still regard it as a most 
venial offence, if an offence at all. This explains the fact that no native will 
ever appeal to one of his own countrymen when he can have recourse to an 
Englishman. Corruption is of course no longer naked and unashamed ; that it 
is still rampant is too patent to be denied. Perhaps the most disastrous step 
taken by the Home Government was to abolish the powers of the English officials 
who controlled the work of the Ministry of the Interior in the provinces. As 
their work included the supervision and control of the police, which like all 
similar bodies in the East, needs constant and personal control if it is not to 
prove more of a scourge than a protection to the people, the result of this step 
is only such as might have been anticipated. The Mudirs, or governors of 
provinces, being practically left to their own devices, are fast reducing the 
provinces to the condition in which they were on our occupation of the country, 
and the amelioration of which was one of our first tasks. The promotion of 
district officials is now practically in the hands of these Mudirs, instead of being 
in the hands of Englishmen. The officials, perceiving that hard work and the 
honest execution of their duties, weigh but lightly as compared with the personal 
favour of their chief, not unnaturally endeavour to gain such favour in the 
manner immemorial to the East. As a business man, whose daily work brings 
him into constant contact with the natives, I hear the latter discussing quite 
openly the means they are now adopting to secure advancement. 

In certain provinces, not ably in the provinces of Menufia and Behera, public 
security no longer exists. Cases of armed brigandage, of murder and of cattle 
poisoning are of daily occurrence,and I have heard many natives openly lament the 
strong hand of Lord Cromer, under whose benevolent despotism their lives and 
goods were safe at least. It cannot be alleged in excuse, that the substitution of 
native for English officials is calculated to be for the greatest good of the greatest 
riumber. The Liberals hope to give a sop to the Cerberus of the Nationalist 
party by appointing a native inspector of irrigation, for example; this no doubt 
pleases the Nationalists, but do they ever consider the aspect this appointment 
bears to the thousands of natives, whose livelihood depends on the manner in 
which the duties of the inspector are carried out, and who suffer daily by the 
substitution of an incompetent, and too often corrupt native inspector, for an 
upright and capable Englishman? Natives who are compelled to bribe to obtain 
that first necessity of life to the agriculturist, water; who are compelled to 
ransom their stolen animals from the brigands, in the absence of any adequate 
protection from the authorities, and who are no longer certain of obtaining 
even-handed justice against the rich and powerful, may be excused from fully 
appreciating the blessings of the theory of “‘ Egypt for the Egyptians,” dear to 
the heart of Liberals at home. 

If the condition of the provinces leaves much to be desired, that of 
the towns is still worse. Cairo is at present a hot-bed of intrigues and 
sedition, which are allowed to spread quite unchecked on the part of the 
authorities. The chief centres of disaffection and turbulence are the Govern- 
ment schools, The pupils, who form the literate portion of the body corporate, 
are used as: catspaws by the Nationalist leaders, and have responded nobly 
to the call; Their enthusiasm for the Nationalist cause, as displayed, by 
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unbridled “ Hooliganism ” on every possible oceasion, is very real and apparent, 
In conjunction with cabmen, carters, tramway men, &c., who are incited to 
strike by the Nationalists on every possible occasion, they constitute a grave 
danger, and unless some means of checking them be soon adopted, nothing but 
the sternest measures will be of any avail. To those who look to the students 
to provide the future rulers of the country, the position of affairs cannot but be 
disappointing. No one, who has not mixed with the students as they are at 

present, can have the slightest conception of their ineptitude and puerility. It 

is evident from their conversation that they regard Egypt as the corner-stone 

of the world, and themselves as the corner-stone of Egypt. Instead of 

endeavouring to fit themselves by study, to hold that position in the govern- 

ment of the country, which they are claiming as a right, they indulge on every 

occasion in political ‘ demonstrations,” the result being that the standard of 

examinations has had to be lowered, and even under these conditions, large 

numbers of them have failed to pass. The English masters are not supported 

in their efforts to inculcate discipline, and have to look on whilst their studeiits 

are engaged in destroying their characters and ruining their chances of success 
in life. As for the Nationalist press, which incites the students and others in 
their career of folly, words fail me to convey to my readers at home any idea of 
the virulency and indecency in which it indulges. The Zatanswill Gazette 

was a model of polite diction compared with the gutter press of Egypt. The 

English nation in general, and English officials in particular, are held up daily 

to scorn in language far too obscene to be quoted. The evil effects of this 

torrent of scurrility, spread broadcast over the land, are becoming only too 

apparent. The Oriental cannot grasp the idea underlying the theory of a free 

press. He attributes the inaction of the powers that be to fear, and when an 

Oriental is imbued with the idea that the powers that be are afraid of him, 

events are likely to occur. It would be interesting to know what some of the 

supporters at home of the Nationalist movement would think of the literary 
efforts of these noble patriots, rightly struggling to be free! I am inclined to ; 
doubt their regarding their protégés with the same benevolent eye, were they 
aware of the terms in which these same protégés allude to them after their 
departure, laden with stories of English oppression, so thoughtfully provide 
for them. Paget M.P. is of course made use of, but ! 

The better class of natives are entirely with us in their disapprobation of the 
licence of the local press, Many of them attribute to us the Machiavellian policy 
of giving the Nationalists sufficient rope to hang themselves. In this they are 
unjust to the Liberal party, who have no such policy, or indeed any settled policy 
at all, except weakness. It can be imagined under these circumstances, that the 
work of English officials has become doubly hard. They see the edifice they have 
raised with such toil tottering to its fall, and they are not allowed to put forth 
a hand to save it. They are exposed to insults which they are not allowed to 
resent. They see posts, for which they have qualified by years of toil, given to 
natives simply because they are natives, and discouragement and disappoint- 
ment have settled on them like a cloud. No one can deny the justice of the 
policy of allowing Egyptians to take an increasing share in the government 

of the country, as soon as they have proved themselves fit. This policy, how- 
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ever, should not be allowed to operate to the prejudice of Englishmen, who 
have given up their lives to the service of Egypt, and to whose labours is due 
the fact that the Egyptians have any country to govern. In view of what has 
happened lately in South Africa, it would be useless to expect any sympathy 
with English officials from the Liberals, but when their members have returned 
to the more suitable pursuits from which they were taken, it is to be hoped that 
more consideration will be shown to men, whose only offence is their nationality. 
There is another and by no means imaginary danger in a continuance of the 
present state of affairs in Egypt. We are occupying the country with the more 
or less tacit consent of Powers, who look to us to guarantee the security of life 
and property of their subjects. If we fail to do this, as we are certainly failing 
at present, it is not improbable that the Powers may intimate to us, more or 
less politely, that if we cannot guarantee the security of the lives and enormous 
financial interests of Europeans, they will be forced to step in and assist us in 
our duties. Our able representative here no doubt keeps the Home Government 
fully cognisant of the trend of affairs here, and if, like Galleo, “they care for 
none of these things,” it is to be hoped that you will obtain as full a measure of 
success in opening the eyes of the public to what is going on here, as you have 
obtained in opening their eyes to the fool’s Paradise we have been living in 
where Naval matters are concerned. In conclusion, to any young Englishmen 
who may be thinking of entering the Egyptian Civil Service as it is at present, 
I should like to quote Punch’s famous advice to those about to get married: 
* Don’t.” 
I beg to remain yours, &c., 
Caro. 


